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Improvement in 1939 — 


Better Outlook for 1940 


It is easy as ever, in this “Annual Statistical and Out- 
look Number” of Railway Age, to review what has oc- 
curred; but it has become increasingly difficult to ex- 
plain why it occurred. And never in this country was 
it so hazardous as within recent years to predict what 
will occur in business and on the railroads. The year 
1939 well illustrates this. 

Before we had a government “planned economy” by 
which business was to be “stabilized” it was possible, 
if the general trend of business was downward or 
upward during the last third or half of a year, to predict 
confidently that it would continue the same trend during 
at least the first half of the next year—because that is 
what it had almost invariably done. But “planned 
economy” has changed this—like so many other things. 

Business, including that of the railroads, expanded 
steadily throughout the last two-thirds of 1938—and 
then, instead of continuing upward as expected, it de- 
clined until the middle of May, 1939. After that until 
the middle of September it moved slowly upward; and 
then expanded to the middle of November the most 
that it ever did within two months. The gain slowed 
down a little until the middle of December, making load- 
ings for a month less than in 1936, and then suddenly 
accelerated and in the week ending December 23 raised 
loadings 16%4 per cent higher than in 1936 and to 76 
per cent of the 1925-1929 average—the highest level, 
allowing for seasonal variations, attained since before 
the beginning of the recession in June, 1937, and much 
higher than in the same week of any year since 1930. 


“Planned Economy” versus “Stabilization” 


Similar fluctuations have been occurring ever since 
the “planned economy” to “stabilize” was inaugurated 
in 1933. They never occurred at such short intervals 
before, and make forecasting unprecedentedly difficult. 
And that is one of the principal things the matter with 
business. For the management of every business con- 
sists of prophecy and action. Every decision of man- 
agement to do or not to do something is based on a con- 
clusion regarding prospects. Every action of manage- 





ment is inspired by some such prophetic conclusion. 
When business follows trends upward or downward for 
long periods it is comparatively easy for management 
to make long-range plans and carry them out. The 
more it becomes subject to short fluctuations the more 
difficult it becomes to prophesy with confidence, and 
the less long-range plans are made and carried out. 

And that is bad for business—for in the long run 
the expansion of business is caused by the investment 
of large amounts of new capital; and large-scale in- 
vestment by business is made only by long-range plan- 
ning and carrying out of plans, 


Fluctuations But Great Improvement in 1939 


In spite of the feeling of uncertainty engendered by 
these short-range fluctuations it is a certainty that busi- 
ness in general, and of the railroads and those who 
manufacture for them in particular, has improved 
greatly during the last year, and that immediate pros- 
pects are excellent. The Railway Age forecasted a year 
ago a net railway operating income in 1939 of 600 mil- 
lion dollars—or 60 per cent more than in 1938. That 
is one forecast that did not go wrong, for the amount 
actually earned apparently was almost exactly what 
was predicted. 

On the basis of this forecast of net earnings this 
paper also prognosticated an increase in railway pur- 
chases of equipment and materials from about 400 mil- 
lion dollars in 1938 to about 700 million in 1939. This 
latter prophecy also approached fulfillment, purchases 
last year having approximated 700 million dollars. 
Probably they would have been larger if railway net 
earnings had been better balanced—that is, if more of 
them had been made in the first two-thirds of the year 
and less in the last third. Net earnings in the first two- 
thirds of the year were only 279 million dollars—less 
than in the first two-thirds of 1934, 1936 or 1937. Dur- 
ing this period purchases increased about 53 per cent 
over 1938. With December results not yet available, 
net earnings in the last third of 1939 are estimated at 
more than 330 million—apparently having been slightly 
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larger than in 1930, and therefore the largest in the 
last third of any year since 1929. 

As usual, the large increase in traffic and net earn- 
ings in the last third of the year caused a large expan- 
sion of buying. In an article appearing elsewhere in 
this issue it is estimated that orders of equipment from 
manufacturers increased from 74 million dollars in 
1938 to 160 million in 1939, and that the value of ma- 
terials received from manufacturers increased from 343 
million to over 538 million—making total estimated 
buying from manufacturers last year 689 million dol- 
lars. It may prove to have been larger when complete 
data for November and December become available. 
The estimate of the amount of buying done in 1938 
published in our issue of January 7, 1939, was made 
in somewhat similar circumstances, and proved to be 
23 million dollars too small. 


Outlook for Railways and Manufacturers 


We publish elsewhere in this issue an article esti- 
mating that net operating income in 1940 will be about 
700 million dollars and giving the reasons therefor. If 
this forecast should be fulfilled, how large would buy- 
ing of equipment and materials be? Experience in 
1936 and 1937 indicates it would be from 850 to 950 
million dollars—probably the largest since 1929. Net 
operating income in the two years 1936 and 1937 was 
1,257 millions, and it would be approximately the same 
in the two years 1939 and 1940 if our forecast for 
1940 should be fulfilled. This amount of net operating 
income in 1936 and 1937 resulted in buying of equip- 
ment and materials in the two years amounting to 1,650 
million dollars. To make total purchases in 1939 and 
1940 equal those of 1936 and 1937, purchases in 1940 
would have to reach 950 million dollars. 

An estimate of around 900 million dollars may seem 
large; but the annual purchases of the railways in the 
pre-depression years greatly exceeded this amount ; and 
because of their small purchases in the depression years 
their needs have been steadily increasing. There is 
good reason, therefore, besides the increase of net oper- 
ating income in 1939 and the prospective increase in 
1940, for believing that purchases this year may exceed 
those in any year since 1929. The constant decline in 
the number of units of equipment since 1925, and espe- 
cially since 1930, seems to have reduced it to a level 
where equipment retired in future will have to be re- 
placed with equipment of equivalent service capacity. 
The average number of locomotives retired annually 
during the five years ending with 1938 was 1,875 and 
the average number of freight cars 111,737. These are 
the statistics of the Association of American Railroads ; 
and some of the equipment reported as “retired” was 
rehabilitated and is included in that reported as “in- 
stalled.” Therefore, the statistics of annual retirements 
do not indicate accurately the annual number of re- 
placements that will be required in future. But the 
net decline in number of locomotives during these five 
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years averaged 271 annually and in freight cars 63,200 
annually. 

Although the large increase in traffic in the fall of 
1939 was handled efficiently, the railways actually did 
not have much of a real surplus of equipment, especially 
of freight cars, in October. Therefore, it would appear 
that even if traffic should continue on its present level 
they would have to buy in every year in future, merely 
to make replacements, a substantially larger amount of 
new equipment than they have been acquiring during 
the depression years; and that if and when prosperity 
returns they will have to increase their buying of equip- 
ment and materials to a much higher annual level than 
it has reached since 1929 if they are to handle satisfac- 
torily all the traffic offered them. 


The Railways in Ten Years of Depression 


The year 1939 was the tenth of the present depression 
and ended the first decade of unbroken depression in 








Railway Results in 1929, 1934 and 1939 


Per Cent 
Increase or 
Decrease 1939 
1929 1934 1939* compared with 
(000) (000) (000) 1929 1934 
Total Operating Revenues $6,278,358 $3,270,401 $4,020,000 -36.0 +22.9 
Total Operating Expenses 4,506,056 2,441,823 2,925,000 -35.1 +19.8 


M. of W. and Struct. 855,355 365,300 473,000 -44.7 429.5 

Maintenance of Equip. 1,202,912 637,906 764,000 -36.5 +19.8 

PMETELS A cax sv, cieisas slave ravs 130,158 89,249 106,000 -18.6 +18.9 

Transportation ....... 2,079,954 1,164,066 1,421,000 -31.7 422.1 

GCHETAN! cocaessloens os 193,887 161,525 128,000 -34.0 -20.8 

OOS 6 occsesavei steerer 43,790 23.777 33,000 -24.6 438.8 
Operating Ratio ........ 71.76 74.64 72.76 +1.4 — 2.5 
Net Operating Revenue.. 1,772,302 828,578 1,095,000 -38.2 +432.0 
AMR oo vais ainieie so ieisi8s oer 396,683 239,625 365,000 -— 8.0 452.3 

MOP AIATY -6.5:5.0:0 si0'e.e 9 005 396,683 239,625 256,000 ae 6 

PATON © o 25:6 store osscie-e siete None None 109,000 x ae 
Operating Income ...... 1,375,619 588,953 730,000 -46.9 423.9 

Equipment Rents .... 95,417 89,849 5,000 — 0.4 + 5.7 

Joint Facility Rents.. 28,504 36,452 35,000 422.8 — 4.0 
Net Ry. Oper. Income.. 1,251,698 462,652 600,000 -52.1 +29.7 
Other INCOME 6.6 oo06:5. 6% 359,747 203,266 150,000 -58.3 -26.2 

Total Income ........ 1,611,445 665,918 750,000 -53.5 +412.6 
Miscellaneous Deductions 21,979 17,703 23,000 + 4.6 +429.9 
Income Available for Fix- 

CA ODATRER. <sisice esters 1,589,466 648,215 727,000 -54.3 412.2 
Fixed’ ‘Charges: ...s5..+3 680,439 653,103 619,500 -—9.0 — 5.1 
Income after fixed charges 909,027 Def. 4,888 107,500 -88.2 ae 
Contingent Charges .... 12,220 11,999 12,500 + 2.3 + 4.2 
Net HnCome ....6000e0 2% 896,807 Def.16,887 95,000 -89.4 ae 


* Estimates for 1939 made by the Bureau of Railway Economics. 





the history of the United States. Business was better, 
of course, in 1936 and 1937, and even in 1939, than in 
the four years 1932-1935, inclusive; but it never has 
been as good in any of the last nine years as it was in 
each of the preceding eight; and before this depression 
recovery in this country always meant an increase in 
production and commerce to new high levels im pro- 
portion to population. 

The way the railways have fared during the ten years 
of unbroken depression, and where it left them in 1939, 
is indicated by statistics for 1929, 1934 and 1939 given 
in an accompanying table. They show what a terrific 
decline in their gross earnings had occurred, and also 
what terrific reductions in operating expenses had been 
made by 1934—in spite of the latter of which they in- 
curred a deficit after fixed charges in-1934. They also 
show the measure of recovery that had occurred in 1939. 

Their annual gross earnings had declined 3 billion 
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dollars in 1934; and they had recovered only 750 mil- 
lion, or one-fourth of this, in 1939. Operating ex- 
penses had declined more than 2 billion dollars in 1934, 
and had been increased less than 500 million dollars, or 
only one-fourth as much, in 1939. Total expenditures 
for maintenance of the properties in 1929 were more 
than 2 billion dollars; in 1934 almost exactly 1 billion 
dollars; and in 1939 about 1% billion dollars. The 
reduction in maintenance expenditures in 1939 com- 
pared with 1929 was 40 per cent, in spite of higher 
wages—the reduction in maintenance of way being 
about 45 per cent, and in maintenance of equipment 
about 37 per cent. The reduction in transportation ex- 
penses was less than 32 per cent—the effect of main- 
taining and even improving service while undermain- 
taining the physical properties. 


Taxes Increased 52 Per Cent Since 
1934; Net Earnings 30 Per Cent 


Taxes had declined relatively the least of any item 
of outgo in 1934; and had increased relatively the most 
in 1939, They were more than 1 million dollars a day 
in 1929; about two-thirds of a million dollars a day in 
1934, a decline of 8 per cent; and were up again to 1 
million dollars a day in 1939—an increase of 52 per 
cent over 1934. Of the taxes paid in 1939, about 109 
million dollars were payroll taxes—an item that did 
not appear in the accounts in 1929 or 1934. The rail- 
ways are now paying these payroll taxes for the bene- 
fit of their employees on top of the highest wages 
in history. 

Net operating income declined from more than 1% 
billion dollars in 1929 to less than ¥% billion in 1934, 
and increased to 600 million in 1939—a gain over 1934 
of about 30 per cent. After the deduction of fixed and 
contingent charges there was left in 1929 net income 
of almost 900 million dollars for dividends, reserves, 
additions to property, etc.; in 1934 less than nothing 
at all; in 1939 about 95 million—less than one-ninth 
as much as in 1929. 

Such has been “recovery” on the railroads under a 
regime dedicated to causing “recovery” and “stabiliza- 
tion” by a “planned economy.” The results forcibly 
remind one of Josef Stalin’s two Five-Year Plans 
and the results as described by Boris Sauvarine in his 
recent biography of the Russian dictator. “Planned 
economy” seems to produce much the same results in 
proportion to previous conditions in every country. 


Prospects of Legislation 


Developments of all kinds in the railway field are 
reviewed at some length in articles appearing elsewhere 
in this issue. The principal controversy last year was 


regarding proposed legislation in Congress to begin 
equalization of government policies applied to all com- 
peting agencies of transportation. The two bills passed 
by the Senate and House, and referred to a Conference 
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Committee which will make its report during the pres- 
ent session of Congress, are outlined elsewhere. 

It is difficult to decide whether or not to be opti- 
mistic about this pending legislation. It has been, and 
still is being, strongly supported by all the railway 
labor unions, excepting one, and they have much in- 
fluence in Washington. The exception is the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, which got adopted, for the 
“protection” of railway employees, an amendment to 
the provisions of the House Bill regarding consolida- 
tions which would virtually nullify them. Most of 
the proposed legislation has received support from some 
important agricultural and business interests, but none 
worth while from the two principal national business 
organizations, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the National Association of Manufacturers. 
It has been both openly and covertly opposed by some 
powerful Big Business interests, especially those who 
do not want regulation of transportation by inland 
waterways or the investigation of subsidies in transpor- 
tation provided for by the Senate bill. 

It seems certain that there will be some legislation 
passed by Congress, but there is reason for fear that it 
will not contribute greatly toward solution of the na- 
tion’s transportation problem. Furthermore, powerful 
business interests are working hard for the repeal of 
state legislation enacted in the past partly to equalize 
conditions of competition in transportation, but even 
more to protect the public’s highways and to require 
commercial users of them to reimburse the taxpayers 
the cost of providing them with public property on 
which to do business. 


Depression the Principal Problem 


It is apparent that the struggle for abolition of federal 
and state government policies discriminating against 
the railways in favor of other carriers has only begun. 
It will be long, and its issue is doubtful. Meantime, 
railway management will simply have to do everything 
it can to protect and increase traffic and net earnings 
by improving service, reducing operating costs and 
readjusting rates in accordance with the conditions 
created by the growth of competition. There is evi- 
dence that railway management is more alive to the 
competitive problem than ever before and will initiate 
and carry out more and more policies expressly for 
the purpose of solving it. 

The principal question that concerns the railroads 
and every other industry is whether finally business in 
the United States will recover from the depression and 
advance to new high levels. The railways are suffer- 
ing from the diversion of traffic to other carriers. They 
are also suffering, however, with all other business from 
the failure of production and commerce, and conse- 
quently total traffic, to revive. Comparisons made with 


- production, commerce and traffic in the decade ending 


with 1929 usually ignore the important fact that the 
country’s population has increased by 15 to 20 per 
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cent since then. Formerly production, commerce and 
traffic constantly, with occasional interruptions, in- 
creased relatively more than population. Total freight 
traffic per capita handled by all carriers in 1926 was 
5,100 ton-miles, and the railways handled 75 per cent 
of it. Total traffic per capita in 1939 was only about 
4,100 ton-miles, or 20 per cent less than in 1926, and 
the railroads handled only about 65 per cent of it. 
If, however, total traffic per capita had been as large 
as in 1926, and the railroads had handled only 65 per 
cent of it, their own traffic would have been almost as 
large as in 1926 or 1929. 


Technical Progress Can Solve the Problem 


These facts show that the principal thing the matter 
with the railways is the principal thing that is the matter 
with business as a whole—viz., continuance of de- 
pression. Is there, then, reason for hoping that de- 
pression can and will finally be ended? Probably it 
would be ended completely and the prosperity the coun- 
try formerly enjoyed restored within a few years if 
there should not be adopted during those years by gov- 
ernment, business or labor new policies or administra- 
tion of policies now in effect tending to prevent re- 
covery. In the course of years all business can re- 
adjust itself to new rules if the rules under which it 
must be conducted are not constantly changed. Con- 
tinued technical progress gradually reduces costs of 


- production and transportation if there are not made 


changes in wages, prices and other economic factors 
which prevent technical progress from producing its 
natural effects. 

There is good reason for believing that for some 
years in future the rules under which the game of 
business must be played will not be so frequently and 
radically changed as they have been within recent 
years. The country’s people are losing faith in legis- 
lation and activities of government bureaucracies as 
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means of promoting recovery, and are becoming more 
conservative. 


Better Economic Conditions and Public Sentiment 


There already has developed, and still is developing, 
among farmers, politically the most powerful class, a de- 
cided hostility toward the efforts of labor unions and 
their political allies to appropriate for employees of 
industry and transportation a constantly increasing 
share of the national income. There is an increasing 
understanding among business men and farmers that 
the way to diffuse the benefits of technological progress 
among all the people and thereby cause it really to 
contribute toward national prosperity, is to avoid ad- 
vances in prices and to reduce them as technological 
progress makes this practicable. 

On the whole, therefore, economic conditions and the 
intelligence and sentiment of the people seem more 
conducive at the end of 1939 to a prolonged increase of 
production, commerce and traffic than at the end of any 
year since the depression began. And the railways are 
bound to share in any real recovery that occurs, espe- 
cially if sufficient efforts are made on their behalf to 
prevent (1) unwarranted increases in their operating 
costs and taxes, and (2) continuance and intensification 
of government policies discriminating against them and 
all agricultural and business interests that must use 
their service, 

Everything here said regarding the outlook is based 
on the assumption that the United States will do all 
that should be done to avoid being drawn into a war, 
and also all that should be done to prepare itself for 
defense. Nobody can intelligently anticipate what the 
effects on our national economy of participation in war 
would be, but fortunately the sentiment of the American 
people is overwhelmingly opposed to any meddling by 
our government in the affairs of nations that are now 
or may become involved in war. 
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What Will Earnings Be in 1940? 


Leaving out of account the war and political depth 
bombs, 700 millions operating net seems possible 


REDICTION of economic events is a hazardous 

business at best, and becomes more so, as more 

and more political and military factors enter the 
picture. In this space in our Annual Statistical and 
Outlook Issue a year ago, we stated that it then looked 
to us as if the railroads ought to earn upwards of 600 
million dollars of net railway operating income in 1939. 
Preliminary estimates indicate that the net railway oper- 
ating income they actually did earn was about 600 mil- 
lions. 


Our Last Year’s Prediction Borne Out 


While it happens that our estimate of net railway 
operating income for last year was very close to the 
mark, nevertheless events show that chance had much to 
do with that outcome. There was nothing wrong with 
our estimate of economic factors which appeared in the 
picture at this time a year ago. They were all set to give 
us just about such a total volume of business and net 
operating income as they actually did give. But, early 
in the year, political factors (principally the fear of a 
war in Europe) began to exert a depressing influence 
on general business, and this influence made itself felt 
continuously up through August, when war actually 
began. ‘Thereafter, the uncertainty about the future 
having vanished, business began an extremely rapid 
revival. 

The net result was, therefore, that the war in Europe 
held back business in this country during the first half 
of the year and stimulated (or, more accurately, ceased 
to restrain) it in the latter half. So that the minus ef- 
fects and the plus effects of this political factor approxi- 
mately cancelled each other, and made business for the 
whole year approximately as it would have been had the 
war situation throughout the year continued on the same 
basis as it was a year ago when we made our prediction. 

All this is a rather long preliminary to revealing what 
we believe net railway operating income may be in 1940 
—but we don’t want anybody to take whatever more- 
or-less educated guess we are able to give, without fully 
realizing that political hazards to any kind of economic 
forecasting about the transportation business are far 
greater than they were a year ago. With a war going 
on, public sentiment becomes highly volatile, and—since 
no economist knows what secret new explosives or other 
engines of war may be turned loose tomorrow and since 
he has no knowledge of the development of degenerative 
processes in the holders of dictatorial political power— 
all he can do is make a prediction “other things being 
equal.” 

Leaving out of account the effects of unpredictable 
political factors, our opinion is that railway traffic and 
net railway operating income in 1940 will be substantially 
larger than in 1939, Colonel Leonard Ayres, the well- 
known economist of the Cleveland Trust Company, esti- 
mates that railroad carloadings in 1940 will be greater 
than in 1939, but by less than 10 per cent. This is a 
conservative estimate. They were 72 per cent as large 
in December, 1939, as they averaged in December, 1923- 





1929. If they merely remained on this same basis 
throughout 1940 they would be just about 10 per cent 
larger in the entire year 1940 than they were in 1939. 

If unpredictable political factors were all of an adverse 
nature, the prediction purely on economic grounds of the 
showing that 1940 is likely to make would probably be 
of little practical value—because these political factors 
are certain to have a profound effect on the volume of 
business in the coming year. However, the unpredictable 
political factor of a war in Europe in 1939 exercised both 
minus and plus effects on the American economy in 
1939; and there seem to be just as many chances of 
political factors exercising a plus effect on railroad traffic 
in 1940 as the reverse. 

Laying political potentialities aside for the time being, 
let us examine the economic evidence. The accompany- 
ing chart traces the month-by-month results in freight 
carloadings and net railway operating income from 1923 
to date. The values plotted are percentages of the aver- 
ages for the same months in 1923-25, thus eliminating 
seasonal variations. The most obvious observation which 
strikes the eye on examining this chart is the relatively 
greater intensity of the ups and downs in net railway 
operating income than in carloadings. Changes in net 
railway operating income coincide with those in freight 
carloadings, but the percentage decline in net operating 
income is much greater than that in carloadings, when 
the latter decline; and, conversely, the percentage rise 
in net operating income is much greater than that in 
carloadings when the latter turn upward. The ability 
of the railroads to turn relatively high carloadings into 
even more favorable ratios of net railway operating in- 
come was shown in September and October, 1939, when 
carloadings, respectively, at the ratio of 72 and 77 per 
cent of the 1923-25 level produced net railway operating 
at 75 per cent and 83 per cent respectively of the 1923- 
25 average. The average net railway operating income 
earned by the railroads in the years 1923-25 was 1019 
million dollars, and 75 per cent of that would be 764 
million dollars. 


October Level Would Produce 750 Millions 


There is little question, therefore, that, if railroad traffic 
were to be maintained throughout 1940 at the levels it 
reached this past fall, net railway operating income for 
the year would be well above 700 million dollars. If it 
were relatively as large as last September and October 
it would exceed 750 million, provided there were no ap- 
preciable increases in the cost of labor or rises in ma- 
terial prices beyond those which have already occurred. 

Labor costs fall in the area of political pressure—and 
hence they are one of the intangibles, the discussion of 
which has no place in the weighing of purely economic 
factors. As for material prices—there may be some rise 
in these, but no evidence has come our way to sustain 
a fear of “runaway” prices. Dismissing the labor cost 
factor as being out of the realm of economic appraisal, 
there is nothing in the threat of rising material prices 
so far to warrant discounting the railroads’ ability to 
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turn carloadings at 75 per cent of the 1923-25 level into 
net railway operating income of approximately the same 
percentage of that earned in 1923-25. 

The inquiry thus resolves itself into a question of what 
the volume of traffic in 1940 is likely to be. Six or 
eight weeks ago it was possible to be rather pessimistic 
on that score. Several leading business economists had 
concluded that industrial inventories were being rapidly 
accumulated because of a fear of rising prices—and when 
inventories are built up in advance of requirements, the 
time always comes when accumulation ceases and in- 
dustry begins to use up the inventories it has on hand. 
However, the National Industrial Conference Board has 
recently published a study of inventories in the manu- 
facturing industry in which it is shown that, in propor- 
tion to the volume of production, manufacturers’ inven- 
tories are relatively low. No accumulation has occurred 
to occasion such a recession in industrial activity as oc- 


curred in 1937 and 1938. 


A Good Last Half Foretells a Good First Half 


Furthermore, just from empirical observation and 
without seeking out the causes, it appears from the chart 
herewith that a rising tendency of carloadings in the 
latter half of the year has in each case (with the single 
exception of 1938-39 when the political factor of the 
approaching war intervened) been followed by loadings 
at comparatively favorable levels during the first half 
of the following year. As the biologist, when asked the 
best means of prolonging human life replied: ‘Choose 
long-lived parents,” so, the best prescription for favor- 
able traffic in the first half of any given year usually has 
been to provide a favorable traffic trend in the latter 
half of the preceding year. The latter half of 1939 has 
met the terms of that prescription, giving promise for 
relatively favorable traffic in the first half of 1940. And 
now for a further empirical observation from the chart: 
The half-years containing Presidential elections are all 
shown to have had a rising trend in freight carloadings, 
despite a widely prevalent belief that business usually is 
poor in national election years. 

We do not count too heavily on such empirical data, 
particularly since they include such a comparatively few 
years. Nevertheless, they are entitled to some considera- 
tion if other factors are found to support them. 

Persons intimately acquainted with the situation in 
specific industries are more than ordinarily reluctant to 
make predictions as to what the future holds for them— 
because of the tremendous potentialities inherent in the 
European war. However, the survey of Business Opin- 
ion issued by the National Industrial Conference Board 
on December 21 found many of its contributors expect- 
ing some decline in activity in January, “but there is 
general agreement that spring prospects are favorable.” 
The “American Builder” estimates that residential con- 
struction in 1940 should exceed that of this year by from 
10 to 20 per cent, leaving out of account the political 
hazards we have mentioned. (A year ago this same 
authority estimated that 1939 residential construction 
should exceed that of 1938 by from 25 to 35 per cent, and 
the actual increase was 37 per cent). An automotive 
authority reporting to the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board expressed the opinion that “We have passed 
the peak for the present upward movement and the 
tendency will be downward at a slow rate, with possibly 
a faster downward rate about February.” 

J. H. Van Deventer, the editor of “Iron Age”, writes 


us as follows regarding the iron and steel industry: 
“Unless unexpected contingencies occur in Europe which will 
greatly intensify the rate of military activity, there is little pros- 
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pect for the iron and steel-industry of the United States reaching 
the 1939 peak during 1940. 

“This is by no means a pessimistic prediction, because the rate 
of over 90 per cent in steel production is both unhealthy and un- 
natural. It is also a rate which is unprofitable to the industry 
because it increases the bringing in of used, of obsolete and in- 
efficient equipment, which increases manufacturing costs. 

“We look forward to a profitable first and second quarter, 
barring unexpected developments in the European War. Beyond 
this it is anybody’s guess. We do not see the possibility of large 
war orders in the immediate future since the productive capacity 
of European nations is great enough, thanks to the five-year 
influx of American machine tools, to take care of any reasonable 
munitions requirements. 

“The present policy of the industry indicates that so far as 
steel is concerned there will be no inflationary measures; what- 
ever increases may be made will compensate merely for in- 
creased cost of raw materials.” 

It will be noted that, while Mr. Van Deventer does 
not expect 1940 to attain the peak that 1939 did, he does 
not give the opinion that total production in 1940 will 
fall under that of 1939—because, for almost three-quar- 
ters of 1939, production was well below 75 per cent of 
capacity. (Colonel Ayres believes that iron and steel 
production in 1940 will not be more than 12 per cent 
above that of 1939). 

Reports on a large number of individual industries 
which supply tonnage to the railroads are available, but 
not the space in which to enumerate them all. Suffice 
to say, that most of them foresee for the early months of 
1940 some decline in the high level which industrial 
production attained in the latter part of 1939. None of 
them which we have seen recently, however, appears to 
expect a serious decline—or that such “easing off” as may 
occur will be of more than temporary duration. The fact 
that industrial inventories are not being accumulated out 
of proportion to the current volume of production argues 
strongly, both against any decline of serious proportions, 
and against any extended duration for such decline as 
may occur. 

We can see no economic occasion for traffic to decline 
in 1940 as it did in 1937 and 1938, and again in the early 
months of 1939. If carloadings throughout 1940 hold— 
not at the level of October (77 per cent of the 1923-25 
average), nor yet at the November level (73 per cent), 
but only at the December level (72 per cent), such a 
level would produce 37,000,000 total carloadings during 
the year; and in 1936 slightly smaller carloadings pro- 
duced 667 millions of net railway operating income. 
Taxes and wages are somewhat higher than in 1936, but 
operating efficiency has increased partly at least to offset 
them. 

All in all, we are inclined to the view that traffic in 
1940 is quite likely to exceed that of 1936 and, if it 
does, the railroads ought to earn in the neighborhood of 
700 million dollars of net operating income, political 
factors not considered. 


What Are the Adverse Political Factors? 


Among the political potentialities, the most spectacular 
is the war. It does not now appear that the belligerent 
nations are drawing heavily on this country for supplies, 
nor that they are going to do so. If they did, or if this 
country became involved in the war, then, of course, the 
effect on carloadings would be very great. Efforts being 
made by the truck manufacturers and road contractors 
and their allies to secure increased federal and local 
appropriations to build a vast network of superhighways 
would have, in the long run, a most unfavorable effect 
on railway traffic and earnings—but results from this 
factor will hardly be felt in 1940. The same observation 
may be made with respect to the attempt being made by 
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Big*Business and political interests to push through the 
Youngstown, the St. Lawrence, the Tombigbee and other 
canals. These efforts are directed right at the vitals of 
the railroad industry, and have discouraged the invest- 
ment of new capital in it, with the benefits in operating 
performance which would flow from such investment ; 
and, of course, such forces which discourage the invest- 
ment of private capital are the forces which are keeping 
the country impoverished. 

Readers of the Railway Age need not be reminded that 
these forces are not altogether, or even primarily, of 
New Deal origin; that there are no New Deal agencies 
any more socialistic and fundamentally destructive of 
private enterprise than such outfits as the National 
Highway Users Conference and the Mississippi Valley 
Association, both of which are supported in large degree 
by Big Business interests who hypocritically denounce 
the New Deal, while they foster policies with respect to 
transportation which are an exact parallel, where they 
are not even more socialistic than, the policies of the New 
Deal to other business (such, for instance, as electric 
power). 


“Take This Fellow Away—He Is Breaking My Heart” 


The N. A. M. has washed its hands, Pontius Pilate 
fashion, of the transportation situation, urging the vari- 
ous forms of transportation, private and socialistic alike, 
to get together and work out their disagreements co- 
operatively; which is like calling on the democratic 
nations of Europe to “get together” with Hitler and 
Stalin. However, unregenerate as Big Business is with 
respect to its policies, nevertheless, it does not appear 
that, through its efforts to use political power to take 
traffic away from the railways, it is going to succeed in 
getting a much larger proportion of it away by this 
means in 1940 than it did in 1939. 

As a matter of fact, there is a considerable body of 
evidence which would indicate that the tax-supported 
competition of the railroads may get even less traffic in 
proportion away from the rails in 1940 than in 
1939. For one thing, there is the I. C. C. decision in the 
blackstrap molasses case, which enables the railroads to 
make quantity rates—and which should enable them 
to regain a considerable volume of traffic which their 
competitors are now handling. Furthermore, as has been 
amply demonstrated in a protracted series of weekly arti- 
cles in Railway Age, the railroads have not used their 
present cost superiority over their rivals to anything like 
its full possibilities to retain and regain traffic. Our 
information is that the railroads are likely to make much 
greater use of this effective weapon in 1940 than they 
have heretofore. 

So, despite the short-sightedness of Big Business 
which is fostering socialistic inroads into transportation, 
there is nothing in the short-run outlook from this angle 
which needs cause the downward revision of 1940 traffic 
estimates. On economic evidence alone, it certainly does 
not seem over-optimistic to hazard a forecast that the 
railways will exceed 1936’s carloadings in 1940; and 
make net railway operating income in the vicinity of 700 
million dollars. 














Good Prospects for Legislation 


General transportation bill likely to be enacted at present session 
will comprise a first step in the right direction 


the principal unfinished business before Congress 

when it reconvened this week, and prospects were 
reasonably bright for adoption at this session of a con- 
ference report in one form or another on S.2009 with 
provisions designed to bring about equality of regula- 
tion as between competing transport agencies. The 
“equality” in the federal regulatory set-up thus effected 
will no doubt fall short in both substance and form of 
what the railroad industry thinks is necessary to pro- 
duce conditions of “equal opportunity for all, special 
privilege for none”; but it should nevertheless be ap- 
praised as an important forward advance against politi- 
cally-powerful pressure groups enjoying preferences 
flowing from the status quo. 


G ite pina transportation legislation was among 


Demagoguery in Committee-of-Whole 


On this theory that offensive forces in such a political 
battle are well-advised if they do not hastily ask to see 
too much of the distant scene, but rather adopt the one- 
step-at-a-time-is-progress tack, it may be asserted that 
a real victory was won when both houses of Congress 
at the last regular session enacted fairly comprehensive 
_transport legislation embodying a sound declaration of 
policy and provisions for the regulation of water car- 
riers by the Interstate Commerce Commission. That 
much may be said despite the broad exemptions for va- 
rious classes of water carriers and other objectionable 
features of the pending legislation, such as certain 
amendments demagogued into the House version when 
it was being considered in committee of the whole. 

It will be recalled that the Senate and House versions 
embody as much of the program recommended by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s railroad committee-of-six as the re- 
spective committees on interstate commerce would ac- 
cept. The House version covers more of the committee- 
of-six recommendations, but the Senate bill is in the so- 
called “codified” form, i. e., it rewrites the Interstate 
Commerce Act to make the general provisions apply to 
all forms of transport covered, whereas the House bill 
takes the form of amendments to the present act, includ- 
ing a new Part III for the regulation of water carriers. 
The codification idea, adopted by committee-of-six coun- 
sel in bills drafted for consideration by the Senate and 
House committees, was advocated by such drafters and 
committee-of-six members as the best way to bring about 
equality of regulation. On the other hand, codification 
has drawn widespread opposition, based mainly upon a 
contention that motor and water carriers could not be 
assured that the rewriting would not embody “jokers” 
to augment the impact of regulation on them. 

As the two versions go before the Senate and House 
conferees, which were scheduled to begin their confer- 
ences early this month, the railroads’ position might be 
stated generally as one favoring the Senate bill’s form 
and the House bill’s provisions which cover many mat- 
ters not found in the Senate bill. This latter is, of 
course, based upon an assumption that the more objec- 
tionable of the aforementioned amendments adopted 


when the bill was before the committee of the whole 
House will not be embodied in the conference com- 
mittee’s report. 

The major controversy in the conference committee 
is expected to center around the form which the final 
version is to take—“to codify or not to codify” will be 
the question. If there is no deadlock on. that score 
there seems to be no other important obstacle to agree- 
ment on a conference report, since provisions dealing 
with the most controversial matter covered—regulation 
of water carriers by the I.C.C.—are found in both ver- 
sions. With respect to the codification controversy in- 
dications are that there should be no final impasse, and 
that the conference committee will bring forth an un- 
codified bill. In the latter connection the opposition to 
water-carrier regulation is expected to remain strongest 
in the House; and the “we-don’t-know-what’s-in-it” ar- 
gument against codification was a helpful one to the 
House’s ‘“‘waterway bloc’ when coupled with cloak- 
room talk to the effect that the House conferees would 
be persuaded to accept a codified bill. In view of this 
situation it has been indicated in House-conferee circles 
that there will be no legislation if Senate members of 
the conference committee insist upon codification. If 
such an attitude on the part of House conferees be- 
comes an intransigent one, the chances appear reason- 
ably good that the Senate conferees will permit a con- 
ference report to materialize. 

As noted above, codification was an idea of committee- 
of-six counsel, one of whom has recently disclaimed 
any pretention “that the matter of form is of supreme 
importance,” adding that “it would be better to have 
wholesome legislation in the form of the House bill than 
to have no legislation at all.” Thus while the committee- 
of-six and the railroad industry generally still regard 
codification as the best way to apply the act’s general 
provisions without discrimination or distinction and are 
reluctant to discard a finished job on which an enormous 
amount of painstaking work has been done, they are 
nevertheless not expected to urge any adamant stand in 
that connection upon the Senate conferees. 


Outlook for Codification 


As for the attitude of the latter, Chairman Wheeler 
at one point in the Senate hearings conceded to I.C.C. 
Chairman Eastman (an opponent of codification) that 
he (Senator Wheeler) might have done it differently if 
he were initiating the legislation himself; but he pointed 
out how the codification recommendation had come from 
the President’s committee-of-six, adding that he was 
offering the codified bill because that committee desired 
it. Senator Reed, Republican of Kansas, the minority 
conferee who was most active in the preparation of the 
Senate version, at the same hearing indicated his agree- 
ment with Mr. Eastman’s opposition to codification ; and 
he has since sent out a letter to traffic men throughout 
the country, asking their opinion on the idea of thus 
embodying the new legislation in a rewritten Interstate 
Commerce Act. It would seem to be a reasonably safe 
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assumption that the replies will turn up a majority 
adverse to codification. 

With the codification matter disposed of, the con- 
ferees will have the job of reconciling provisions of the 
two bills. As noted above, the provisions covering the 
regulation of water carriers are different in that the ex- 
emptions set up in the House version are much broader. 
While railroad spokesmen have expressed the view that 
the Senate bill goes as far in this matter of exemptions as 
sound public policy dictates, it is nevertheless quite prob- 
able that House conferees will insist upon the more lib- 
eral set-up. The latter was not something written in 
on the floor like the above-mentioned amendments; it 
was in the bill as reported from the House committee 
and it no doubt had the effect of keeping some prospec- 
tive recruits from joining the “waterway bloc” formed 
in the lower branch to fight any regulation of water 
carriers by the I.C.C. This “waterway bloc” proved to 
be a potent one; but it would perhaps be no more suc- 
cessful than it was in the last session in an effort to 
eliminate the water-carrier provisions— provided the 
President and Congressional leaders really insist upon 
adoption of the conference report. 


House Bill More Comprehensive 


Provisions in the House bill not found in the Senate 
bill include those covering conditional repeal of- land- 
grant rates; those embodying the so-called Truman- 
Hobbs bridge bill providing relief for railroads with re- 
spect to the cost of reconstructing bridges required to be 
altered in connection with waterway improvements; the 
regulation of forwarders; and amendments to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act which would fa- 
cilitate the lending of money to the railroads. 

The land-grant-repeal provision would seem to stand 
a good chance of being included in the final bill, al- 
though the condition stipulating that such repeal shall 
not be effective with respect to any land-grant road 
which fails to relinquish its claims to additional lands now 
in litigation with the government may be retained. This 
condition, supported by government departments inter- 
ested in the land grants or land-grant rates, was ad- 
vanced as an “equitable” one; although its impact would 
be almost entirely upon one road which might well con- 
sider the price too high and elect to continue land-grant 
deductions, thus causing other land-grant roads to meet 
the competition and rendering the repeal meaningless. 

The bridge bill, enacted at the last regular session as 
a separate measure when it became evident that S.2009 
would be left at the conference stage, was subjected to 
a “pocket veto” by the President. Mr. Roosevelt acted 
upon the advice of his Secretary of War; but the matter 
was included in the program of the committee-of-six, 
and indications are that the House conferees at least are 
disposed to try again in the general bill. 

The regulation of forwarders would be accomplished 
in the House bill by adding those agencies to the list of 
common carriers subject to Part I. The Senate disposed 
of the question for the time being by passing Senate 
Resolution 146 which authorizes its committee on inter- 
state commerce to investigate railroad methods of han- 
dling l.c.l., forwarder and express traffic. Senate con- 
ferees may hold out for deferring legislation dealing 
with forwarders pending the outcome of their sub-com- 
mittee’s probe, which was scheduled to get underway in 
November but which has been postponed until the com- 
mittee work on S.2009 has been completed. Also, there 
is some opinion to the effect that forwarders should have 
more specialized treatment in the regulatory set-up than 
would be provided by bringing them in as the House bill 
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does. Furthermore, the views of the I.C.C. may have 
some bearing; and a majority of the commission, as set 
forth in the report on its Freight Forwarding Investiga- 
tion, think the railroads should get together and take 
over the forwarder function, operating such services 
through some jointly-owned agency or agencies. 

Like the land-grant-repeal provisions, the proposed 
amendments to the R.F.C. Act include a stipulation 
which make them objectionable to some railroads. The 
controversial stipulation is the one whereby the R.F.C. 
would be permitted to dispose of collateral pledged with 
it by roads subsequently thrown into receivership or 
trusteeship—despite the usual legal maneuver of staying 
such liquidations after a corporation has embarked on 
bankruptcy procedures. 


Senate Bill Provides for Transport Studies 


Meanwhile, the Senate bill covers an important mat- 
ter not dealt with in the House bill, i. e., the provision 
for appointment by the President of a three-member 
board to make studies of the relative economy of the va- 
rious modes of transport and of government aids to 
transport. The House committee’s failure to embody 
such a provision is understood to have been based on the 
theory that the bill contains a declaration of policy to 
guide the I.C.C. in administering its provisions ; and the 
commission can make any investigation it deems perti- 
nent to the carrying out of such a declaration. Also, 
the Senate bill alone embodies the provisions of the so- 
called through-routes bill, designed to give the I.C.C. 
power to prescribe through routes and joint rates with- 
out reference to the short-hatling of any carrier; this is 
favored by the short-line railroads. 

Both versions repeal existing provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act which require the I.C.C. to formu- 
late a consolidation plan, and would permit the consum- 
mation of mergers upon a commission finding that they 
would be consistent with the public interest. However, 
this long-sought change will turn out to mean little or 
nothing in a practical way unless an emasculating “labor- 
protection” amendment adopted in the House and dis- 
cussed below is eliminated. Also, both bills embody the 
resolution sponsored by Southern congressmen, direct- 
ing the I.C.C. to investigate interterritorial rates. De- 
spite the commission’s recent decision bringing victory 
to the South in that connection, the provision is apt to 
be in the final bill; as also is the provision of like pur- 
pose to amend the act’s sections on discriminations so 
as to include regions and districts among the areas 
against which discriminations are prohibited. Neither 
bill would repeal the long-and-short-haul clause, al- 
though the Senate version has a provision designed to 
expedite fourth-section procedures. Both have virtually 
identical rules of rate-making, but it is not the language 
which the committee-of-six wanted. Nor does either 
bill give the railroads the changes they wanted in the 
reparations provisions, although some relief would be 
afforded in that connection. 


Objectionable Amendments Eased Into Bill 


Among the amendments demagogued into the House 
version is the aforementioned “labor-protection” stipu- 
lation in the consolidation provision—the so-called Har- 
rington amendment, offered by Representative Harring- 
ton, Democrat of Iowa, at the behest of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. It stipulates that the I.C.C. 
must not approve any consolidation which would result 
in unemployment or displacement of employees or in 

(Continued on page 12) 














How “Ready” Are the Railroads? 





“Break down” cry a fake, but what of blind faith that 
roads can meet all emergencies on a starvation diet? 


the railroads are “ready” to perform their part in 

national defense in case this country should become 
involved in war. Intelligent consideration of the question 
requires distinctions to be made between different kinds 
of “readiness”. Is “readiness” to be considered their 
ability to handle a “war load” superimposed on traffic 
due to conditions of prosperity, or on a sub-normal traffic 
due to continuance of depression ? 


TP ssc a was a lot of discussion in 1939 of whether 


“War Load” Alone No Serious Problem 


M. J. Gormley, executive assistant of the Association 
of American Railroads, on the basis of experience when 
this country was engaged in war in 1917 and 1918, 
calculates this “war load” at 12 per cent of ordinary 
commercial traffic and calls attention to the fact that the 
railroads are handling about 10 per cent less of the 
country’s total commercial traffic than formerly. Ob- 
viously, an increase equaling 12 per cent of present 
railway commercial traffic would be no very large in- 
crease, and as the railroads showed themselves ready at 
the peak of traffic last October to load and move over 
861,000 carloads of freight weekly, there would be no 
difficulty in preparing them to handle a war load super- 
‘imposed on. present traffic. 

But, measured by prosperity standards, railroad traffic 
even at the peak last October was sub-normal. The 
all-time peak load reached in October, 1926, was 1,209,- 
000 carloads, or 40 per cent higher, and total carloadings 
in 1926 were 55 per cent larger than in 1939. It is true 
the railroads handled 75.4 per cent of the country’s total 
commercial traffic in 1926 and only 64.6 per cent in 
1937, and possibly even a smaller percentage in 1939. 
But it is also true that the country’s population has in- 
creased about 15 per cent since 1926—a factor usually 
disregarded in estimating how much larger the country’s 
total production, commerce and traffic would be if it were 
prosperous measured by pre-war standards. If total 
commercial freight traffic in proportion to population 
should increase to what it was in 1926, and, as in 1937, 
the railroads should handle only 64.6 per cent of it, the 
railroads’ share of it would be almost equal to the traffic 
that they handled in 1926. Obviously, a “war load” of 
12 per cent superimposed on the commercial traffic of 
1926 would present a very different and much bigger 
problem than a war load superimposed on present traffic. 

Therefore, one important question to be considered 
is whether, if the United States engages in war, it will 
probably be under conditions of prosperity or of de- 
pression. To assume the latter is to assume that the 
present depression will be permanent—whereas the last 
decade is the first since the Civil War in which the 
country’s commercial production, commerce and traffic 
did not exceed those of any previous decade. 

There is another aspect to ‘“‘readiness”. Let us suppose 
two army divisions, both equally high in morale, ef- 
ficiently officered and well supplied. But one of the di- 
visions is equipped with Garand rifles and modern 
mechanized equipment, while the other has Springfield 
rifles and comparatively little new motor equipment. 





Both are equally “ready” to go into battle and give as 
good an account of themselves as human skill and courage 
permit, but the two units are not “ready” in equal terms 
at all in comparative military effectiveness. 

Mr. Gormley in his recent pamphlet, “Railway Capac- 
ity and Traffic Control” (the substance of which was 
contained in his speech on October 5 before the Atlantic 
States Shippers Advisory Board and published in the 
Railway Age of October 7, page 526) has clearly set 
forth the great increase in the efficiency in railroad 
operation which has occurred since the last war; and he 
demonstrates that railroad men are prepared to cause 
the railroads to function to meet any emergency which 
may arise with a far greater degree of effectiveness than 
any other group of men could do. Furthermore, he has 
shown that the carriers are prepared as far as their 
financial resources will permit (probably even more than 
such resources justify) to cope with, from a standpoint 
of capacity, any demands for their services which or- 
dinary business foresight now calls for. 

In the opinion of this paper, however, there are two 
dangerous misconceptions going the rounds with respect 
to railroad ‘“‘readiness”, as follows: 

1. That the railroads are in imminent danger of 
“breaking down’, and that such a “break down” would 
mean that private enterprise had failed and that socialized 
ownership and operation is the only alternative. 

2. That the “railroads are ready” to handle any peace 
time or war time load likely to be given them, and hence 
that there is no railroad problem about which the public 
need concern itself. 


“Break Down” No Argument for Socialism 


As to this first misconception, the performance of the 
carriers in handling the peak of traffic during the past 
autumn provides an effective corrective. The more than 
seasonal increase in traffic from August to October, 1939, 
was phenomenal (from 66 per cent of the 1923-25 aver- 
age in August to 77 per cent of the average in October), 
and yet the railroads handled this increase without any- 
thing remotely approaching a “break down”. This scare 
stuff which the socialists are disseminating, therefore, 
is not based on fact. But even if there were any facts 
behind this “break down” propaganda, those who are 
spreading it would still have the job of demonstrating 
that private ownership was responsible. 

You cannot stick iron rods in a farmer’s wheatfield (as 
I. W. W. members were reported to have done in the 
old days), and then blame the farmer for inefficiency 
when his harvesting machinery is ruined. If the railroads 
are not as well equipped as the socialists think they ought 
to be—then who is to blame for that condition, the private 
owners and managers, or the politicians who have done 
everything they conceivably could to prevent a revival of 
prosperity and divert revenues from the railroads to 
other carriers? Partial control by these politicians has 
brought all the difficulties under which the railroads 
labor. If such difficulties constitute a “break down”, 
then complete control by the politicians would logically 
result in a complete “break down”. 
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That there is no imminent danger of a “break down”, 
and that the railroads are prepared to handle all the 
business so far likely to be offered them in the immediate 
future, should not, however, be permitted to conceal 
important and disturbing facts about the condition of 


the railroads. Among these facts are the following: 


Are These Symptoms of Health? 


I. The railroads have in sight a freight car capacity 
enabling them to load without car shortages not much 
more than 10 per cent more traffic than they handled 
during October, 1939. 

II. The federal government has systematically starved 
the railroads, which are its only indispensable heavy-duty 
transportation agency, while it has poured out billions to 
develop non-essential, less efficient and duplicate trans- 
portation facilities, 

III. The average age of railway equipment has been 
steadily increasing, indicating less reserve capacity to 
stand up under prolonged heavy usage than at any time 
in the past. 

IV. As a result of policies of the federal government, 
the credit of most railroads (except for the purchase of 
new rolling stock) has been destroyed. Capital improve- 
ments, adapting technological progress to their require- 
ments, have been largely eliminated on most railroads. 

Recent A. A. R. publicity has brought out clearly the 
increase in the efficiency of railroad operating perform- 
ance since the days of the last war. It is not necessary, 
however, to consider increased efficiency in estimating 
the adequacy of the existing car supply, because up-to- 
date data are available of its quantity, the efficiency with 
which it is being used and its adequacy. In the month of 
October, 1939, the supply was just adequate and no 
more (i.e., scattering unimportant shortages appeared). 
Current additions being made by orders for new cars and 
by reducing the percentage of cars in bad order are 
just about sufficient to take care of a possible 10 or 12 
per cent increase in traffic over the October, 1939, peak. 

The situation with respect to the adequacy of both the 
freight car and the locomotive supply is gone into in 
detail in articles immediately following this one, and the 
presentation of the figures here would be repetitious. 
Suffice to say in this space that these figures demonstrate 
that the existing supply of both freight cars and loco- 
motives (including new units on order and the possi- 
bility of reducing the ratio of bad order rolling stock) ts 
just about sufficient to accommodate the 12 per cent in- 
crease which Mr. Gormley estumates a “war load” to be. 

The age of railway rolling stock also has a bearing on 
its adequacy (particularly with reference to its ability 
to run during several critical years with a minimum of 
maintenance). This also is an aspect of the present 
equipment situation which is dealt with in detail in the 
two articles mentioned above. 

From a commercial standpoint, the railways are as 
fully prepared to meet any foreseeable emergencies as 
they have got any business being (because idle capacity 
costs money to maintain). But what would be the situa- 
tion tf, in addition to a “war load” increase in traffic, the 
railroads were also called on to handle the products of 
8,000,000 unemployed recalled to productive labor? 
Since 1930 the volume of unemployment in this country 
has at no time been less than 5,000,000 (and temporarily 
it has reached almost 15,000,000). The reason these 
people have been unemployed is that circumstances 
(largely controlled by politicians) have not permitted 
business men an opportunity to make a profit at ventures 
in which they would need the services of the idle workers. 
A war would either provide the opportunity for a busi- 
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How Much Would Car Surplus 
Be if Unemployment Were 
Reduced to the 1929 Level? 
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ness profit or eliminate the necessity for it. In any event, 
it would put all employables to work, if the last war’s 
experience is any criterion. 

It is not here contended that, in addition to being ready 
to meet a “war load” of 12 per cent more traffic, the 
railroads should also be prepared, with stand-by rolling 
stock, to handle the products of 8,000,000 unemployed 
suddenly recalled to work. As a matter of fact, since 
unemployment has been chronic for’so long, any com- 
mercial organization which tried to keep its capacity in 
instant readiness to meet a sudden rush of so many 
workers back to jobs, would be just plain foolish. 

However, in calculating to what extent the “railroads 
are ready”’—from a national point of view—it seems 
evident that an “emergency” would probably not only 
bring a “war load” increase of 12 per cent in railroad 
traffic, but a much larger increase as the result of the 
return of the unemployed to work. 


How About a “Prosperity -+ War” Load? 


Furthermore, there is the possibility (which does not 
now appear as probable as it did four months ago), that 
the United States will be called upon—whether ultimately 
we become involved in the war or not—to furnish large 
quantities of supplies to the belligerent nations. If this 
should happen, while the railroads would not be called 
upon to handle a “war load” increase of 12 per cent in 
traffic, they might very well have a much larger increase 
than that. From 1914, when the last war broke out in 
Europe, to 1916, the year before the United States be- 
came a belligerent, freight traffic increased 27 per cent. 
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Part of this increase was ascribable to a cyclical recovery 
in business, but a large part of it arose from purchases by 
European belligerents. The railways today do not have 
either freight car or freight locomotive capacity sufficient 
to handle a 27 per cent increase in business. Further- 
more, they would be foolish to prepare for such an in- 
crease unless and until it appears more likely to occur 
than it does thus far. But the potentiality is something 
which ought to concern the politicians in Washington 
(some of whom seem eager to take on the tremendous 
job of “economic planning” for the nation, when they 
have not even made a success at the fundamental govern- 
mental function of preparing for the national defense). 

On the day, September 2, when the current war in 
Europe broke out we published an editorial entitled: 
“Railroads Not Ready for War Even if U. S. Stays out.” 
The socialists immediately began lifting quotations from 
it, separated from their context, to try to prove that 
private operation of the railroads had broken down. 
Loyal railroad people, spurred on by these jibes from the 
left, have done such a good job of demonstrating the 
facts about the increase in railway efficiency and readi- 
ness to handle traffic that they seem to have given many 
people the belief that there is no “railroad problem” about 
which the public needs concern itself. 

Taking efficient railroad service for granted seems to 
us a far more pervasive, and more dangerous, error than 
the “break down” misrepresentation of which the social- 
ists are guilty. Railroads are the essential reliance of a 
nation for military defense because— 

A. Trucks are too wasteful of man-power, during a 
time when every man is needed, to be used for anything 
but auxiliary service. 

B. Inland waterways are too slow (and many are 
_ blocked with ice in winter) to be relied upon for any- 
thing but overload transportation during time of war. 

C. Railway capacity can be secured quickly and eco- 
nomically and in almost any desired quantity merely by 
adding to railway rolling stock (and giving railroad of- 
ficers the necessary authority to require its efficient use) 
—whereas equivalent added transportation capacity by 
highway and waterway means, not only the provision of 
vehicles, but the slow and costly business of adding to 
highway and waterway capacity. 


Army Needs Railroads—So It Digs Canals 


The above are obvious facts of the situation of trans- 
portation with respect to national defense—and in the 
face of them, the civil and military bureaucrats in charge 
of our national defense have proceeded as follows: 

(1) They have promoted the development of inland 
waterways to the limit of their ingenuity, and with such 
success that the government has spent in the past decade 
more money on them than in all previous history. 

(2) They have succumbed to the wooing of the “super- 
highway” enthusiasts to the extent of giving approval to 
such projects as requisite to the “national defense” (as if 
10 per cent of our highway system wouldn’t more than 
accommodate all the motor equipment the army has now 
or is ever likely to have, merely by closing it off for a 
few minutes to civilian use). The army also appears to 
be lending aid to the highway interests’ effort to force 
the states to relinquish control over the sizes and weights 
of motor vehicles—also on the flimsy pretext of “na- 
tional defense.” 

The railroads are ready to contribute the best that 
their finances will permit to the national defense. That 
their best is not as great as it might be is a situation 
for which the very federal officials who are charged with 
securing our national defense are largely responsible. 
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Prospects for Legislation 
(Continued from page 9) 


impairment of existing employment rights. This, of 
course, would bar virtually any consolidation. Mean- 
while the Senate version has the workable provision giv- 
ing the I.C.C. power to condition its approval of any 
merger upon the inclusion of fair and equitable arrange- 
ments for the protection of affected employees. The 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association is satisfied with 
the latter and for that reason there is hope that the B. 
of R. T. proposal will be eliminated. 

Another amendment objectionable from the railroad 
standpoint, which was also put in when the House ver- 
sion was before the committee of the whole, is that of- 
fered by Representative Wadsworth, Republican of New 
York, to direct the I.C.C. to permit any carrier to re- 
duce rates so long as the resultant charge remained 
compensatory after taking into consideration all elements 
of cost, including overhead. This, and the similar 
amendment put into the Senate bill by Senator Miller, 
Democrat of Arkansas, has been assailed by railroad 
spokesmen as one designed to give water carriers the 
right to establish any rates they desire and restrict rail 
carriers in meeting competition. They point out that 
subsidies cover elements of cost that water carriers 
would not have to consider in making competitive rates, 
whereas the railroads would have to include such costs. 
Then there is the so-called Jones amendment, sponsored 
by Representative Jones, Democrat of Texas, to require 
the I.C.C. to prescribe export rates on agricultural 
products on the same relative basis as it permits the 
railroads to publish export rates on manufactured arti- 
cles. 

It is to be noted in connection with the hope for the 
elimination of these objectionable amendments that legis- 
lators in the roles of conferees are less “thin-skinned” 
than they are on the floor, being generally disposed to 
produce the soundest legislation that can be drafted after 
reasonable compromises among realistic men. 

Aside from S.2009, the reconvened Congress has 
among its work-in-process many other bills of interest 
to the railroads. Since no action was taken on transport 
legislation at the special session, the returning legislators 
found all such measures where they were left last Aug- 
ust 5. A highlight review of the situation at that time 
will be found in the Railway Age of August 12, page 
255. In addition to the above-mentioned bridge bill 
which got the President’s “pocket veto,” the only impor- 
tant transport measure enacted at the previous session 
was the Chandler voluntary railroad reorganization act. 
Operative for only one year from last July 31, the latter 
gives legal sanction to such plans for readjustment. of 
capital structures as had been worked out by the Ballti- 
more & Ohio and Lehigh Valley. 

Among the pending measures is the bill proposing a 
new set-up for the handling of railroad financial reor- 
ganizations; this passed the Senate and is now before 
the House committee on judiciary which last month re- 
ceived a proposed substitute from Chairman Chandler, 
who has since resigned from the House to become 
mayor of Memphis, Tenn. Also, the so-called “strait- 
jacket” bill giving the I.C.C. regulatory authority over 
“outside investments” of railroads, which passed the 
Senate as S.2903, the modified version which railroad 
counsel agreed not to oppose. Meanwhile sessions of 
this Congress have been notable for the lack of the 
usual crop of “make-work” bills sponsored by organized 
railroad labor. As a quid pro quo the railroads have re- 
frained from pressing for Railroad Labor Act amend- 
ments called for in the Railroad Program. 




















Fall Peak Used Freight Power 
Almost to Full Capacity 


A reserve of 10 per cent of the freight locomotive capacity 
was available during the month of October, 1939 — 
Obsolescence still continues to accumulate 


N the inventory of the Class I railroads at the end of 
I 1939 there were about 43,300 locomotives. Of 
these, 28,700, or 68 per cent, were 20 years old or 
older. Five years ago, of the 48,300 locomotives at the 
end of that year, 27,900, or 58 per cent, were 20 years 
old or older. Not only was the percentage of old loco- 
motive much higher at the end of 1939, but there were 
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Recent Trends in the Age of Locomotives 





actually more locomotives in the 20-year-old-or-older 
class than there were five years ago. 

The steady increase in obsolescence in the railway 
equipment inventory is an old, old story—so old, in 
fact, that its mention now excites little attention. Back 
in the early days of federal valuation when obsolescence 
and depreciation rates were matters of serious and 
widespread discussion, some railway executives were 
inclined to ignore obsolescence entirely ; they contended 
that after depreciation had progressed to a certain point 
adequate maintenance could be expected to conserve the 
remaining value without further impairment. This was 
the philosophy of the Irishman’s jack knife applied to 
the equipment inventory—after many years of service 
it was found to have had two new blades and a new 
handle, but it was still the same old knife. 

Whether or not obsolescence should have been taken 
into account in the case of the jack knife, it is a very 
real economic factor in the case of locomotives—a fac- 
tor the ignoring of which has inescapable consequences 
even though their evaluation in advance is made difficult 
by intangibles. The rate at which obsolescence is now 
accruing depends upon the events of the future: on 
what changes take place in the requirements of the ser- 
vice and the demands of its patrons; on what improve- 
ments in the whole art of conducting transportation, 
and specifically in the design and construction of motive 
power, take place during the life of equipment in service 
today. 

It requires rare imagination to produce that degree 
of conviction which will cause executives to act upon a 
projection of past experience with these intangibles into 
the future. Indeed, the possession of such imagination 
is not in itself enough when inadequate resources place 
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the leaders of an industry at their wit’s end to meet their 
inescapable and immediately pressing obligations. 

What is the significance of the fact that in five years 
the portion of the locomotive inventory which is 20 
years old or older has grown from 58 per cent to 68 
per cent? In the first place,-it means that locomotives 
are passing into the 20-year-old-or-older class faster 
than old locomotives are being retired. It also reflects 
that fact that fewer than 1,200 locomotives have been 
added at the top of the inventory during the same pe- 
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which there were 22,909 freight locomotives, could pro- 
vide a maximum of at least 75 per cent, or 17,180 active 
locomotives. These locomotives, averaging 3,200 miles 
during the peak month of operation, could be made to 
produce a total of about 55 million freight locomotive- 
miles which would have been able to handle 49 million 
freight train-miles. With an average train load of 2,100 
tons, these train-miles would have produced 103 billion 
gross ton-miles. This is about 10 per cent more than was 
actually handled during last October and is larger than 








A Study of Freight Locomotive Utilization During the October Traffic Peaks 


Active Aggregate 

locos. tractive 
Total Un- Stored percent force end 

freight service- service- total of year 

locos. able able Active locos. (000) 
928) Uceswteee 33,203 5,947 1,865 25,391 76.5 1,793,785 
WORE Seas 33,359 6,079 3,219 24,061 72.5 1,832,216 
WO28 oatcc econ 32,390 5,423 3,055 23,812 7350 1,827,207 
[Oe Cucuceeee 31,543 4,782 2,699 24,062 76.5 1,842,369 
MO27) sa iieueseu 30,960 4,626 3,418 22,916 74.0 1,815,903 
a 30,062 4,764 2,971 22,327 74.2 1,796,379 
ee ea 28,912 4,477 2,680 21,795 79:5 1,768,968 
IOSO. cums eusiass 28,738 5,123 4,940 18,675 65.3 1,775,435 
ID re oe 28,667 6,071 6,225 16,371 57-3 1,755,779 
IRE. Gt aiwes coe 27,310 7,891 5,801 13,618 50.0 1,719,166 
O88. AcnuGoniens 26,925 8,985 3,787 14,153 52.8 1,672,763 
Lh ore 25,964 8,707 3,402 13,855 53.7 1,597,000 
1 eee 25,144 8,414 2,213 14,517 57.9 1,567,482 
ASD 0 Sores oui ioe 24,498 6,813 1,642 16,043 62.9 1,563,874 
MSs. BGtecckuce 23,889 5,914 1,673 16,302 68.4 1,556,345 
SOSR ake aances 23,750 7,300 1,785 14,665 61.9 1,522,439 
ES ee 22,909 6,425 832 15,652 68.4 1,506,125 


Loco. G.t.m. per 


Loco. miles 1,000 1b. 
G.t.m. excl. Freight Loco. miles per trac- G.t.m. 
Loco. loco. and train milesper per freight tive per 

miles tender miles active total train orce train 
(000) (000,000) (000) loco. locos. mile (000) mile 
65,973 92,640 58,492 2,600 1,990 1.13 51.6 1,584 
62,910 94,730 55,952 2,610 1,880 1.12 51.6 1,693 
65,568 100,026 58,512 2,760 2,020 1,12 54.7 1,709 
66,031 107,238 58,798 2,740 2,100 1.12 58.3 1,824 
64,231 105,797 56,582 2,800 2,070 1.13 58.5 1,870 
65,165 110,276 57,211 2,920 2,160 1.14 61.2 1,928 
64,756 110,444 56,748 2,970 2,240 1.14 62.2 1,946 
54,665 94,931 46,313 2,920 1,910 1.18 53.3 1,965 
44,903 75,403 40,250 2,740 1,560 1.54 42.8 1,873 
40,372 66,143 36,344 2,970 1,480 1.11 38.4 1,820 
40,589 65,812 36,476 2,860 1,510 i Wa 2 39.4 1,804 
41,205 66,311 37,159 2,960 1,585 Gl 41.3 1,785 
45,151 75,671 36,858 3,120 1,800 1.22 48.2 1,895 
50,742 86,987 44,333 3,170 2,070 1.14 55.8 1,948 
50,117 88,245 44,572 3,070 2,100 1.12 56.5 1,998 
44,622 79,951 39,615 3,040 1,880 1.12 52.5 2,036 
49,945 93,209 44,034 3,190 2,180 1.13 55.6 2,137 


Data from I. C. C., Bureau of Statistics, Freight Service Operating Statistics of Class I Steam_ Railways in the United States (Statement No. 
Oo 


M-210); Freight-Train Performance of Class I Steam Railways in the 


Equipment of Class I Steam Railways in the United States (Statement No. M-240 OS-F). 


end of the year, except 1939 which is as of June 30. 


United States (Statement No. 


M-211 S-A), and Motive Power and Car 
Aggregate tractive force based on CS 56A-1 for the 








riod, and that there are only about 2,400 locomotives in 
service today which are less than 10 years old. 

The outstanding trend in railway operation today is 
the rapidly expanding demand for speed, not in passen- 
ger service alone, but in freight service as well. There 
is little of the freight motive power in the 20-year-old- 
or-older class which is suitable for modern service. 
True, the locomotives move freight and move it faster 
than at the speeds which prevailed when they were new, 
but the price of speed is high in locomotive and track 
maintenance and the capacity at high speeds is low. 

These are the facts which do not appear when the 
ability to meet a given volume of traffic demand is under 
discussion. Then the question is how many train-miles 
and gross ton-miles can be produced and not the quality 
of the production. 


Capacity of the Motive-Power Inventory 


The question of maximum capacity is related to peak 
traffic conditions rather than to average conditions 
throughout the year. In attempting to estimate the ulti- 
mate possibilities of a given locomotive inventory, there- 
fore, a study of train and locomotive performance dur- 
ing the month of October is likely to give the best results. 
The data for such a study are shown in one of the tables. 

From a study of this table, it will be seen that the 
highest average monthly mileage of freight locomotives 
in active service during the month of October occurred 
in 1939 and was less than 3,200 miles per month; that 
the highest ratio of active locomotives to total locomo- 
tives was in 1926 when it reached 76.5 per cent. Gross 
ton-miles per train-mile have shown a steady tendency 
to increase, except during the years of the depression, 
and last October averaged over 2,100. 

Assuming, then, a performance in which all factors 
approximate the best conditions which have been expe- 
rienced, the locomotive inventory as of last October, in 


any peak month since October, 1929. Such a performance 
would have been at the rate of 68,500 gross ton-miles 
per 1,000-lb. tractive force. The fact that this is a 
somewhat more intensive tractive-force utilization than 
any heretofore attained suggest that this estimate of 
maximum capacity is reasonably liberal. 

While the number of locomotives involved—285 as- 
signed to freight service— is not large enough to affect 





Age Distribution of Locomotives of the Class I Railways, 
1930 to 1939, Inclusive 


New Locos. Locos. 
locos. installed Locos. installed Total 
installed new installed new locos. 

since 1920-1929, new prior 1915-1919, on 

1929* inclusive} to 19207 inclusivet line+ 
BGO 5s sceccsiatare 809 11,184 44,589 8,520 56,582 
LS re a eee 995 11,184 42,970 8,400 55,149 
BBs o2icsisrencterse 1,090 11,184 41,042 8,273 53.316 
Le re Buti 11,184 38,608 8,145 50,903 
i eee 1,195 11,184 35,925 8,017 48,304 
AOSD “assets 1,334 11,184 34,064 Raters 46,590 
OID ste wsetgrerne-s 1,431 11,184 32,502 45,146 
| RESETS 1,871 11,184 31,628 44,683 
REO iusioeueees 23423 11,184 30,503 43,810 
LO Sane ecEe 2.073 11,184 28,743 32,300¢ 





*From I. C. C. Statistics of Railways in the United States, except 
1939, which is estimated, 

t Based on I. C. C. statistics. 

¢ Estimated. 





the general average appreciably, it is of interest to note 
the remarkable growth in the intensity of utilization of 
electric locomotives in freight service. In 1937 the av- 
erage was about 2,500 miles per active electric freight 
per month and 46,500 gross ton-miles per 1,000-Ib. trac- 
tive force during the fall peak. In 1938 the utilization 
had increased to 4,500 miles per active locomotive and 
90,000 gross ton-miles per 1,000-lb. tractive force. Last 
year, while miles per active locomotive per month de- 
creased about 250, the gross ton-miles per 1,000-Ib. trac- 
tive force increased to almost 102,000. 





















Progress in Passenger Cars 





Outstanding developments of 1939 are in trucks, 
brakes, lighting and auxiliary power 


HE use of the new lightweight or high-tensile 

materials of construction in passenger cars has 

ceased to be the exception. All of the passenger- 
train cars ordered in 1939 are of lightweight construc- 
tion, employing either low-alloy high-tensile steels, stain- 
less steel, or aluminum alloys as the principal structural 
materials, 

With the exception of a few units, the orders are 
for individual cars. The few exceptions are combina- 
tion units for use in trains made up essentially of 
separate cars rather than for articulated trains. 

The majority of the cars ordered during 1939 are in- 
tended for use in lightweight, high-speed trains, rather 
than for general passenger-train service. The extent to 
which such equipment has been and is being ordered, 
however, indicates that the time is not far distant when 
the lightweight cars with smooth exteriors, oval roofs 
and unhooded ends will be playing an important part in 
general main-line passenger-train service, as well as in 
the high-speed de luxe trains. 


Individual-Car Power Plants 


Among the developments of particular interest dur- 
ing 1939 is the self-contained Diesel-electric auxiliary 
power plant for use on individual cars, which relieves 
the motive-power units of all but the traction load. 
Others of particular interest and significance in the 
mechanical equipment of passenger rolling stock are 
the disc and rotor type brakes by which the braking 
load is removed from the tread of the wheels. The 
disc brake received its first commercial application dur- 
ing 1939. The so-called rotor type is in the trial stages 
of its development. The decelostat, for individual auto- 
matic control of brake-shoe pressures on each truck in 


the train, also came into service during the past year. 
This device is a new approach to the problem of pre- 
venting wheel sliding on high-speed trains with high 
braking ratios. 

Continued changes are taking place in truck design 
with the objective of improving riding qualities and re- 
ducing weight. These include easier spring suspension, 
the use of alloy-steel castings, the trial of inboard roller- 
bearing journals and short wheel base. The use of cross 
stabilization has gained some ground. 


Fluorescent Lighting 


The keynote of inside design, decoration, and furnish- 
ings throughout the era of lightweight passenger-car de- 
sign has been comfort and attractiveness to the point of 
luxury—a luxury of richness rather than ornateness. 
The most active progress in this line during 1939 has 
been in the matter of lighting. With the advent of 
fluorescent lighting for passenger cars new possibilities 
in the decorative use of lighting as well as in its ade- 
quacy and uniformity of distribution have been opened 
up. Several applications differing in the methods of 
employing this new lighting medium were made during 
the past year. 

Although the articulated train may be said to have 
dropped into the background, so far as the past year is 
concerned at least, there have been a number of interest- 
ing applications of articulated groups for use in trains 
made up of separate cars. These consist of various 


kitchen, dining-room, and lunch-counter combinations. 
The use of such units is effective in meeting special con- 
ditions where the conventional dining car with kitchen 
and dining room in a single vehicle is inadequate to the 
demands of the traffic. 

















Intensity of Freight-Car Use 
Nearly Up to 1928-9 Peaks 





Receding margin of reserve capacity marked by increased purchases— 
New factors affecting the obsolescence of house cars 


peak of 1939 reached an intensity higher than that 
attained in 1928 and 1929 or in any year since that 
time. The use of total cars on line was only a fraction 
less intense than during the peaks of two earlier years. 
The average weekly loading during the four highest 
consecutive weeks of the fall peak was 844,000 cars. For 
the 1,357,000 active cars on line this was an average of 
1.61 active cars on line per weekly carloading. The 
respective figures for 1928 and 1929 are 1.69 and 1.67. 
The nearest approach to this in any succeeding year, 
until 1939, was made in both 1936 and 1937 with an 
average of 1.7 active cars on line per weekly carloading. 
The evidence of the approaching complete saturation 
of the present car supply, however, is seen in the ratio 
of carloadings to total cars on line. For the peak last 
fall this was 1.92, which compares with 1.89 and 1.88 
during 1928 and 1929, respectively. At no other time 
since those years has the ratio fallen below two. 


— utilization of active freight cars during the fall 


Some Car Shortages in October 


With 195,000 cars awaiting repairs, the car surpluses 
reached a minimum of 64,000 during the fall peak and, 
as was inevitable with such small surpluses, scattering 
shortages were reported during a period of about six 
weeks, with a maximum of 721. 

The estimate of the ultimate peak capacity of the cur- 


rent car supply in these annual articles has been based 
on the assumption that the maximum will be attained 
when the highest values ever previously attained for the 
various utilization factors are all reached at once during 
a fall peak of traffic movement. The best previous per- 
formance under such conditions was in 1928 and 1929 
when car surpluses reached a minimum of 86,000 and 
107,000, respectively, and cars awaiting repairs were 
148,000 and 133,000, respectively. This gave a per- 
formance of 1.89 and 1.88 cars on line per weekly car- 
loading and 1.69 and 1.67 active cars per weekly car- 
loading, respectively. In both years active cars were 
89.5 per cent of total cars on line. 

it has been the general experience that when surplus 
cars are reduced to a point approaching, or drop below, 
100,000, scattering shortages begin to appear. Evidence 
of this is afforded by the experience in the fall of 1928, 
1929, 1936, 1937, and 1939. The weight of past ex- 
perience indicates that to anticipate a surplus of 64,000 
as a safe factor in the car supply situation during the fall 
traffic peak is extremely dangerous even though the 
recorded shortages of last fall were no greater than those 
in 1936 when the minimum surplus was 112,000. If, then, 
we assume that a surplus of 100,000 is about the mini- 
mum which can safely be anticipated without danger of 
excessive shortages and reduce bad orders to a minimum 
of 6 per cent, the active car supply of last fall could have 
been increased to about 1,420,000 and with a utiliza- 
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tion equal to 1.61 active cars per average weekly car- 
loading during the four weeks’ peak, a maximum of 
about 880,000 carloads could have been handled. This 
would bring the utilization of cars on line to 1.84 per 
weekly carloading—lower than any yet attained. 


Fall Peak, Not Average Loading, the Test 


In using this estimate of ultimate capacity, it must 
be kept in mind that it is not an indication of the max- 
imum annual traffic which can be handled since it is 
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structural materials have made it possible to effect ma- 
terial reductions in freight-car weight, while such fac- 
tors as the new AB brake and snubbing devices for 
improvements in the riding of freight-car trucks are 
applicable to the existing inventory without other major 
changes, 


Obsolescent Box Cars 


_ A recent change affecting the obsolescence of box cars 
is a growing realization on the part of the railroads that 








Trends in Freight-Car Supply and Freight-Car Utilization 


1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 
Peak loading (000)*...... 1,184 1,186 960 768 635 
Cars on line Oct. 1) 

GMD eect ce ade ewale eee s 2,238 2,223 2,226 2,178 2,118 
Surpluses, minimum (000) 86 107 389 532 545 
Awaiting repairs (Oct. 1) 

(CO ea Se eee 148 133 157 194 262 
Active cars (000)........ 2,004 1,983 1,680 1,452 1,311 
Cars on line per weekly 

CAMORD oo cs ces sccseecs 1.89 1.88 2.32 2.84 3.34 
Active cars per weekly 

CRHIORE once ccccesingee a 1.69 1.67 ¥.25 1.89 2.06 
Active cars per cent of cars 

GMI oi c cclosicc oxo oes 89.5 89.5 75.5 66.7 62.0 
Car SHOGACER. occ ccc cece Sept. 23- Sept. 23- None None None 

Oct. 22¢ Oct. 317 
Maximum _— shortages __re- 
POM cccces ec cve sce «a 454 





* Average of four highest consecutive weeks. 


Probable 
maximum 
utilization 

with 
scattering 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 shortages 
658 641 721 820 832 711 844 880 
2,019 1,908 1,834 1,743 1,705 1,673 1,616 1,616 
377 318 208 112 102 139 64 100 
295 296 284 242 188 231 195 97 
1,347 1,294 1,342 1,389 1,415 1,303 1,357 1,419 
3.07 2.98 2.55 2.13 2.05 2.35 1.92 1.84 
2.05 2.02 1.86. 1.70 1.70 1.83 1.61 1.61 
66.8 68.0 73.4 80.0 83.0 78.0 83.9 88.0 
None None None Sept. 30- Jan. 1- None Sept. 15- 
Dec. 30 July 31 Oct. 31 
836 3,035 721 


+Small shortages, each aggregating fewer than 100 cars, were reported during a number of weeks earlier in the year. 








confined to the consideration of utilization during the 
four highest weeks of the fall peak. Since it is the fall 
peak, however, which most immediately affects the atti- 
tude of the railways toward the freight-car inventory, 
the probable maximum capacity of the current car sup- 
ply has a fairly definite relationship to the purchases and 
freight-car maintenance programs of the railroads. It 
must also be kept in mind that any index of freight-car 
capacity on a national basis conceals the numerous in- 
dividual situations of which it is the combined effect, in 
some of which saturation of the available car supply is 
attained long before and, in others, much later than for 
the railroads of the United States as a whole. Consid- 
erably before the ultimate capacity of the national 
freight-car inventory is reached, therefore, the demand 
for new cars makes itself felt. During 1939, for instance, 
orders were placed for over 50,000 freight cars in the 
United States, whereas in 1938 when peak carloads only 
slightly exceeded 700,000 per week orders were placed 
for about 16,500. With a prospective peak loading of 
875,000 to 900,000 cars per week, orders would prob- 
ably double those of the current year. This would re- 
flect not only the need for additional freight-car capacity, 
but replacements to reduce obsolescence as well. 

An evaluation of the obsolescence of the freight-car 
inventory presents considerable difficulty. During the 
past 10 years some 870,000 to 875,000 freight cars have 
been retired. During the same period, fewer than 300,- 
000 new cars have been installed. Other cars, however, 
have been rebuilt and repaired with betterments which 
have effected a considerable reduction of obsolescence. 
Even if one were to evaluate the effect of these retire- 
ments and additions on the average age of the cars in 
service, the result would scarcely be indicative of the true 
state of the inventory, since developments making for 
obsolescence of freight cars have not taken place at a 
uniform rate during the life history of the cars now in 
service. It is only within the past few years that new 


present cars are unsatisfactory for the shipment of many 
types of merchandise, and particularly for 1.c.1 merchan- 
dise, and that the lack of a completely satisfactory cars 
is a cause of traffic losses to the railroads. The demand 
is for a car which can be operated at high speed and 
which will protect the lading from damaging longitudi- 
nal, vertical and lateral shocks. The type of high-speed 
merchandise train service which has already been initi- 
ated on some railroads calls for box cars which can oper- 
ate at passenger-train speeds and ride like passenger- 
train cars. Indeed, passenger-train cars are being used 
in some of these services. With the announcement of 
the results of the A.A.R. high-speed freight-car-truck 
tests, box cars to meet the exacting new requirements 
will become a factor in the freight-car market. 
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Steel Service Counter with Shelves, Desk and Waste Can for Store 
Operation on the Union Pacific 








: The “400” of the Chicago & North Western was Streamlined on September 24 





Twenty New Streamliners in 1939 


Faster schedules and greater comforts increase the 
convenience of modern rail transportation 


WENTY streamlined trains, presenting the latest 
refinements in travel comfort and passenger con- 
veniences, were added to the already large list of 

luxury liners by the railroads in 1939, thereby bringing 
the total to 82 trains. With their colorful exteriors and 
even more colorful interiors, with pastel shades sur- 
mounting unique steel and wood panels, and improved 
lighting and other conveniences, these new trains add 
materially to the comfort of the traveling public. Of 
these 20 trains, 13 were placed in service in eastern 
and seven in western territory. 

The railroads also improved their service during the 
year by the installation of more than 13 new trains of 
modernized equipment, some on streamlined schedules. 
Among these were the Asa Packer of the Lehigh Val- 
ley between Newark and Mauch Chunk, the St. Louisan 
of the Pennsylvania between St. Louis and New York, 
trains Nos. 1 and 2 of the Kansas City Southern be- 
tween Kansas City and Shreveport, the Treasure Island 
of the Chicago & North Western-Union Pacific-Southern 
Pacific between Chicago and San Francisco, the Expo- 
sition Flyer of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy-Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western-Western Pacific between 
Chicago and San Francisco, the Trail Blazer of the 
Pennsylvania and the Pacemaker of the New York Cen- 
tral between Chicago and New York, and the latter’s 
Mercury between Chicago and Cleveland. The Over- 
nite Denverite of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and 
the Columbine of the Chicago & North Western-Union 
Pacific were placed in operation for the summer season 
to handle the overflow of business of the streamlined 
trains operated between Chicago and Denver. The Val- 
ley Flyer of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe was op- 
erated also during the summer between Bakersfield and 
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Oakland to handle the extra business created by the 
Golden Gate International Exposition. 


Solid Coach Trains Inaugurated 


Another significant development in 1939 was a fur- 
ther improvement in coach service, particularly in the 
eastern territory. Leading was the Seaboard Air Line, 
which early in February inaugurated the east’s first de- 
luxe chair car service between important cities. This 
New York-Florida train, the Silver Meteor, as well as 
the new lightweight trains added later in the year by 
the Seaboard Air Line, the Atlantic Coast Line and the 
Florida East Coast, provide lounge-buffet facilities, por- 
ter service, individual adjustable seats and low cost 
meals. 

Also in the east, the Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central established solid coach trains, the Trail Blazer 
and the Pacemaker, between New York and Chicago. 
These trains, with similar luxurious facilities, operate 
on schedules of 17 hr., or only one hour slower than 
the first class extra fare trains of these railroads. 

In the west, the Southern Pacific added to its fleet of 
economy trains by converting its Los Angeles-San Fran- 
cisco Coaster into a coach-tourist sleeping car train with 
low cost meals. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe added 
a dining car and three coaches to its Chicago-Los An- 
geles deluxe coach train, the El Capitan, and the Louis- 
ville & Nashville supplemented its regular dining car 
service with special service for coach passengers. 

Still another important development: in 1939 was the 
speeding up of trains generally. The most outstanding 
reductions in time were made between Chicago and 
Denver and were precipitated when the Chicago, Bur- 
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Lightweight Streamlined Trains Installed in 1939 


For List of 62 Trains Installed 1934-38, see Railway Age of January 1, 1938, page 25 and January 7, 1939, page 21 





Placed in Type of No. of 
Scheduled Motive Revenue 
Trains Railroad Between Service Power Cars 
Morning Hiawatha (2 trains) .. C. M. St. P. & P. Chicago-Twin Cities Jan. 21 S. 9 
Silvet MIG sc cec cus es cesenne S. ALE. New York-Miami-St. Petersburg Feb. 2 D.E. 7 
General Pershing ....:scseeces Cc. B&G St. Louis-Kansas City Apr. 30 D.E. *4 
Vulcan (2 trains) .......eeeee Sou. Chattanooga-Meridian Aug. 24 D.E. "2 
GOMCHROU seas niclen sc sec mone ase Sou. Birmingham-Mobile Sep. 24 D.E. *2 
CA0GP UCC NOIRE: viiccesieeecs's Cc. & N. W Chicago-Twin Cities Sep. 24 D.E. 10 
Joe WARRIOR iicac werccieieeas sss Sou. Oakdale-Tuscumbia Sep. 29 D.E. *2 
Cracker (2 trains) ........... Sou. Atlanta-Brunswick : Oct. 11 D.E. *2 
Rocky Mt. Rocket (2 trains) ... C. R. I. & P Chicago-Denver-Colorado Springs Nov. 12 D.E. 10 
Silver Meteor (2 trains) ...... S. 4. B&B New York-Miami-St. Petersburg Dec. 1 D.E. 7 
Champion (2 trains) .......... A. CC. % New York-Miami Dec. 1 D.E. 7 
Champion oc.6:s.0'000-00 lidiatee alelarxe ) fae al > New York-Miami_ Dec. 1 D.E. 7 
Peni yg AOE eocrec cs cn oir me's Ee mB € Jacksonville-Miami Dec. 3 D.E. 7 
To BE INSTALLED IN 1940 
Ragie: (2 tase) ook esac ccc ences MP. St. Louis-Omaha D.E. 6 
Daylight (2 trains). ....<...+.. os. San Francisco-Los Angeles Ss. 14 
City of Los Angeles .......... C. & N. W.-U. P. Chicago-Los Angeles D.E. 14 
City of San Francisco ......... Cc. & N. W.-U P.-S. P Chicago-San Francisco D.E. 14 
(2 aE) cvcacccecces we € NS ee Chicago-Milwaukee June 1 E. 4 
* Includes locomotive. E.—Electric. 
D.E.—Diesel-electric. S.—Steam. 








lington & Quincy, the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
and the Western Pacific placed the Exposition Flyer 
in service between Chicago and San Francisco on June 
10 on a schedule of 59 hr. 55 min., with corresponding 
faster time to Denver of 2034 hr. westbound and 1834 
hr. eastbound. On the same day, the Chicago-Denver 
schedules were further improved when the Overnite 
Denverite and the Columbine were placed in service be- 
tween Chicago and Denver on schedules of 17 1/3 hr., 
and 7 hr. 59 min., between Chicago and Omaha. East- 
bound, the Columbine’s schedule was 19% hr. from 
Denver to Chicago and 9 hr. from Omaha to Chicago, 
while the Burlington’s Aristocrat was placed on the 
same schedule. Later in the year the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific placed its Rocky Mountain Rockets in 
this service on a schedule of 19 hr. eastbound and 19% 
hr. westbound. 

In other parts of the country there were also major 
changes in schedules. The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy further speeded up one of its Twin Cities Morn- 
ing Zephyrs so that the train now covers the 431 miles 
between Chicago and St. Paul in 6% hr. instead of 6% 
hr. and the 441 miles between Chicago and Minneapolis 
in 634 hr. instead of 7 hr. The Pennsylvania speeded 
up its Spirit of St. Louis, between St. Louis and New 
York, 35 min., thereby establishing the fast time of 20 





Streamlined 





Diesel-Electric Locomotives for the Seaboard Air Line’s Florida Service 


hr. for the 1,052 miles. The Golden State Limited, op- 
erated by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific between Chicago and Los Angeles, was 
speeded up 1 hr. 55 min. or to 59 hr. 10 min. 

New York-Florida service, which has been materially 
speeded up during recent years, was made even faster 
in 1939, when the Seaboard Air Line, the Atlantic 
Coast Line and the Florida East Coast shortened the 
schedules of their trains. The present schedule of 25 
hr. between New York and Miami is 1 hr. 5 min. 
shorter than the fastest time last year. Another out- 
standing reduction in running time is the two-hour cut 
in the schedule of the Cotton States Special, operated 
over the Pennsylvania, the Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac, the Seaboard Air Line, the Atlanta & West 
Point and the Louisville & Nashville from New York 
to New Orleans, La. The New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania adopted a schedule of 17 hr. westbound 
and 17 hr. 25 min. eastbound for their new coach trains 
between New York and Chicago. 


Lower Rates Established 


An equally important development of the year was 
the initiation of reduced round-trip coach and sleeping 
(Continued on page 21) 
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This Train Carries Merchandise Nearly Five Hundred Miles in One Night 


Going to Town with Freight Trains 


Last year marked by increasingly fast schedules and 
extension of first morning delivery zones 


HE passing of the words “slow freight” from the 

[ railroad vocabulary was given added impetus dur- 

ing 1939 by the speeding up of many existing 
schedules and the inauguration of a number of new 
high-speed freight trains. The improvements in sched- 
ules that have been made in recent years have so en- 
larged the zones of first morning delivery from manu- 
facturing and jobbing centers that overnight runs of 350 
to 400 miles have now become common and next morn- 
ing delivery to points as remote as 400 and 500 miles is 
being accomplished in several cases. 

The largest installation of new high-speed freight 
trains during the year was that made by the Union Pa- 
cific, which established runs from Portland, Ore., to 
Boise, Idaho, from Salt Lake City to Idaho points, be- 
tween Los Angeles and Salt Lake City, between Den- 
ver and Kansas City, and from Omaha west to the Colo- 
rado state line on schedules never before attempted. Of 
these the Portland-Boise overnight run of 491 miles is 
indicative, involving an overall average speed, including 
stops for set-outs, of about 40 m.p.h. for nearly 500 miles. 

The “Whippet” on the Rutland, inaugurated in Jan- 
uary, is identified in the public mind by means of ad- 
vertising and by signs affixed to the locomotive and ca- 
boose. This train gives overnight service from Boston 
to points in northern Vermont and northeastern New 
York. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco added the Dixie Flash, 
to its fleet of “Flashes” during the year, giving over- 
night service from Memphis to points in the Southeast, 
and the Texas Flash, providing second morning delivery 
from St. Louis to Dallas and Fort Worth. These addi- 
tions, with the fast trains already in operation, give 
overnight service from St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Memphis to many points, at savings of as much as 24 
to 36 hours in several instances. 
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The Southern Pacific added the Arizona Overnight to 
its fleet of merchandise trains, giving early first morn- 
ing delivery from Los Angeles to Yuma, Ariz., and 
Phoenix, or to stations within a radius of 450 miles. In 
connection with this train, an extension of this fast ser- 
vice into Texas has been made. 

On September 1, the New York, Ontaro & Western 
established the Pony Express, a fast merchandise train 
to give overnight service between New York City and 
points in northern New York; and on September 16, 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas established fast freight 
trains that save a full day from St. Louis and Kansas 
City to many points in Texas. 

In December, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ac- 
celerated its schedules from Chicago to Texas by 24 hr. 
involving the operation of a train from Chicago to 
Kansas City, 451 miles, overnight. 

These new fast trains, selected geographically, are ex- 
amples of the extent to which freight trains are being 
accelerated, and the service expedited. That the ship- 
ping public is responding to these improvements is il- 
lustrated by the operation of the M.S.1, of the Illinois 
Central, one of the pioneer, high-speed, solid merchan- 
dise trains. Although this train was originally set up 
to handle 25 to 30 cars, business has increased to the 
point that 75 to 80 cars are loaded nightly. Accord- 
ingly, it has now been split into two sections, one carry- 
ing merchandise for points between Chicago and Cairo, 
Iil., the other with traffic destined to the territory be- 
tween Cairo and Memphis. 

The new trains not only call for high speeds enroute, 
but for prompt and efficient terminal handling. This ne- 
cessity is indicated by an analysis of the performance 
of Canadian Pacific No. 905 from Montreal to Toronto, 
335 miles, one of the first of these trains to be placed 
in service. Merchandise for this train is loaded at the 
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Place Viger, Montreal, freighthouse up to 6:20 p. m. 
Other cars are then added and the train arrives at Ou- 
tremont yard (part of the way up a 2 per cent grade) 
at 6:45 p. m. Here cars from five different yards are 
classified and put into the train, which leaves at 7 p. m. 
The first stop outside the Montreal district is at De 
Beaujeu, 40 miles from Montreal, at 8:05 p. m., where 
cars from Cornwall, Ont., are picked up. The train 
arrives at Smiths Falls, a division terminal 129 miles 
west of Montreal, at 10:40 p. m., and leaves at 11 p. m., 
after setting out cars for the freighthouse and for local 
trains and trucks, and picking up cars from Ottawa. 
The train arrives at Trenton, Ont., 103 miles further 
on at 2:05 a. m., and departs at 2:40 a. m., during which 
time cars for the freighthouse and local trains are set 
out and cars for Toronto are picked up. The next stop 
is at Leaside yard in Toronto, at 6 a. m. 

This system of operation, with few stops and with 
prompt yard work where stops are made, is the basis 
for all these operations. It is only by expediting these 
trains through intermediate terminals and eliminating 
stops that the fast schedules can be made. 


Proper Equipment 


High-speed freight schedules also require first-class 
equipment. Several of the overnight merchandise trains 
started with the use of baggage cars, while others used 
freight cars with steel wheels. Still another idea was 
the assigning of equipment specifically to these runs. 
The Union Pacific has gone a step farther by having 
a fleet of 100 lightweight cars built specifically for fast 
service, some of which are equipped with roller bear- 
ings. 

During the year several of the roads also equipped 
freight locomotives with roller bearings for high-speed 
service. 

Recognizing this trend towards the design of equip- 
ment for this high speed service, the Association of 
American Railroads appropriated $45,000 for testing 
various types of trucks for high-speed freight service, 
and these tests were made during the last summer on 
cars equipped with glass floor plates to enable the action 
of the trucks at high speeds to be observed. These runs 
were made at speeds as high as 85 m.p.h. 

The public is definitely demanding higher speeds in 
freight service today. The trains referred to above in- 
dicate the response of the railways to this type of ser- 
vice, a response that will extend more widely during this 
year. This service in turn is creating new problems for 
the mechanical and the engineering and maintenance of 
way departments, which these departments are al- 
ready facing and solving. 


Baggage-Express Car for the Southern. Light Weight 115,000 Lb. Length of Body End Posts, 70 Ft. 9 In. Builder, Bethlehem Steel Co. 
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Twenty New Streamliners in 1939 
(Continued from page 19) 


car rates in the East, which incorporate the principle 
of “The-further-you-go-the-less-you-pay-per-mile,” and 
comprise the first application of the “decrease-as-dis- 
tance-increases” scale to all points within one of the 
three major passenger territories. The basic round- 
trip coach rate in the East was reduced from 2.5 cents 
per mile to 2.25 per mile for distances up to 100 miles, 
and to an amount equal to 0.034 cents less for each 50- 
mile block thereafter, until a minimum of 1.7 cents per 
mile is reached for distances of 901 miles or more. 
Similarly, the 3-cent per mile round trip rail rate 
applicable to lower berths and parlor cars now scales 
down to a minimum of 2.7 cents per mile at 901 miles. 
Also, the rail rate for upper berths was reduced from 3 
cents to 2.7 cents, with the thought that this rate, which 
is slightly above the coach rate of 2.5 cents and a little 
below the lower berth rail rate of 3 cents, would en- 
courage coach passengers to use upper berths. At the 
same time, round-trip rail rates for upper berths were 
scaled down from 2.7 cents to 2.43 cents at 901 miles. 
Another interesting rate reduction in 1939 was the 
“Grand Circle” fare that was offered to stimulate 
travel to the two World’s Fairs. For $90 an individual 
could travel by coach from any point in the United 
States to either New York or San Francisco, then cross 
the continent to the other city and return to the start- 
ing point, a complete tour of the United States with 
stop-over privileges. First-class tickets for the “Grand 
Circle” tour were reduced to $135, plus special Pullman 
rates of $45 for a lower berth and $34.50 for an upper. 


Summary 


The developments in 1939 have carried forward the 
trend toward a continued increase in train speeds and 
corresponding improvements in all facilities. At the 
same time, improved accommodations have become a 
corollary of faster schedules. 

The public demands improved passenger service, and 
the railroads are keeping pace with its command. Eight 
new trains are being built at the present time and will 
be placed in service in 1940, while still others will be 
ordered and constructed in this year. Indicative of this 
trend is the action of the Colorado & Southern and its 
subsidiary, the Fort Worth & Denver City, which, 
during the closing weeks of 1939, applied to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation for loans with which 
to finance the purchase of two streamlined trains which 
will be operated between Fort Worth, Texas, and Den- 
ver, Colorado. 














New Rock Island Bridge Over the 
Cimarron River in Southwestern Kansas 


as for the more intensive maintenance of their 

existing properties, create a pressing problem for 
the railways, a problem which now takes on increased 
significance as they have just come through a year 
which closed with an abnormally large increase in traf- 
fic, and are entering a year that promises greater de- 
mands on railway facilities than have been experienced 
in any year since the beginning of the depression. Fac- 
ing these facts, railway engineering and maintenance 
officers are taking stock of their tracks, bridges, build- 
ings and water service facilities to a degree that they 
have not done during the last decade, not only with 
new hope that additional work can be undertaken dur- 
ing 1940, but with the realization that much of this 
work must be undertaken if the tracks and other units 
of fixed property are not to present an obstacle to the 
determination of the railways to meet all demands which 
may be made on them, and to increase further the 
speed and attractiveness of train travel and the efficiency 
and economy of train operation. 

The conditions that confront engineering and main- 
tenance of way officers in this regard extend to practi- 
cally every element of the fixed property, including 
main tracks, yards, sidings and passing tracks, many 
types of railway buildings, bridges, and engine terminal 
facilities, and water pumping, treating, storing and de- 
livery equipment. They extend also to every method 
of carrying out the upkeep of these facilities, not alone 
to insure that their maintenance, the cost of which runs 
into hundreds of millions of dollars annually under 
even the most favorable conditions, will be done effec- 
tively and with the greatest economy, but also to insure 
that it will be carried out with the least possible inter- 
ference with train operation. 


|e need for new and revised facilities, as well 


Many New Facilities Needed 


One of the outstanding characteristics of the railway 
industry in years past has been the magnitude of its 
construction activities, both as regards the number of 


More Traffic—More 
Construction 
and 


Maintenance 





Higher Speeds Demand Greater Re- 
finement in Track Line and Surface 





This article, based on a review of the construc- 
tion and maintenance activities of the railways 
of the United States since 1925, and the radical 
changes that have been made in operating 
methods, shows that, allowing for the decrease 
in traffic during the depression years, the 
increased life of materials and the greater 
efficiency of performing work, the railways are 
in need of many new and improved facilities 
and must spend more for maintenance to keep 
pace with increased traffic and the demands for 
improved service. 











projects undertaken and their size. That this activity 
has been much less outstanding since the full force of 
the depression set in is evidenced clearly in the fact 
that whereas the annual gross expenditures of the Class 
I railways of the country for additions and_better- 
ments to their fixed properties (not net additions) av- 
eraged $461,848,250 in the years 1923 to 1930, inclu- 
sive, annual expenditures for these same purposes have 
averaged only $147,016,125 in the years 1931 to 1938, 
inclusive, or only approximately one-third as much. 
Furthermore, the limited expenditures of recent years, 
with few exceptions, have embraced projects of limited 
scope, insufficient funds being available to carry out the 
many large projects contemplated by the railways in the 
interest of better service and economy. 

It is true that both passenger and freight traffic were 
off sharply during the latter period, which reduced the 
drain on many units of fixed property, but far offset- 
ting this factor is the fact that during this same period 
operating methods have changed more radically than 
during any equal period since the beginning of the rail- 
ways, these changes rendering thousands of otherwise 
satisfactory facilities inadequate, obsolete or out of 
place. Because of this trend, the railways have fallen 
far behind their needs for modernized facilities, and 
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these needs are growing as the changes necessitated by 
improved service and greater economies in operation 
are growing and expanding. That increased traffic in 
1940 will add further to these needs, is obvious. Fur- 
thermore, it is equally evident that the continued use 
by the railways of many of their inadequate or obsolete 
facilities will place a serious obstacle in their program 
for higher speeds and improved service, and serious 
restrictions upon the goals of increased efficiency and 
economy of operation toward which they are striving. 

One of the most important outmoding influences 
upon the present fixed properties of the railways is 
the public demand for speed, which, directly or indi- 
rectly, affects almost every element of the track struc- 
ture as to both design and layout. .In the first place, 
the operation of passenger trains and of heavily-loaded 
freight trains at higher speeds requires a stronger 
track structure, including heavier rail and fastenings, 
increased depth of ballast, and a higher tie standard, 
and along with this a greater degree of refinement in 
practically every phase of track maintenance, espe- 
cially line and surface. With increases in speed come 
also the necessity for revisions in alignment to reduce 
or eliminate curvature, a problem which has been met 
by those roads that have inaugurated high-speed pas- 
senger train service, and that will confront other roads 
as this class of service is extended. 


Sidings and Yards 


Along with the changes required in main-line tracks 
to permit faster train operation is the effect of such 
operation upon passing sidings, yard layouts and turn- 
out construction. Obviously, such operation does not 
permit the delays of stop-and-wait meets in single- 
track territory. This has brought to the fore central- 
ized traffic control, with its power operation of all 
switches, longer turnouts to permit higher speeds 
through them, and the respacing and lengthening of 
sidings. It also requires that the sidings affected be 
constructed and maintained to higher standards than 
formerly, and that they be longer to permit meeting 
and passing movements without stopping. 

Furthermore, yard facilities at terminals and inter- 
mediate points, in general, comprise one of the most 
serious obstacles to expedited freight train service. 
While many improvements have been made in equip- 
ment, and especially in power, to keep freight moving 
over the line, inadequate revenues have made it impos- 
sible to bring about those changes at many yards and 
terminals which are conducive, if not essential, to the 
expeditious handling of cars at these points, comparable 
with the expedited road movements and the still greater 
toad haul speeds which are contemplated. 

Among the principal needs at yards are the rear- 
rangement of tracks to meet the new operating require- 
ments, new or revised humps, the installation of car 
retarders and power-operated switch movements, im- 
proved yard lighting, modern communication systems, 
pneumatic messenger service, and the relocation and re- 
arrangement of yard office facilities. All of these im- 
provements have demonstrated their importance and 
ability in expediting the handling of cars through ter- 
minals, and their more widespread adoption awaits only 
the return of adequate revenues to the railways, with 
the funds for improvements which this will make 
possible. 

With these major improvements necessary in track 
and yard facilities must come many changes and im- 
provements in fuel and water stations if service delays 
are to be cut to a minimum, if schedules are to be fur- 
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ther shortened, and if the problems of locomotive 
maintenance, as affected by the quality of the boiler 
water, are to be minimized. Furthermore, in view of 
the relatively few fuel and water stations that have 
been built in recent years, and the marked develop- 
ments which have taken place in coal and water-han- 
dling facilities, it is essential that many existing fa- 
cilities be modernized to increase their dependability and 
their efficiency of operation. 

With the longer locomotive runs, larger engine tanks 
and faster schedules that are inherent in modern oper- 
ation, many water stations that were once of primary 
importance are now passed up by important trains and 
are required only for intermittent use, if at all. At © 
the same time, other stations are becoming principal 
water stops and must be provided with new pumping 
and power units, new service tanks of greater capacity, 
and means for the faster delivery of water to locomo- 
tives. To bring about these conditions at hundreds of 
points on the railways awaits no realization of their 
importance on the part of engineering and operating 
officers, because they know that the fast train service 
of today does not allow for unnecessary stops, the 
special routing of trains or locomotives to reach fuel 
and water stations, and slow or ineffective delivery. 
Such improvements have already been made at some 
points, and only the lack of available funds has restricted 
their construction at many other points. 

Coupled with the essential improvements already 
mentioned, the railways are being forced to give in- 
creased attention to their buildings to meet changing 
operating conditions or service requirements, or the de- 
mands of the public for facilities in keeping with the 
marked improvements which are being made in pas- 
senger train accommodations and service. Outstand- 
ing among those buildings requiring attention are pas- 
senger stations, which, except in relatively few in- 
stances, have been neglected during the depression 
while such funds as were available have been devoted 
to those facilities affecting the efficiency and safety of 
train operation. No one will deny that through this 
enforced neglect many stations are now not only out 
of keeping with the improvements that are being made 
in passenger service, but are largely unfit for the pur- 
pose for which they are being used. Many of these 
stations will have to be replaced, but many more of 
them can be remodeled and modernized most effectively, 
and at relatively small cost as compared with complete 
rebuilding, as is evidenced by the number of effective 
passenger station renovation projects that have been 
carried out during the last two or three years, taking 
advantage of the extensive developments in building 
materials and equipment. 


Behind in Maintenance 


Supplementing the large need for the modernization 
of their fixed properties to meet the demands for better 
service and more expeditious and economical train op- 
eration, the railways must look seriously to a higher 
standard of maintenance of these properties. At the 
outset of the depression in 1929, as the result of plow- 
ing millions of dollars of earnings back into their 
properties, the physical condition of the railways was 
at its peak, whereas following ten years of greatly re- 
stricted earnings and seriously curtailed expenditures 
for the maintenance of way and structures, the physi- 
cal condition of the railways at the beginning of 1940, 
including many miles of main-line tracks and many im- 
portant structures, is at a definitely lower ebb. 

To substantiate this contention, one need only look 
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at the records of the expenditures which have been 
made for maintenance of way and structures over the 
last 15 years. During the five years ending with 1929, 
these expenditures by the Class I railways of the 
United States (excluding switching and terminal com- 
panies) averaged $849,020,923 annually, whereas in 
the nine years from 1931 to 1939, inclusive, the annual 
expenditures of these same roads averaged only ap- 
proximately $422,000,000. These figures show that, 
during the last nine years, the railways have spent less 
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in the table, presents practical difficulties, an analysis 
of two of the major items, rail and ties, can be made 
with some degree of accuracy. Even here, however, 
due allowance must be made for the practices which 
have been developed for prolonging the service life of 
rail through welding, heat treating and grinding, and 
the increased life of ties which has been effected as a 
result of better protection ‘against mechanical destruc- 
tion through the use of larger tie plates, and against 
decay through the wider use of preservative treatment. 








Expenditures for Maintenance of Way and Structures, Class I Railways 











(Thousands) 

Average 

1925-1929 

(Inclusive) 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
SEDRTOEORORNOE: soi. 0s saw sannensaeanans $57,262 $49,324 $36,552 $31,921 $33,347 $35,605 $37,357 $39,801 $38,935 
Roadway Maintenance ..........e0.00- ,698 48,575 32,042 30,026 30,714 35,809 38,289 42,017 37,219 
BMRRMIE LOD cise sarees hunsaee suas es ex 2,608 1,774 1,466 933 1,051 1,453 1,326 1,709 1,256 
SBUGES, TCUNVELES, (CLC. oodiccie ceive 60s 43,471 28,123 19,434 17,627 20,139 22,646 24,032 26,268 24,200 
MEPS Guba sascha ossos sebuasol euGana wees 114,859 72,651 50,294 43,543 50,748 51,936 56,315 59,799 53,762 
RUBS teen un cook sates ow asuunaseienns 47,402 25,960 13,762 14,324 15,418 16,302 21,192 20,412 17,406 
Other Track Materials ...00600000080 48,354 26,505 15,726 15,362 18,694 20,959 26,732 30,228 22,817 
RUA --sRiab babe auwichs waneaeeSenee 19,379 8,601 4,969 5,814 7,538 8,357 11,992 12,362 7,744 
Track Laying and Surfacing .......... 211,067 131,274 83,407 77,025 85,641 94,033 106,072 121,113 103,420 
Fences and Snow Sheds ...........00% 5,831 3,829 2,135 2,047 2,412 2,260 73,39 73,689 12,939 
CURIE AE ARIE: <c.c3ns.0'0.0's 60.0 oe ciwne 13,115 9,656 6,468 5,969 7,293 7,186 sg ~ 
RSMROON. 1652445 <b sesuenescyebeae owe 79,000 42,539 24,924 24,576 31,448 33,047 41,252 47,757 34,315 
REE PRIN. Sox so wb heirs eae isa oie 10,444 6,299 3,952 3,749 4,441 4,497 5,860 6,182 4,672 
Tools. end Bauipment |... iss csiccccccse 18,230 11,834 7,917 8,051 10,666 11,044 13,452 15,408 11,456 
SRINEPS og esau an eakseucees ance eens © 5,907 3,941 2,811 2,417 ,810 2,427 3,118 3,303 2,806 
Removing Snow, Ice and Sand ....... 9,947 4,343 4,699 4,188 5,630 7,001 13,365 6,655 5,239 
DAROCRINEINONG  .655:5'65:5 6 4as5s ww ees ceaisawais 78,449 56,095 40,621 34,714 37,310 39,105 51,059 58,891 51,961 

$849,021 $530,613 $351,179 $322,286 $365,300 $393,967 $454,810 $495,594 $420,147 

Note: Miscellaneous includes signals and interlocking, all charges for depreciation and unclassified items. 


* Not shown separately since 1935. 
j Includes, signs, as well as fences and snow sheds. 








than 50 per cent as much annually to maintain their 
fixed properties as they spent during the earlier period. 

What does this mean? Obviously, these figures in- 
dicate a much greater accumulation of deferred main- 
tenance than actually exists, because of the reduced 
volume of traffic and the resulting lessened wear and 
tear on the properties during the latter period. But 
allowing generously for this reduction in traffic, and 
also for the increased life which is being secured from 
track materials through the use of heavier rails, the 
welding and heat treating of rail ends, improved joint 
fastenings, larger tie plates and treated ties, as well as 
for the marked advances that have been made in the 
efficiency with which work is being performed through 
the use of specialized organization and the wider use 
of power machines and tools, it is evident that the 
accrued deficiency in the maintenance of the tracks 
and fixed structures of the railways is large. In fact, 
after taking into account all of the more tangible ele- 
ments and making generous deductions for those of a 
less tangible character, it is estimated that the defi- 
ciency that has accrued in maintenance to the present 
time amounts to more than a billion dollars, an amount 
equal to more than that spent by the railways for the 
maintenance of their tracks and structures in any two 
years since 1930. 

Some indication of the extent to which this aggre- 
gate deficiency is distributed among the various ele- 
ments of the fixed property is afforded by the accom- 
panying table giving the break-down of maintenance 
expenditures between 1931 and 1938, inclusive, com- 
pared with the corresponding average expenditures from 
1925 to 1929, inclusive. 


Rail and Tie Renewals 


While quantitative determination of the accrued de- 
ficiency in expenditures for individual items, as shown 


The amount of rail laid by the Class I roads from 1925 
to 1939, inclusive, measured in tons, is shown in an- 
other of the accompanying tables. From this table it 
is noted that while the amount of rail laid in 1939, 
estimated at approximately 850,000 gross tons, showed 
a sharp increase over that laid in 1938, it was still less 
than one-half the amount of rail laid annually in the 
years 1925 to 1931, inclusive. 

As regards tie renewals, it can be seen from another 
of the accompanying tables that the Class I roads in- 
serted approximately 44,000,000 ties in 1939. This 
represented an increase in the renewals over those in 
1938, but it was at least three million fewer than the 








Rail Applied in Renewal—Class I Roads 


Gross Gross 

Tons Tons 
BOD 55s e:sleiee-aieieie oor 1,950,146 WS eo- <i ecece:ccoxsccrersnecelerorse 394,536 
MLO) e <a Sa cuealeaesi 2,209,873 BRIE <0) orb ie\Sie 00 cipieroretorers 403,254 
NODE i a\o. chars ia iniererso ew 2,124,765 MIRAE oxalate a ce-e'o) 010) evetstel es oi6 631,093 
MOOR. os5.6b1eierore-oseietureieve 2,080,277 WS Bins: oi 6tereretaveleveteerererete 582,794 
DODD esi5:oso:0r0 6:6e°s ere eerove 1,958,489 DOO ss crais:o)s-0re-elotbiereceietece 921,298 
125 aR eee eet 1,517,002 ROE 6105's erasers et6iate piel eiers 1,029,861 
MO BW cers is aides Sasa sien 984,900 DOSS oaie ee oa acaresere arate 599,752 

MP5 9 ersraracavore-sraceverorere oot 850,000* 





* Estimated. 





renewals made in both 1936 and 1937, and was only 
about 56 per cent as many ties as were inserted in 
tracks annually between 1925 and 1929, inclusive, when 
tie renewals averaged 78,770,446. In view of these fig- 
ures, and giving due consideration to all of the factors 
which have contributed to the increased life of ties in 
recent years, it appears that at the end of 1939 there 
was still an accumulated deficiency in tie renewals of 
at least 90,000,000 ties. 

While, the large amount of deferred maintenance in- 
dicated on the railways is widely distributed, it is a 
fact that many classes of facilities have been affected 
much more seriously than others, and that minimum 
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evidence of retrenchment is seen in high-speed, main- 
line tracks. With the advent of higher speeds of both 
passenger and freight trains on these tracks, the in- 
creased demand for smoother riding, and the ever- 
present demand for safety of operation, maintenance 
of way officers have been compelled to spend increas- 





Crossties Applied in Renewals—Class I Roads 





BO sro -ciera gee cicies ote eee 82,716,674 eae voc vere ene snseces 39,190,473 
NO MGi ae clare cipro ccceisio we 80,745,509 TPs cc cdavievcewewcs 37,295,716 
OMe acne eccrk vse es 78,340,182 BIGGS woo ccs ceva cease 43,306,205 
TORS career enwiecie teas 77,370,491 MN ad dao oa dalecia tae 44,351,900 
MPa ciate nclneleutaes 74,679,375 NGA s Feta twee cn cdeas 47,361,015 
NGO a ai ere c. taucrare oeckete 63,353,828 NDP eve vennwessucces 47,729,538 
TOD hceceavs oe ecole se 51,501,659 EGAN ei aia soo uate cornea ace 41,363,224 
WGOWre counccenecucews 44,000,000* 
* Estimated. 





ing proportions of the funds available to them for the 
maintenance of their high-speed tracks, at the expense 
of other elements of their properties where the factor 
of safety and public opinion are not involved or are 
less vital. This, of course, is as it should have been, 
and yet every railway officer realizes that there is a 
limit beyond which this practice cannot be continued, 
and that with an upturn in traffic and earnings, this 
practice must be modified materially. 


Mechanical Equipment to the Rescue 


The fact that the railway properties have been main- 
tained to the standards that they have, with their still 
enviable safety record, in spite of the generally in- 
creased tempo of railway operation, is a tribute to 
every engineering and maintenance of way man. Dur- 
ing the early years of the depression, with their drastic 
reductions in revenue and resulting allotments for 
maintenance of way and structures work, many main- 
tenance of way men feared dire consequences to the 
safety of train operation if the situation was to be pro- 
longed, but in a very remarkable way they have met the 
challenge and have stretched the maintenance dollar to 
a point unthought of prior to the depression. While 
this was brought about in many ways, one of the most 
outstanding has been through the more widespread and 
extensive use of power tools and work equipment for 
carrying out all classes of maintenance work. 

While a limited number of types of power tools and 
work equipment were available for maintenance of way 
work prior to 1920, it was not until the relative boom 
period from 1922 to 1930 that their full possibilities 
for reducing the arduous character of many classes of 
work, while improving the quality of the work and at 
the same time effecting substantial economies, as well 
as speeding up the completion of programs, became 
fully evident and the use of such equipment became 
widespread. With the onset of the depression, all of 
these advantages obtainable through the use of equip- 
ment became increasingly important, a fact which was 
further emphasized by the increase in the wage scale 
of approximately 15 per cent, made late in 1937. Ob- 
viously, the higher the wage scale, the greater is the 
economy in employing work equipment. This was 
demonstrated clearly following the increase in wages re- 
ferred to previously, which immediately brought to the 
fore some machines that could not be justified previ- 
ously on grounds of economy, and at the same time 
added greatly to the incentive for further development 
and expansion in the use of power machines and tools 
for maintenance of way and structures work. 

So important has been the contribution of all classes 
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of work equipment to the efforts of the maintenance 
of way and structures forces that there is no question 
but that without this equipment the operations of these 
forces would have been seriously affected throughout 
the depression years, with definite reflection upon the 
condition of the fixed property. In fact, so great has 
been the effect of many types of equipment upon meth- 
ods of carrying out maintenance work that it is doubt- 
ful if much of this work could today be carried out at 
all if it became necessary to return to hand methods. 
Outstanding among this equipment is the motor car, 
which has eliminated the arduous task of pumping 
hand cars, delivers the men fresh on their work, short- 
ens the time going to and from work, and greatly in- 
creases the mobility of the forces generally. Likewise, 
the: tie tamper has reduced the drudgery of a difficult 
task at best, and, in addition, produces more uniform 
work of greater permanence at a cost less than that of 
hand work. Similarly, the tie adzer conserves time, 
does more accurate work, reduces the hazard of per- 
sonal injuries and conserves the life of ties. Spike 
pullers, spike drivers, bolt tighteners, power drills, rail 
grinders and other machines and tools are demonstrat- 
ing the same characteristics of economy, speed and 
safety that are so essential today in maintenance of 
way work. The same can be said of many types of 
work equipment being employed by bridge and build- 
ing forces, including cranes, pile drivers, air com- 
pressors, electric generators, paint sprays, power saws, 
wood borers, power wrenches, power trench pumps, etc. 


Large Investment in Equipment 


That the railways are convinced of the economy and 
other advantages of work equipment for carrying out 
maintenance of way and structures work is evidenced 
in the fact that they have invested more than $100,- 
000,000 in this type of equipment and are continuing to 
purchase .additional units to the extent that their re- 
sources will permit. Spurred by increased earnings 
early in 1937, the roads purchased more than 3,300 
units of new equipment during that year, involving a 
total outlay of more than $5,000,000, and, in spite of 
the sharp decline in traffic in the latter part of 1937, 
and the continued low level of earnings during 1938, 
they purchased more than 1,200 units during 1938. 
Again stimulated by the somewhat better conditions pre- 
vailing during the first nine months of 1939, they pur- 
chased another 3,500 units last year. 

No longer can the maintenance forces afford to use 
the obsolete steam shovel where faster, more flexible 
and more efficient shovels are available. Neither can 
they afford to continue the use of certain types of rail- 
bound equipment, whose cost of operation is being 
burdened by the successful efforts of the train-service 
brotherhoods to place their members on this equipment 
as a “make work” measure. Nor can they afford to 
continue to operate many of their older heavy section 
motor cars, which have been rendered obsolete and a 
hazard to the track forces as the result of the general 
reduction in size of section gangs. And the same can 
be said of many of the old units of power tamping 
equipment, which, today, in the light of improvements 
which have been made in power units and in the tamp- 
ing tools themselves, are highly inefficient. 

A fuller realization of these conditions, supplemented 
by increased demands for quality work, greater effi- 
ciency, and the prospects for increased earnings dur- 
ing 1940, all point to extensive purchases of a wide va- 
riety of power tools and work equipment in the months 
immediately ahead. 








Replacements to meet modern train 
operating conditions—New equip- 
ment solves performance problems— 


I. C. C. requirements to be met 


indicates that 1940 will present important prob- 

lems incident to the improvement, operation, and 
maintenance of signaling facilities, dealing specifically 
with (1) the construction of new signaling and the re- 
habilitation of that now in service to meet more fully 
the requirements of present-day train operation, (2) the 
utilization of new systems and apparatus to improve 
signaling performance and thus reduce the number of 
unnecessary train stops as well as minimize maintenance 
and operating costs, and (3) the organization of signal 
forces to meet the requirements of the new signaling 
rules, standards and instructions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, without incurring excessive charges 
or inaugurating complicated record and filing systems. 


A REVIEW of signaling developments during 1939 


Signaling for To-day’s Train Operation 


Shortened schedules for both passenger and freight 
trains, which were inaugurated during the years of 
light traffic, must be maintained and perhaps further 
improved, with on-time performance, in spite of the 
fact that increases in the number of trains due to bet- 
ter business will introduce further interference between 
trains. Efficiency dictates that train performance be 
maintained and improved by utilizing existing locomo- 
tives and tracks to maximum capacity, and the most 
logical method of reducing over-all time of trains be- 
tween termini is to minimize the number of unnecessary 
train stops and delays. Modern signaling is peculiarly 
adapted to effect these results in many instances. 

On certain single-track lines on which additional fast 
trains had been introduced, it became evident during the 
period of peak traffic in 1939 that scheduled freight 
trains were suffering serious delays on the territories 
where other trains met and passed these freight trains. 
One logical solution for such a problem, which was fol- 
lowed on several projects during the last year and is 
proposed for others in 1940, is to furnish centralized 
traffic control, which will minimize delays and thereby 
reduce the over-all time of freight trains about 1.2 min. 
per mile. On certain sections of double track, the intro- 
duction of fast scheduled trains has resulted in serious 
delays to slower trains which are required to enter sid- 
ings to let the other trains pass. Under such circum- 
stances, one road now proposes to install centralized 
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Centralized Traffic Control Saves Train Time at Junctions and 
Passing Tracks 


traffic control for either-direction operation on both 
tracks on a 160-mile territory, by means of which faster 
trains can be run around the slower ones, and still keep 
all trains moving with safety. 

On some double-track lines, where traffic conditions 
have changed during recent years and new freight loco- 
motives haul longer trains at higher speeds, further 
study has been given to the matter of removing sections 
of second track between portions left as passing tracks. 
The practicability of efficient train operation on the one 
track remaining is made possible by the use of central- 
ized traffic control including power-operated switches 
and signals for directing train movements, thus elimi- 
nating the unnecessary delays inherent with time-table 
and train order operation. 

If the sidings are spaced on a time-distance basis and 
are adequate in length, very little train time need be lost 
in making meets as compared with ordinary double- 
track operation. Furthermore, much less time is wasted 
in making passes as compared with double track where 
hand operated switches are used and train movements 
are governed by time-tables and train orders. During 
the last few years, one road removed extended sections 
of second track, leaving portions as passing tracks, and 
during 1939 another road removed eight miles of sec- 
ond track as a trial, looking to an extensive program ot 
this character in which sections of second track would 
be used normally in right-hand running. 

The amount of time lost in reducing speed to a low 
limit and then again accelerating to normal speed varies 
roughly with the square of the differences in speed; 
thus as train speeds are increased generally, this time 
loss mounts rapidly. In many instances, speed limits 
can be raised by changing crossovers and turnouts at 
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less expense than comparable results can be effected by 
reductions of curvature elsewhere. During 1939, much 
study was given to the reconstruction of turnouts to per- 
mit increased speeds up to 50 m.p.h, while one road, 
by means of a special track arrangement, operates trains 
over turnouts at an end-of-double-track layout at a 
maximum authorized speed of 70 m.p.h. 

One of the most evident inconsistencies in railroading 
is to “run the wheels off of freight trains” to get them 
over a division, and then waste hours in receiving yards, 
in classifying the cars and in dispatching them in trains 
again. By rearranging tracks and installing power 
switches and car retarders, incoming trains can be pulled 
in on tracks leading to humps, while classification tracks 
can be made long enough to hold entire trains so they 
can depart directly from these tracks. The power 
switches and retarders insure maximum yard-operating 
capacity at all hours, with a minimum number of em- 
ployees. Through these means, from 40 min. to an 
hour or more is saved in the yard time of cars, and the 
savings in operating expenses thus effected represent a 
high return on the investment for new facilities. 


New Signaling Apparatus 


During 1939, rapid progress was made in the devel- 
opment and installation of code control automatic sig- 
naling apparatus, by means of which the controls for 
four or more aspects displayed by a signal are handled 
over the track itself, rather than using line wires for 
some of the controls. The elimination of line control 
circuits obviates signal failures caused by lightning, as 
well as breaks and crosses of line wires. Within recent 
months, d-c. code equipment has been developed to the 
point where it can be operated efficiently from local bat- 
tery supply, thus further minimizing the likelihood of 
interruptions caused by lightning. Another advantage 
of this d-c. track code control for wayside automatic 
block signaling is that track circuits up to 15,000 ft. in 
length can be operated successfully, whereas three or 
more ordinary d-c. track circuits would be required in 
blocks of this length. 

On much of the older automatic signaling territory, 
the signals should be respaced and new signals installed 
to provide block lengths and aspects in accordance with 
braking distances of modern high-speed trains. The 
Chicago & North Western completed a change-over of 
this nature during 1938, while more extensive pro- 
grams on the New York Central between Vickers, Ohio, 
and Cleveland, and on the Norfolk & Western between 
Petersburg, Va., and Norfolk are under way. 

Rather than reconstruct and move a lot of antiquated 
apparatus, some roads are installing new equipment 
throughout, including code control apparatus, which will 
pay for itself in reduced maintenance and operating ex- 
penses, and, furthermore, will result in fewer train de- 
lays caused by signal failures resulting from defects. 
Two extensive projects of this nature are now under 
way and at least two others are proposed. One road is 
now installing the d-c. track control system for cab sig- 
naling without wayside signals and without automatic 
train control; being the first installation of this charac- 
ter, it will be watched with interest. 

Tests made recently have proved that the coded line 
controls used in centralized traffic control systems can 
be superimposed on existing telephone train dispatching 
wires without interfering with the telephone conversa- 
tions. This increases the practicability of applying 
power switches and signals at outlying switches as well 
as centralized traffic control on entire districts. 

Conflicting opinions have been expressed recently as 
t> whether the vast majority of the single-track signal- 
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ing now in service conforms with certain of the new 
I.C.C. requirements with respect to the arrival of trains 
at signals displaying the Stop aspect without previously 
having encountered signals displaying Approach. One 
railroad has developed and installed a system of control 
with four aspects which is said to obviate any probable 
conflict with the I.C.C. requirements. Regardless of 
whether the contentions have merit insofar as safety or 
efficiency of track capacity are involved, development is 
under way to devise simple and economical systems of 
automatic-manual control, by means of which the sta- 
tion-leaving and station-entering signals can be con- 
trolled normally from a central point, thus permitting 
the direction of train movements by signal indication 
without train orders, which would include the advantages 
of centralized traffic control except for the power oper- 
ation of switches, and this could be added at various lo- 
cations as needed. A point of importance is that, on 
practically all new automatic signaling planned for sin- 
gle track, the signals in the vicinity of switches should 
be located as required for centralized traffic control so 
that no expensive changes need be made when installing 
C.T.C. at a later date. 


I. C. C. Tests and Inspections 


All new signaling projects, as well as major changes 
or improvements, must now be made in accordance with 
the rules, standards and instructions of the I.C.C. An 
application must be made and official approval received 
from. the Commission for every project of major im- 
portance. A period of two years from September 1, 
1939, is allowed in which to change existing signaling to 
conform with the requirements. Roads faced with so 
many changes that they cannot logically be completed 
within the two-year period, might well show consider- 
able activity in getting started at once as proof of good 
faith before requesting the Commission for extensions of 
time. 

Another phase of the I.C.C. requirements involves in- 
spections and tests at certain intervals, an important 
consideration in which is the stipulation that records of 
the results of these inspections and tests must be kept. 
Whether the expense of making all of these tests at the 
frequencies required can be justified by improved safety 
in the form of reductions in the number of false clear 
signals, remains to be seen. Nevertheless, the tests must 
be made, and one benefit which should be derived on 
many roads is a reduction in the number of train delays 
caused by signals displaying Stop aspects due to im- 
proper maintenance. If the performance of signaling 
does not improve, it will be evident either that signaling 
construction and maintenance were nearly perfect previ- 
ously or that the field forces are still “shooting trouble,” 
rather than detecting and correcting defects before they 
cause failures, as should be possible with the new sys- 
tems of inspection. 

Considerable thought is required to devise efficient 
methods of testing that will not result in more train de- 
lays than are obviated by not testing. Study must also 
be given to the organization of a simple method of re- 
cording results whereby a minimum of book work is 
required in the field and a minimum of compilations and 
filing in the office, otherwise the railroads are going to 
be saddled with an ever-increasing operating expense 
that will not be justified by the results obtained. 

Thus in conclusion, it is evident that the adaptation 
of modern signaling to meet new train operating condi- 
tions and the new government regulations, has intro- 
duced many new problems with reference to railroad sig- 
naling which must be given serious study during 1940. 








clude many having railroad application. Those 

which will, apparently, have the most influence on 
future railroad work are covered in the following 
summary. 


- egerttloatices developments of the past year in- 


Shop Equipment 


Applications of alternating-current welding have been 
extended by the introduction of new power supply ap- 
paratus and welding controls. In some cases a. c. weld- 
ing is done with current as low as 20 amp. and large 
a. ¢c. current transformer type welders are operated to 
produce current ranges from 200 to 4800 amp. for multi- 
ple-operator welding. Improvements in automatically- 
controlled resistance welding have speeded up operations 
in car building. Welding recorders have been produced 
which automatically sound an alarm if a spot weld is 
faulty. 

A new variable voltage drive for reversing planers 
offers the advantages of wide speed range for extremely 
fast acceleration and deceleration and simplicity of 
control. 

The current supply to electric annealing and temper- 
ing furnaces can now be controlled without cycling, by 
means of a saturated reactor control. Alternating-cur- 
rent crane and hoist motors can now be had which will 
accurately control the load, and which will reduce the 
need for direct current in the railroad shop. 

The radiant energy produced by “infra-red” incan- 
descent lamps has been substituted for steam coils for 
drying lacquer. Time for drying was reduced from 30 
minutes to 7. 

For some time the Illinois Central has carried on an 
intensive program of power-factor correction, particular 
attention being given to locations where the use of static 
condensors will materially reduce penalty charges. The 
average return on investment for five installations is 
65.8 per cent (Railway Electrical Engineer, April, 1939, 
page 72). 

Series capacitors have been introduced for power- 
factor correction of resistance welding machines. The 
capacitors also improve line regulation and reduce inter- 
ference between welders. 

The Pennsylvania, with its engine terminal for steam 
and electric locomotives at Harrisburg, Pa., has shown 
the practicability of operating an enginehouse without 
a power plant. Steam and water, as well as electrical 
energy, are purchased. Locomotives are fired with in- 
duced draft blowers, the steam being used only for the 
heating of buildings and locomotive washwater. 


Electric Traction 


New capabilities of electric traction have been realized 
on the Pennsylvania by the ‘development of improved 
operating methods (Railway Age, September 23, 1939, 
page 440). The result has been improved schedules, 
better train loading and increased locomotive mileage. 

While making studies of electric traction requirements, 
engineers discovered that trains hauled by locomotives on 
the Pennsylvania showed a resistance which was 25 per 
cent below the calculated figure. Not more than a 10 


per cent reduction can be accounted for by stiffer track 
used on the electrified lines. 





Electrical Benchmarks 
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An Ignitron-type rectifier for changing alternating- 
current power to direct-current for traction purposes was 
installed by the New York Central. This type of recti- 
fier with one anode and one cathode in each vacuum- 
tight steel tube should minimize momentary shutdowns 
due to arc-backs and improve flexibility of operation. 

Twenty type GG-1 electric locomotives are now under 
construction at Altoona for the Pennsylvania, and four 
high-speed passenger locomotives, recently completed 
for the Paulista Railways of Brazil, will early this year 
be added to that railroad’s present fleet of 30 freight, 
passenger and switching locomotives. 


Train Power Supply 


All electrical power requirements for a 20-car train, 
including heating, air conditioning, lighting, cooking and 
auxiliary services, were calculated in a study by E. M. 
Bill and F. L. Sahlmann, transportation department, 
General Electric Company, which appeared in the May, 
1939, issue of Railway Electrical Engineer, page 94. 

The present status of standby power facilities for rail- 
way passenger cars has been compiled by the Committee 
on Power Supply, Electrical Section Engineering Di- 
vision IV, A. A. R., and appears in its 1939 report. 

An innovation in standby power facilities, in the form 
of a rolling substation, was designed by the Baltimore 
& Ohio primarily for servicing parked Pullman cars 
(Railway Electrical Engineer, September, 1939, page 
[7S). 


Fluorescent Lighting 


Illumination values of from 7 to 15 foot-candles are 
now recommended by railroad lighting engineers for pas- 
senger cars. This compares with values of from 1 to 5 
in older equipment. These values are now obtained 
effectively and artistically with incandescent light. With 
fluorescent light they are obtained with relatively little 
power consumption. 

Fluorescent lighting for passenger cars, introduced in 
1938 by the New York Central, is now standard on the 
Lehigh Valley, and has been applied to cars in service 
on the Seaboard, Atlantic Coast Line, Florida East 
Coast, Chicago & North Western and Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, the latter having one train—the “General 
Pershing”—which is completely lighted with fluorescent 
units. New and improved vibrating switch inverters 
and motor alternators have been developed to supply the 
required alternating-current power from the d. c. power 
supply system on the cars. 

The Rock Island has applied fluorescent lighting to two 
large accounting department offices in its Hamilton Park 
office building, in Chicago. During the past year a 4-ft. 
lamp was added to the available units and many new 
fixtures were placed on the market. The quality of light 
output was better and the maintenance and operation of 
auxiliaries was improved by the making of starting 
switches separate from the control reactor. 


Individual Car Power Plants 


A four-car train—the “General Pershing”—placed in 
service by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy on April 
30, 1939, has individual Diesel-electric power plants on 

(Continued on page 92) 
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AILWAYS of the United States experienced a 
gradual rise in traffic and earnings in 1939, con- 
siderably accelerated during the last four months 

of the year, which brought them out of the slough of 
despond into which they had all but fallen in 1938. They 
did not attain any degree of prosperity, but did find 
themselves on a road leading upward, which we may 
hope will prove the real road to recovery. 

The moderate improvement in traffic that began late in 
1938 continued into 1939. Freight traffic showed so 
sharp and unprecedented an increase from August to 
October that some observers doubted the ability of rail 
carriers to meet the demand. They did meet it, how- 
ever, by active and concerted effort. The rail plant 
and facilities proved adequate to the sudden strain 
thrown upon it. Operating efficiency was generally at 
a high level during the year. 

For the year as a whole, freight traffic increased nearly 
15 per cent over 1938, while passenger traffic increased 
six per cent. Gross revenues were up 121% per cent, 
and net railway operating income 58 per cent. While a 
number of companies failed to earn their fixed charges, 
the Class I group as a whole emerged out of the red 
and showed a net income of approximately $85,000,000. 

No general changes occurred in freight rates and 
passenger fares. Wage schedules were affected, pri- 
marily in the lower brackets, by the operation of the 
Fair Labor Standards (Wage and Hour) Act of 1938, 
which in October, 1938, had set a “floor” or minimum 
of 25. cents per hour under railway wage rates. That 
minimum increased to 30 cents in October, 1939. Mate- 
rial prices remained at about the 1938 levels until mid- 
1939, then began a gradual upward trend to the close 
of the year. 

In the legislative field, some progress took place, al- 
though no piece of general Federal legislation affecting 
the railways became law. The Voluntary Adjustment 
Act, or Chandler Act, designed to help several railways 
to rearrange their obligations to creditors, became effec- 
tive for a limited period. Another helpful bill, which 
would have relieved carriers of part of the cost of bridge 
construction or improvement, was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. Both houses of Congress passed general bills 
designed to enlarge the field of transport legislation; 
these bills (S-2009), differing considerably in detail, 
were in the hands of a conference committee of the two 
houses at the end of the year. 

Our review of railway operations in 1938 closed with 
a reference to war and the international situation, which 
may be cited in part as follows: 


Unfortunately (we said), the threat of war still hangs over 
the world, and may cast lengthening shadows over the events of 
1939. The success or failure of the nations of Europe and Asia 
to avoid war will largely determine the course of events, both 
industrial and political, in those continents, and on the Western 
Hemisphere as well. 





War rather than peace proved the year’s portion. 
Six nations of Europe were actively engaged at the close 
of 1939, and the world faced the problems of how long, 
how many additional countries, and what effect on neu- 
trals? As the largest and most powerful neutral nation, 
the United States in 1939 felt the impact of the war 
across the ocean, and seemed likely to experience even 
greater repercussions in 1940. In what direction and 
to what extent, only the final record of events in 1940 
will reveal. 


Traffic and Revenue Trends 


Revenue carloadings in 1939 showed a considerable 
increase over those of 1938, the increase being 3,631,000 
cars, or 11.9 per cent. This did not bring them up to 
the level of either 1936 or 1937, however, the total for 
1939 being less than in 1936 by 2,009,000 cars, and less 
than in 1937 by 3,570,000 cars. 

Carloadings, which began an upward trend in Novem- 
ber, 1938, continued above 1938 with virtually no inter- 
ruption throughout the whole of the year 1939. The 
coal shutdown that took place in April and May retarded 
the rate of increase, but the trend picked up rapidly there- 
after. Thus for a period of 59 weeks, the last seven 
weeks in 1938 and the 52 weeks of 1939, steady growth 
took place over the corresponding levels of the next pre- 
ceding year. 

The peak loading of 1939 occurred during the week 
of October 21, with a total of 861,198 cars. This peak, 
which was 18.6 per cent higher than the peak of 726,142 
cars attained in 1938, was higher also than the peak 
loadings of 1936 and 1937. Whereas weekly loadings 
during 1938 exceeded 700,000 cars in only four weeks, 
that figure was surpassed in 1939 in eleven weeks, while 
800,000 was exceeded in eight of the same weeks. 

Not only was the trend in carloadings generally up- 
ward in 1939, but the rate of increase rose progressively 
during the year. This is indicated by the following 
percentage increases in carloadings for each of the three 
four-month periods of the year. Corresponding increases 
in freight revenue for the same periods are also shown. 


Percentage Increase, 1939 over 1938 


Car- Freight 

loadings revenue 

IeSE? 4 WON ei wo a wiasaekeedcdacdxaevanaees 5.8 pa 
Sergi 4 Wes wc cccencccee cde ceneceeeeceeds 11.9 11.7 
(Easste 4 MN ce cad cvaewckweucebienecacneaaas 16.7 19.1 
WCAG < ddaccddavcdccnacceeuasavescaccesacaee 11.9 14.4 


Both carloadings and freight revenue showed greater 
increases in the second four than in the first four months, 
and the increases took a sharp upward trend in the third 
four-month period, from September 1 on. The lesser 
spread between the first and second four-month periods 
in freight revenue than in carloadings is due, of course, 
to the fact that the increased freight rates authorized by 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission in Ex Parte 123 
became generally effective on March 28, 1938, and were 
not fully reflected in freight revenue until after that 
date. 

Table I summarizes railway freight and passenger 
traffic in the years 1930, 1932, and the years 1935 to 
1939, inclusive. The entries for 1932 measure the low 
point of the depression period. 


Table I—Comparative Statistics 


Revenue Carloadings 
(Thousands) 


BOBO” gos cies Sew Sa ere ee eer eae ne tana 34,100 
BPEEG ck Sops Sink a ew bole Ob bisa piers MIRE bine Ooniea wae 30,469 
SR RA nee Pe LEAN, ties aN Mee eR Rane 37,670 
Be eee tae ee cy Ot he eee 36,109 
SSD. esis ok Se awe Sei aeG Ro OG cease ees 31,504 
BSE: wicnsa hei ees Woe oe Sle Glee wid wea ae SIEM Ine Ss Se eee 28,180 
ROBO aces oy cisig nice oa oS ow as sa eens os hain ee aherers 45,878 
Revenue Ton-Miles 
(Millions) 
MOS0 5G icoe wea nak Sc adween De owe seers cb UN wees ns 332,500 
[ee ASK ASESRA RES aS Sea Gam eemakais canes saeaees 290,084 
ME? inrdis Ware ie eels OS Ris een nS Stee 360,620 
BORN. mis scot svs ois o's ewaib baie ae Dm wR ele Ue ae Eee 339,246 
BOSS. ccd ckiasesnwaaiss ssesie kes usuan acu pees 282,037 
BORE 2hrciag 8 civ eA OGE Sis SO REO ERA RAE DE Re 233,977 
BOBO! 66. d00b NS do SN CSOCH.SE EBRD EN SANSA ESSA OS SOS) OOD 
Revenue Passenger-Miles 
(Millions) 
DO. sesieine abit uiew i ammionlkeubiepee a wume meets 22,900 
ROS achs ieee eRe LEA aS Memeo e te 21,629 
RSE Soin cb ule tip apenas cee kG Semaine eee een ee 24,655 
| Oe reraeenihenie eee BIC enero Ki 22,421 
RODD orci velin cise ou dia Wwe A Gierels Db ail ee eons 18,476 
BOSS Fis Gace ach O Kgs 6 Se.ao EES 6s ROSES R OAS YO te aes 16,971 
| CR ea raed Pe a Se 1 Ae Bn ee RRA PhD. Ane eee 26,815 


The carloading trends have already been summarized. 
Revenue ton-miles in 1939 exceeded those of any year 
from 1931 to 1935. They were 14.6 per cent greater 
_ than those of 1938, but fell short of the totals of 1936 
and 1937 by 2.0 per cent and 7.8 per cent, respectively. 

Revenue passenger-miles were greater than in any 
year from 1931 to 1936. They exceeded the total for 
1938 by 5.9 per cent, but fell below the total for 1937 
by 7.1 per cent. 

Chart A shows the monthly trend of carloadings for 
the years 1939 and 1938, also for the years 1937, 1932 
and 1930. The line for 1937 was inserted, because it 
was the heaviest traffic year of the depression that began 
late in 1929. 

The lines or curves on this chart are index numbers 
developed by the Federal Reserve Board, and are based 
upon averages of the years 1923 to 1925, taken as 100, 
adjusted for seasonal variations. 

The curve for 1939 clearly shows how the freight traf- 
fic ran moderately above 1938 during the first eight 
months of the year, then took a sharp upward rise in 
September, October, and November, declining in De- 
cember to a level more nearly that of the first months 
of the year. The average yearly index, which stood at 
92 in 1930, and at 78 in 1937, declined to 62 in 1938, 
and made a partial comeback to 71 in 1939. 


Adequacy of Railroad Plant 


Following the outbreak of war on September 1, this 
country experienced a quickening pace in business activ- 
ity. That situation gave rise to considerable speculation 
as to the ability of rail carriers adequately to handle a 
greatly increased volume of traffic, with reduced number 
of equipment units and some undermaintenance in roll- 
ing stock and fixed property. However, fears on this 
score proved to be groundless and the precipitous rise 
in carloadings was handled without a car shortage of 
any consequence. 

The predictions of a railroad breakdown were based 


January 6, 1940 


largely on the reduction in equipment units. As of 
October 1, 1939, railways of Class I had 42,784 loco- 
motives in service, a reduction of 14,163 units, or 24.9 
per cent, under the number in service on October 1, 
1929. As to freight cars, the number on line totaled 
1,836,570 on October 1, 1939, compared with 2,475,591 
on October 1, 1929, a reduction of 639,021 cars, or 25.8 
per cent. 

However, the number of physical units of equipment 
is not, in and of itself, the only measure to be considered. 
Improved performance of the average unit is a highly 
significant factor. Between 1929 and 1939, the average 
tractive power of steam locomotives per unit increased 
13.9 per cent, while the average capacity of freight cars 
per unit increased 7.7 per cent, the units of equipment 
placed in service during the interval having been of much 
greater capacity than that of the older units retired. 
Freight train speed in October, 1939, was nearly 24 per 
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Chart A—Freight-Car Loadings 


Index of Freight-Car Loadings by Months—1930, 1932, 1937, 1938 
and 1939 (1923-1925—100—Monthly figures adjusted for seasonal 
variation) 

(Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin) 


cent greater than it was ten years earlier, and this factor 
was mainly responsible for the decrease in the average 
“turn-around” time of a freight car. 

As already indicated, the increase in carloadings be- 
tween August and October, 1939, was the greatest, both 
actually and relatively, of any similar period of record. 
Realizing that this situation was in the making, railway 
executives met in early September to appraise and con- 
sider traffic requirements. This meeting, held at Wash- 
ington on September 19, was reminiscent of that of 
April, 1923, when the carriers adopted the “Program 
of the Railroads to Provide Adequate Transportation 
Service.” By unanimous action the following resolution 
was adopted in September : 


Resolved, That all roads take immediate steps to place their 
motive power and cars in shape to handle any probable increase 
in traffic. 


As of August 1, 1939, there were 1,886 freight loco- 
motives stored and in serviceable condition. During the 
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first part of August, 1939, there were 146,598 stored 
surplus railroad freight cars. 

The number of freight locomotives in shop or await- 
ing shop on August 1 totaled 6,250, or 23.3 per cent of 
all freight locomotives owned. As of August 1, there 
were 228,541 railroad owned freight cars in unservice- 
able condition, or 14.0 per cent of the total. 

In keeping with the carriers’ determination to be pre- 
pared to handle the rising volume of traffic, railways 
reduced the number of bad-order freight locomotives 
from 6,250 on August 1 to 5,072 units on December 1. 
Unserviceable freight cars were reduced from 228,541 
to 158,519. In addition to repair of existing equipment, 
large orders for new units have been placed. 


Railway Taxes 


Railway tax accruals in 1939 amounted to $365,000,- 
000, approximately one million dollars per day. This 
compared with $340,780,000 in 1938, an increase of 7.1 
per cent. 

Since the payroll tax rates on railways as employers 
remained the same as in 1938, three per cent for unem- 
ployment compensation and 234 per cent for railroad 
retirement, the increase in payroll taxes was due entirely 
to increased employment and compensation. (The rail- 
road retirement tax rate of 234 per cent increased to 
3 per cent on January 1, 1940). 

Payroll tax accruals in 1939 amounted to $109,000,000, 
compared with $99,157,000 in 1938, an increase of 9.9 
per cent. Actual separation of payroll taxes for 1939 
as between retirement taxes and unemployment com- 
pensation taxes is not available. However, based on 
ratios of the respective tax rates to the total rate, the 
amounts would be, respectively, $52,000,000 for railroad 
retirement, compared with $47,000,000 in 1938, and 
$57,000,000 for unemployment compensation, against 
$52,200,000 in 1938. 

Railway taxes other than those levied on payrolls in- 
creased from $241,625,000 in 1938 to $256,000,000 in 
1939, reflecting among other things increased accruals 
of gross revenue and income taxes occasioned by the 
rise in earnings. 


Railroad Retirement 


As of November 30, 1939, there were 137,635 persons 
on the rolls of the Railroad Retirement Board, receiving 
an aggregate monthly amount of $8,662,000 in benefits 
(annuities, pensions, or other benefits), or $103,946,000 
per year. Total payroll tax accruals for railroad retire- 
ment in 1939—including taxes levied on employees as 
well as on employers—amounted to approximately $116,- 
000,000. This total includes railway and other employers 
subject to the act. 

The number of persons receiving benefits showed a 
net increase of 29,394 between June, 1938, and Novem- 
ber, 1939, at an aggregate monthly amount of $1,954,000, 
or $23,447,000 per year. This increase occurred despite 
a reduction (by death) in the number of pensioners, or 
persons transferred from the voluntary pension rolls of 
the carriers in 1937. Their number declined from 43,914 
to 37,872, a net reduction of 6,042 persons, at $4,100,000 
per year. The average monthly employee annuity as of 
November 30, 1939, was $65.51, while the monthly 
average pension per pensioner was $58.44. 

Actual retirement tax collections from January 1, 
1937, to November 30, 1939, amounted to $293,965,000. 
However, since tax collections are made on a quarterly 
basis this figure does not reflect the full amount of 
accrued liability as of the latter date. The excess of 
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accrued tax liability over actual collections to November 
30, 1939, was approximately $16,000,000. Actual 
tax accruals for the whole period were, therefore, 
$310,000,000. 

Benefit payments for annuities, pensions, etc., totaled 
$231,693,000 from January 1, 1937, to November 30, 
1939. The Board had a reserve of $77,200,000 on 
November 30, invested in 3 per cent Treasury notes. 

A simple and non-accounting statement of retirement 
— receipts and expenditures to date would be as 
toliows: 


January 1, 1937 to November 30, 1939 


Tax accruals 
Interest 


mene rived ete mame caemee wea $310,000,000 
Are ert a eet eh ree eee 3,613,000 
$313,613,000 
Less 
Benefit payments 


fit pay) $231 ,693,000 
Administrative expenses 


8,281,000 


239,974,000 
$73,639,000 





Balance 


COCO Cee ee eer eer eesresreeses 


The balance is represented in part by taxes accrued 
but not yet collected, reserves, and the unexpended bal- 
ance of appropriations. 

Tax accruals in 1938 and 1939 ran behind the amounts 
estimated by actuarial experts at the time the Railroad 
Retirement Act was drafted in 1937, while benefit pay- 
ments have considerably exceeded the estimates made 
at that same time. 


Railroad Unemployment Compensation 


The national system of unemployment compensation 
for rail employees, set up by the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 1938, became effective July 1, 1939. 
Certain amendments to the act were made in a bill signed 
by the President on June 21, 1939. These amendments 
were principally designed to reduce administrative com- 
plexities and expenses. 

The first benefit checks were mailed to eligible workers 
during the week beginning July 17, 1939. From that 
date to December 15, a period of five months, benefit 
payments were certified amounting to $5,096,000, an 
average payment of $14.95 for each period of 15 days 
of unemployment certified. 

It is estimated that unemployment benefits during the 
first year of the act, ending June 30, 1940, will aggregate 
between $12,000,000 and $15,000,000. During that same 
period of twelve months, tax accruals for unemployment 
compensation, assessed on employers at the rate of three 
per cent on their payrolls, will equal or exceed $60,000,- 
000. The Railroad Retirement Board expects to recoup 
from state unemployment balances under the Social 
Security Act a sum variously estimated, but believed to 
be not less than $100,000,000. If these estimates are 
correct, the Board will, on July 1, 1940, have to its 
credit or in prospect a reserve of approximately $140,- 
000,000, equivalent to more than two years of tax ac- 
cruals. This sum is derived by adding $100,000,000 and 
$60,000,000, and deducting $15,000,000 for unemploy- 
ment benefits and $5,000,000 for administrative expenses. 
The question has already arisen as to whether the rail- 
road industry, because of its good record for stability of 
employment, is not entitled to a lower tax rate for this 
purpose than industry generally. 


Legislation in 1939 


The following more important bills, in which railways 
have a direct or collateral interest, were enacted by the 
first session of the 76th Congress, January 3 to August 
5, 1939. The second or special session of September 
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21 to November 3 considered no general matters except 
revision of the neutrality act. 


Chandler Bankruptcy Bill (Voluntary Adjustment 
Act). This act, approved July 28, and effective to July 
31, 1940, authorizes railroads to agree with 75 per cent 
of their creditors on a voluntary plan of debt adjust- 
ment. 

The act permits any railroad not in equity receiver- 
ship or in process of reorganization under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act at the time of filing its petition, or within 
ten years prior thereto, to submit a plan of adjustment. 
An order must then be obtained from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorizing issuance or modifica- 
tion of securities proposed by such plan, with specific 
findings that the railroad involved is not in need of finan- 
cial reorganization, that the corporation’s inability to 
meet its debt is reasonably expected to be temporary, 
and that assent to the plan has been given by creditors 
holding more than two-thirds of the aggregate amount 
of claims affected. 

The plan may next be filed in the United States Dis- 
trict Court. Proceedings are conducted by a special 
court of three judges, who shall, if the plan is deemed 
satisfactory, enter a decree approving and confirming 
such plan of adjustment. The final plan must be accepted 
by creditors holding more than 75 per cent of the aggre- 
gate amount of claims affected. 

The Baltimore and Ohio has already consummated a 
plan of reduction in current fixed charges, and other 
readjustments, under the terms of the act. 


Tax Bill. (H. R. 6851—Public No. 155). Section 
215 of this act permits a railroad to purchase its securi- 
ties at less than par, without counting as part of its 
taxable income the difference between par value and pur- 
‘ chase price. This relief from taxes is available only to 
corporations in unsound financial condition, which fact 
must be certified to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue by any Federal agency authorized to make loans 
on behalf of the United States to such corporation, or 
by any Federal agency authorized to exercise regulatory 
power over such corporation, or the Commissioner may 
satisfy himself of this fact. 


Amendment to’ Federal Employers’ Liability Act. 
S. 1708—Public No. 382, approved August 11, amended 
the Employers’ Liability Act. The effect of the act is 
to abolish the defense of assumption of risk in cases 
arising under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act. It 
also extends the provisions of the act to certain cases 
which have heretofore been generally construed as fall- 
ing under state Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 


Investigation of Express and Freight Traffic. Senate 
Resolution 146, adopted July 6, authorized an investiga- 
tion by the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee into 
(1) the nature and legality of the methods now employed 
by common carriers by railroad for the handling of their 
express traffic, their forwarder or consolidated car load 
freight traffic, and their freight traffic in less than carload 
lots, and (2) the possibility of improving methods of 
handling such traffic. 

The subcommittee appointed to conduct this investiga- 
tion consists of Senators Wheeler, Hill and Reed. 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. H. R. 5474 
—Public No. 141, was approved on June 20. This act 
contains a number of clarifying amendments to the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Truman Bridge Bill. The Truman Bridge Bill, so- 
called, was passed by both houses of Congress, but failed 
to receive Presidential approval. This bill provided that 
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when railroads are required to rebuild or relocate bridges 
over navigable streams, the government would pay that 
portion of the expense attributable to navigation. 


Legislation Introduced But Not Enacted 


During the first session over 10,000 bills were intro- 
duced, of which some 475 were of interest to railroads. 
However, the session was more notable for legislation 
which failed to pass than for méasures enacted into law. 


1. The Omnibus Transportation Bill (S. 2009). This 
bill was introduced in Congress by Chairman Lea of 
the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce as H. R. 4862. The Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce introduced a bill of its own, S. 2009. 
Hearings were held in the House and in the Senate on 
the respective bills. 

The Senate passed its bill, with certain amendments, 
on May 25th. The House Committee approved a bill 
bearing the number S. 2009, which was quite different 
from the bill which passed the Senate bearing the same 
number. This bill was reported to the House on July 
18th, and with certain amendments passed on July 26th. 

The Senate and House bills are similar in purpose but 
differ in many important provisions. Conferees were 
appointed by both bodies, and are expected to meet early 
in January. 

2. Through Routes. Two bills were introduced, pro- 
hibiting the elimination of any through route or joint 
rate without the consent of all carriers parties thereto, 
or by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


3. Amendments to Railroad Retirement Act. Several 
bills were introduced in Senate and House, proposing 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act. All failed 
of enactment. 


4. Interterritorial Freight Rates. A number of bills 
were introduced dealing with interterritorial freight rates 
and alleged discriminations. Provisions in the Omnibus 
Bill direct the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
investigate that situation. 


5. Straightjacket Bill. A so-called “straightjacket” 
bill, which would give the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission control over “outside” investments of railroads, 
was passed by the Senate on August 1. No action was 
taken by the House. 


6. Reorganization Court Bill. Senator Wheeler intro- 
duced a bill (S. 1869) providing for a central reorgan- 
ization court empowered to handle all matters arising in 
Section 77 bankruptcy proceedings. The Senate passed 
it on May 27. When it reached the House, the bill was 
referred to the House Committee on the Judiciary. Ex- 
tensive hearings were held by a subcommittee of which 
Congressman Chandler of Tennessee is chairman. 


Receiverships and Trusteeships 


The number of railroad companies in receivership or 
trusteeship at the end of 1939 was the same as at the 
beginning, 109 companies of all classes, including 39 in 
the Class I group. Changes during the year occurred 
as follows: One Class I company and one lessor com- 
pany were placed in trusteeship, while one Class III 
company was placed in receivership; one Class I com- 
pany in trusteeship at the beginning of the year was re- 
classified during the year as a Class II company; two 
Class II companies and one Class III company were 
taken out of receivership or trusteeship during the year. 

At the year’s end, 77,414 miles of railroad were in 
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receivership or trusteeship, an increase of 476 miles dur- 
ing the year. This mileage represented 31 per cent of 
the total railway mileage of the country. In the Class I 
group, 39 companies operating 75,114 miles of railroad 
were in receivership or trusteeship at the end of 1939, 
an increase of 666 miles. Those companies operated 
32.1 per cent of total Class I mileage. 

The following table indicates the relative importance 
of Class I roads now undergoing reorganization in the 
courts. 


39 Class I Railways Operated by Receivers or Trustees 


Per cent of 

Amount All Class I 

Year 1938 Railways 
Investment in road and equipment ...... $5,594,248,084 27.7 
Capital StOCk ... cc ceccccccccoensecesees 2,148,399,158 26.4 
Unmatured and matured funded debt . 3,430,644,480 32.4 

Stock plus unmatured and matured funded 

ERI) aigtors cc or siaiors av cies oe ale mr ecalece eure wieis 5,579,043,638 29.8 
Total operating revenues ........-..+-6- 852,242,546 23.9 
Number of employees «...000cecccscccss 243,166 25.9 


Progress was made during the year in the reorganiza- 
tion of receivership and trusteeship roads. Plans of re- 
organization for three Class I companies were approved 
in the courts, but had not been confirmed by the close 
of the year; two original plans and five modified plans 
for Class I companies were certified by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to the respective courts; six pro- 
posed plans were reported by Commission examiners. 
The Commission declined to approve one plan for reor- 
ganization. 

Of 21 plans for reorganization either approved by the 
Commission or proposed by examiners to date, including 
13 Class I companies, the proposed changes in capital 
structure would result in debt reduction of about 60 
per cent, and in a reduction of about 75 per cent in 
annual fixed charges. 


Railway Financing 


Indebtedness of the carriers to the government de- 
creased by $21,307,252 during the first ten months of 
1939, 

As of October 31, 1939, the status of railway financing 
through government agencies was as indicated below: 


Total Ioana OR. b. G. ane PW Alec cece cw ccieees cues $851,411,961 


RERANE OS “SAULWANS 6 clock can mn eee AW Ade een ee oldman eed 270,706,010 
alee. Octnliet 30. ..05 ss concen cue contenu ecae toons. $580,705,951 

Of which there had been sold to the public at a net profit 
Oe TANG DUS a5) ciaiele rs el aleleleree Galena weldde sci enstuiiecad 125,272,000 


Still Hele by GO VECNMEN ss 66/5 ses wccc occ waetisicesienseeelee ws $455,433,951 

A total of $27,869,052 was repaid by the carriers dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1939. This amount is in- 
cluded in the total repayment of $270,706,010 shown 
above. New borrowings during the period were less 
than the aggregate of repayments, totaling $25,336,800. 
The net profit to the government from securities sold 
to the public increased from $4,702,563 on December 31, 
1938, to $5,185,115 on October 31, 1939. 

The Railroad Credit Corporation continued its liquidat- 
ing payments during 1939 to participants in its pool. As 
of November 30, 1939, $57,706,441, or 78.5 per cent, of 
the original loan fund had been liquidated by pro rata 
distribution to participants in the fund. 


Rates and Fares 


The following were the principal developments, dur- 
ing 1939, in the field of freight rates, express rates, and 
passenger fares. 


_Express Rates. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on February 6, 1939, rendered its report in Ex 
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Parte No. 126, Express Rates, 1938-1939, in which it 
found that the proposed increased rates and charges for 
shipments weighing 100 pounds or more were justified, 
with minor exceptions. Proposed changes in graduated 
charges on packages of less than 100 pounds were also 
found to be justified. It was estimated that the increases 
would amount to approximately $10,000,000 annually. 


Passenger Rates in East. The Commission on June 5 
granted the application of Eastern railroads, permitting 
them to reduce round-trip fares on five days’ notice. 

In an order made public on December 12, the Com- 
mission extended until March 24, 1940, the 2.5 cent per 
mile passenger coach fare in effect in Eastern District, 
which was to have terminated on January 24, 1940, 
Hearings on an application of the carriers to extend the 
2.5 cent rate for nine months were set for January 4, 


1940. 


Southern Governors Rate Case. Contention of sev- 
eral Southern governors that that section of the country 
has been retarded economically by certain freight rate 
barriers, was partially upheld in a five-to-four decision 
made public on November 30 by the Commission. Two 
members of the Commission did not participate in the 
decision. Its order, effective March 1, 1940, required 
adjustments in rates on a limited number of manu- 
factured or processed articles moving between north and 
south. The majority opinion took the position that the 
south-to-north rates were higher on certain commodities 
involved in the proceeding than corresponding rates in 
the north, thus placing southern producers at an “undue 
disadvantage” compared with northern competitors. Vig- 
orous dissents were filed, including an unusually out- 
spoken one by Chairman Eastman. 


Preferential Rates to Large-Quantity Shippers. Re- 
versing a long-standing policy, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on December 14 ruled that it is not unlawful 
for railroads to give shippers of multiple quantities a 
preference in rates over shippers of single carloads. The 
decision involved movement of blackstrap molasses in 
tank cars from New Orleans and Harvey, La., to Peoria 
and Pekin, Illinois. 


Miscellaneous. The Commission announced in Sep- 
tember that it had entered upon a general investigation 
into the lawfulness of “all-freight commodity” railroad 
rates applying from Chicago and from Mississippi and 
Ohio river crossings to points in southern territory. In 
December, approximately 45 railroad and steamship com- 
panies asked for an investigation of motor carrier rates 
between North Atlantic ports and Southern territory. 
The Commission denied the petition. The Commission 
instituted in August a general investigation of (1) class 
rates, rail and water, applicable in the United States 
generally, except in Mountain-Pacific territory on trans- 
continental traffic, and (2) freight classifications by rail 
and water, with a view of prescribing such rates and 
classifications as may be justified. 


The Commission denied in January the petition of 
the National Automobile Transporters’ Association seek- 
ing suspension of reduced rail rates for transportation 
of automobiles from central producing points. The Com- 
mission in February entered upon an investigation into 
the transportation of automobiles. An investigation into 
freight classifications of common carriers by motor 
vehicle was instituted in August. 


The Competitive Situation 


Competition between the railways and other forms of 
transport continued to grow in severity during 1939, 
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This was particularly true of highway competition. In- 
dexes developed by the Bureau of Railway Economics 
show that the total volume of commodities moving from 
producer to consumer in 1939 averaged 82 per cent of 
the volume of 1928. On the other hand, the amount of 
traffic handled by the railways in 1939 averaged only 
68 per cent of the 1928 level. This indicates a loss or 
diversion of freight traffic from the rails to other 
agencies of transport of 14 points, or 17 per cent, since 
1928. In 1938 the indicated diversion of traffic from the 
rails was 15 per cent. 

The American Trucking Associations’ index of rev- 
enue freight moving by motor truck stood at 121.7 for 
the first ten months of 1939 (1936 being taken as 100), 
compared with 97.2 in 1938 and 108.5 in 1937. Cor- 
responding indexes for rail shipments (carloadings) 
averaged 91.9 in 1939, 81.1 in 1938, and 106.8 in 1937. 
According to these figures, truck loadings showed an in- 
crease in 1939 of 21.7 per cent over 1936, while rail 
shipments showed a decrease of 8.1 per cent. 

Nearly 650 intercity common or contract motor car- 
riers of freight reported to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission comparable statistics of operation for the 
first six months of 1939 and 1938. These data showed 
that truck and tractor miles operated increased 28.7 per 
cent, and tons of freight transported increased 22.4 per 
cent, in the first six months of 1939. Operating rev- 
enues increased 29.9 per cent, while net operating 
revenue increased 342 per cent. These were substan- 
tially greater relative increases than the railroads exper- 
ienced. 

Reports of intercity motor carriers of passengers to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for the first’ six 
months of 1939 showed an increase of 7.5 per cent in 
bus miles operated and an increase of 11.2 per cent in 
number of revenue passengers carried, compared with 
the corresponding period of 1938. Operating revenues 
increased 11.6 per cent, while net operating revenue in- 
creased 46.4 per cent. These increases were also sub- 
stantially greater than those reported by railroads in the 
passenger field. 

Carriers by water reporting to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission showed an increase in number of tons 
of revenue freight carried of 4.1 per cent during the 
first nine months of 1939, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1938. Operating revenues increased 10.1 
per cent. 

The Federal Barge Lines, owned and operated by the 
Federal Government, reported a decrease of 23.4 per 
cent in tonnage and a decrease of 17.4 per cent in 
revenues during the first nine months of 1939. Such a 
decrease was expected, because the exceptionally heavy 
movement of grain in 1938 over the Barge Lines was a 
temporary phenomenon. During the year 1939, the In- 
land Waterways Corporation, which operates the Federal 
Barge Lines, was transferred from the jurisdiction of 
the War Department to that of the Commerce Depart- 
ment. General T. Q. Ashburn, who had served as presi- 
dent of the Corporation since its creation in 1924, was 
replaced by Chester C. Thompson. 

Oil pipe line companies reporting to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, for the first six months of 1939, 
showed a decrease of 0.3 per cent in number of barrels 
of oil handled, compared with the corresponding period 
of 1938. 

In a decision handed down on December 4, 1939, a 
statutory Federal three-judge court held that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authority to regulate 
the hours and qualifications of all employees of common 
and contract motor carriers. The Commission had con- 
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tended that its power was limited to hours of work and 
qualifications of drivers or others whose activities affect 
the safety of operation of motor vehicles. It is under- 
stood that the Commission will appeal this decision to 
the Supreme Court. 

The Commission on August 9, 1939, instituted an 
investigation into freight classifications of common 
carrier motor carriers. In a report and order issued on 
November 25, 1939, the Commission ruled that on and 
after April 1, 1940, contacts of contract motor carriers 
filed with the Commission will be open to public inspec- 
tion. 


Material and Supply Costs 


The index of average unit prices of railway materials 
and supplies developed by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics stood at 133.8 in December, 1939 (the average 
for May, 1933, being 100), compared with 129.9 in 
December, 1938. During the first part of 1939 material 
prices, on the average, stood at about the December, 
1938, level, the upward swing occurring during the latter 
part of the year. Price indexes for various dates since 
May, 1933. are as follows: 


Materials 
and supplies 
(Other Fuel All 

than fuel) (Coal and oil) Materials 
May, 1933 isciccsc-ccvss SOOO 100.0 100.0 
December, 1935 ..2.2 0555 118.5 127.7 121.7 
December, 1937 .......6 606% 136.7 141.5 138.3 
December, 1938) ....6. ese. 127.8 133.8 129.9 
1) CRE os |: a ere reese 126.7 135.2 129.6 
December, 1939 .......... 132.7 136.1* 133.8 





* As of October, 1939. 


The average unit price of material and supplies (other 
than fuel), as of December, 1939, averaged 32.7 per 
cent higher than in May, 1933, and 3.8 per cent higher 
than in December, 1938. 

The average price of coal at point of purchase or 
production increased from $1.51 per ton in May, 1933, 
to $1.96 per ton in December, 1938, and to $2.01 per ton 
in October, 1939. Since October 1, 1938, the Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission (now the Bituminous Coal 
Division of the Interior Department), acting under 
authority of the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937, has held 
a long series of hearings which will eventually lead to 
the establishment of minimum coal prices. These hear- 
ings were still in progress at the close of 1939. 

The price of fuel oil averaged 56 cents per barrel in 
May, 1933, 84 cents per barrel in December, 1938, and 
83 cents per barrel in October, 1939. 

The weighted average price of coal and oil combined 
showed an increase of 33.8 per cent from May, 1933, 
to December, 1938, and an increase of 1.7 per cent from 
December, 1938, to October, 1939. 


Other Developments 


The Pennsylvania Full Crew Law, enacted in 1937 
and requiring, generally speaking, an additional brake- 
man on five-car passenger and fifty-car freight trains, 
was declared unconstitutional on March 15, 1939, by 
the Dauphin County Court, on the ground that it violated 
both the state and federal constitutions and would not 
promote safety. The Pennsylvania Supreme Court, in 
a unanimous opinion, upheld the decision of the lower 
court. 

The Southern Pacific Company in April filed in the 
District Court of the United States in and for the District 
of Arizona a complaint for declaratory relief from en- 
forcement of the Arizona Train Limit Law. This law 
has been in effect since 1912. A previous attempt to 
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have the law set aside was frustrated in the U. S. Su- 
preme Court several years ago by a legal technicality, 
after the railroads had obtained a favorable decision in 
the lower court. 

There was no change during the year in the status 
of the Louisiana Train Limit Law of 1936 or the Okla- 
homa Train Limit Law of 1937, the enforcement of each 
of which has been temporarily enjoined. 

The U. S. Supreme Court in a decision handed down 
on December 4, 1939, upheld the right of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in passing upon an application 
of one railroad to lease another, to impose as a condition 
precedent that provision be made for displaced employees, 
those losing seniority rights and those required to move 
from one place to another. The question arose in connec- 
tion with the application of the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railway Company to lease the properties of the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Gulf Railway Company. 


Principal Operating Factors 


The following summary compares the statistical re- 
sults of railway operation in 1939 with the corresponding 
results for 1938 and 1930. A more detailed analysis of 
the several factors will follow. All of the statistics in this 
and succeeding statements relate to railways of Class I, 
and are subject to revision when final reports of the 
carriers become available for the year 1939. 


1. Freight traffic (ton-miles) increased 14.6 per cent 
over 1938, but fell 13.3 per cent below 1930. 


2. Passenger traffic (passenger-miles) increased 5.9 
per cent over 1938, but fell 14.6 per cent below 1930. 


3. Operating revenues increased 12.5 per cent over 
1938, but were 24.1 per cent under 1930. 


4. Total operating costs (operating expenses, taxes, 
and operating rentals) amounted to $3,420,000,000 in 
1939, compared with $3,193,000,000 in 1938, an increase 
of 7.1 per cent. 


5. Net railway operating amounted to approximately 
$590,000,000 in 1939, an increase of 58.2 per cent over 
1938, but less than in 1930 by 32.0 per cent. 


6. Net income after fixed charges amounted to ap- 
proximately $85,000,000 in 1939. This compares with 
a net deficit after fixed charges in 1938 of $123,000,000 
and with a net income of $524,000,000 in 1930. 


Chart B outlines the six factors appearing in the fore- 
going summary on an index basis, the comparative fig- 
ures for 1930 being taken in each case as 100 per cent. 
The chart includes a comparison of the years 1930, 1932, 
and 1937 to 1939. 

Comparing 1939 with 1930, both total operating reve- 
nues and total operating costs were slightly more than 
three-fourths as great, while net railway operating income 
was only slightly more than two-thirds as great. Net 
income after fixed charges was less than one-sixth of that 
of 1930. Both revenue ton-miles and revenue passen- 
ger-miles were slightly more than five-sixths as great as 
in 1930. 

_ Comparison of the ratios of 1939 with those of 1938 
indicates a spread of increase of 8.4 percentage points 
In operating revenues in 1939; 5.1 percentage points in 
total operating costs, and 25.0 points in net railway op- 
erating income. This demonstrates that in years of de- 
pressed traffic and earnings such as 1938 an irreducible 
minimum is approached with respect to operating ex- 
penses, thereby reducing the amount of revenue that can 
be translated into net operating income. In years of 
more favorable traffic and revenue, the proportion of 
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revenue carried through to net operating income is rela- 
tively greater. This proportion was 14.7 per cent in 
1939, compared with 10.5 per cent in 1938. That is, 
slightly more than ten cents of every dollar of gross 
earnings went through to net in 1938, whereas the cor- 
responding figure for 1939 was nearly 15 cents per 
dollar. 

Since the number of revenue dollars were greater in 
1939 than in 1938, this increase in cents of net per 
dollar of revenue reflected the operation of the law of 
increasing return. Thus, of the increase of $445,000,000 
in total operating revenue from 1938 to 1939, $217,000,- 
000 went through to net railway operating income, or 
49 cents out of each dollar of such increase in gross. 


Loadings by Commodity Groups 


Table II distributes the carloadings of 1939 among 
the eight principal commodity groups, according to the 
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Chart B—Comparative Results for Years 1930, 1932, 1937, 1938 and 
1939 (1930=100) 


classification of the Car Service Division, Association of 
American Railroads. The percentage increase in each 
group, 1939 over 1938, is shown in the second column 
of the table. 


Table II—Distribution of Carloadings, 1939 





Per cent Per cent 

1939 Increase Distribution 

Number 1939 over 
(000) 1938 1939 1938 
Grain and products ........... 1,951 Dec. 0.8 5.7 6. 
AGG SHORE c cansisevuataccedees 699 Dec. 0.6 2.0 2.3 
CUA chcesenceuscucccudandsns 6,213 12.1 18.2 18.2 
Pn Santa des faded aan ceaa gas 402 46.2 1.2 0.9 
Wetent gromuets ....< 5. ce ecuus 1,589 12.1 4.7 4.7 
QE cc cerce wed 8ké hecKeedeewe 1,654 95.5 4.9 2.8 
ND SE MG Sone re re 7,843 2.1 23.0 25.2 
Miscellaneous ............008 13,749 14.3 40.3 39.5 
Weise i Seccsbader bene se ena we 34,100 11.9 100.0 100.0 


Six of the eight commodity groups increased over 
1938 while two decreased. The largest relative increase 
was that of ore loadings, which nearly doubled, while 
the least was that of Merchandise L. C. L. which in- 
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creased slightly more than 2 per cent. Ore loadings are 
less than 5 per cent of total loadings, while merchandise 
loadings are 23 per cent. Loadings of live stock fell to 
a new low for any year of record. 


Financial Results in 1939 


Condensed results of operations of Class I carriers 
in 1939, shown in the following four tables, Nos. III to 
VI, are summarized from available monthly reports; 
the comparative returns for earlier years are based on 
annual reports. 

Table III is a condensed income account for the years 
1939, 1938, and 1930. The year 1930 is included in 
this and succeeding tables, to supply a more nearly nor- 
mal basis of comparison than that offered by intervening 
years since 1930. 


Table III—Income Account 


1938 1930 
(millions) 


(millions) (millions) 
Total operating revenues ........ $4,010 $3,565 $5,281 
Total operating expenses ........ 2,925 2,722 3,931 
PARIS 2 cs acaw Pewicierooa eae nneos 365 341 349 
Net railway operating income .... 590 373 869 
Net income (after fixed charges).. 85 Def. 123 524 


Operating revenues showed an increase of 12.5 per 
cent in 1939. Corresponding increases in total operat- 
ing expenses and taxes were 7.4 per cent and 7.1 per 
cent, respectively. Total operating revenues, which 
showed a decline of $601,000,000 between 1937 and 
1938, increased by $445,000,000 in 1939, so that. three- 
fourths of the amount lost in 1938 was regained in 1939, 

The operating ratio, which stood at 74.4 per cent in 
1930, and increased to 74.9 per cent in 1937, showed a 
further increase to 76.35 per cent in 1938. It then 
declined to 72.9 per cent in 1939. 

Net railway operating income in 1939 amounted to 
$590,000,000, an increase of 58.2 per cent over 1938, 
but about the same as in 1937. It was, however, less 
by more than 11 per cent than that earned in 1936. 

Net income after fixed charges for the Class I carrier 
group as a whole, was close to $85,000,000 in 1939. This 
compares with a net deficit after fixed charges amounting 
to $123,000,000 in 1938. It compares further with a 
net income of $98,000,000 in 1937, and a net income of 
$524,000,000 in 1930. 

A number of companies did not, however, earn their 
fixed charges, while a few failed to earn their operating 
expenses and taxes. Preliminary indications are that 
13 companies failed to earn their operating expenses and 
taxes, and suffered a net operating deficit; 57 companies 
failed to earn their fixed charges by greater or lesser 
margins; the remaining 73 companies earned their fixed 
charges by varying margins. 

Comparing 1939 against 1937, total revenues declined 
3.8 per cent, freight revenue 3.5 per cent, and passenger 
revenue 4.7 per cent. The carloadings were down in 
1939 by 9.5 per cent, ton-miles declined 7.8 per cent, 
and passenger-miles 7.1 per cent. The net railway oper- 
ating income, and the net income after fixed charges, 
were both somewhat less than they were in 1937. 

It is clear from these figures that the improvement 
which took place in 1939 was not sufficient to bring the 
railroads back to the financial position they occupied in 
1937, and that position in turn was far below the level 
of 1930. 


Operating Revenues 


Operating revenues in all classes of service showed in- 
creases in 1939 over 1938, at the same time that all of 
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them ran considerably below those of 1930. Table IV 
compares the principal items of operating revenue in 
those three years. 


Table IV—Operating Revenues 


1939 1938 1930 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 
Freight Tevente: ....6.0606.0 0022 $3,260 $2,858 $4,083 
PASsenwer TEVENUE ......6 <cceseces 422 406 730 
DR OE POV ORGC 6 oe. oc0's's ce dine a os 99 96 111 
PRDVCSSWTOVERME esis c.05%6 ose se eis 54 48 115 
BU POUT: <5:66:0:65 0 -0-0:0 sreie%siare born ever 175 157 242 
Cee ee he eer ee $4,010 $3,565 $5,281 


Freight revenue, representing four-fifths of total 
operating revenues, increased 14.1 per cent over 1938, 
but was 20.2 per cent less than in 1930. Passenger 
revenue showed an increase in 1939 of 4.0 per cent over 
1938, but was 42.2 per cent less than in 1930. 

Express revenue, which represents contract payments 
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to Class I carriers from the Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., increased 11.4 per cent over 1938. Gross charges 
for express transportation showed an increase of 5.7 
per cent. 


Operating Expenses 


Table V compares the principal items of operating 
expenses in 1939 with those of 1938 and 1930. 


Table V—Operating Expenses 


939 1938 1930 

(millions) (millions) (millions) 
Maintenance of way ........... $473 $420 $706 
Maintenance of equipment ...... 764 677 1,019 


PEIEO << p\erain,si4.6-y:6: 513 Wis bere ob arawiels 106 103 128 
MMAREDORLAMON | ..6.0is-sisleceece-ciewaissice 1,361 1,848 
General and other .........%0.. 161 161 230 


$3,931 


$2,722 


Expenditures for maintenance of way and maintenance 
of equipment combined were greater in 1939 than in 
1938 by about the same relative degree of increase as 
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that of operating revenues. The ratio of total mainte- 
nance expense to total operating revenues, therefore, 
remained the same as in 1938, about 31 per cent. 

Maintenance expenditures as a whole increased 12.8 
per cent in 1939, compared with an increase of 3.8 per 
cent in all other operating expenses combined. It is easy 
to see where the bulk of the increased expenditures in 
1939 went—into maintenance work, and particularly into 
maintenance of equipment. Of the increase of $202,- 
801,000 in total operating expenses, $140,346,000 was 
devoted to maintenance. 


Net Railway Operating Income and Rate of Return 


The rate of return in 1939 averaged 2.26 per cent. 
This is computed on book investment in railway property 
used in transportation service, including cash and mate- 
rial and supplies. Table VI shows the net railway oper- 
ating income and rate of return on property investment 
for each of the ten years 1930 to 1939, inclusive. 


Table VI—Net Railway Operating Income and Rate of Return 


Net Ry. Rate of Net Ry. Rate of 

Op. Inc. Return Op. Inc. Return 
Year (000) Per Cent Year (000) Per Cent 
| DSO ee $590,000 2.26 SaaS oe eae $462,652 1.78 
1G SP eee: 372,846 1.43 Die is: <a sceveie 474,296 1.82 
103 7 eee 590,204 2.26 LC 7 eee 326,298 1.24 
DIGG Sec ces 667,347 a ¥ L.A) See 525,628 1.99 
12 6 eee oe 499,817 1.93 BIG. 6c ec ete 868,879 3.28 


The rate of return on investment in 1939, 2.26 per 
cent, compares with 1.43 per cent in 1938. With the 
exception of 1936 and 1937, it was the highest return of 
any year since 1930. The corresponding rates of return 
for the three districts were as follows: Eastern Dis- 
trict, 2.72 in 1939, compared with 1.60 per cent in 1938; 
Southern Region, 2.56 in 1939, compared with 1.91 in 
1938; Western District, 1.67 per cent in 1939, com- 
pared with 1.10 per cent in 1938. 

Computed on the basis of value (as found by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, as of January 1, 1938), 
the rate of return for Class I carriers as a group in 
1939 was 2.97 per cent. 


Revenue Per Traffic Unit 


Average revenue per ton-mile in 1939 amounted to 
0.982 cent. This was a slight decline under the average 
of 0.984 cent reported for the year 1938. Since the 
increase in freight rates authorized by the Commission, 
Ex Parte 123, became effective on March 28, 1938, and 
was not fully reflected in the returns of the year 1938 as 
a whole, the slight decline in 1939 was due to other 
factors. 

While no single factor can be said to account for this 
decline, it was probably due to changes in the composi- 
tion of commodities transported, and continuing erosion 
in unit revenue by reason of efforts to meet competition 
from other agencies of transportation. 

Revenue per passenger mile averaged 1.840 cents in 
1939, compared with 1.874 cents in 1938, a reduction of 
0.034 cent. The average was lower in 1939 than in any 
previous year of record, save only 1936 and 1937. 

Certain changes in basic rates per passenger-mile con- 
tributed to this decrease, despite the increase in Eastern 
passenger coach fares that became effective July 25, 1938, 
and were only reflected in the last five months of that 
year ; some reduction in unit passenger revenue occurred 
in 1939 by reason of the “scaled zone fares” inaugurated 
with certain exceptions by Eastern carriers on July 1, 
1939; a reduction in passenger coach fares by South- 
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eastern carriers became effective January 15, 1939; the 
large amount of travel to the two fairs (New York and 
San Francisco) on special-rate schedules. 

Table VII shows average revenue per ton-mile and 
average revenue per passenger-mile for the years 1921, 


1925, and 1930 to 1939. 
Table VII—Revenues per Ton-Mile and Passenger-Mile 


Revenue per Revenue per 


_ Ton-Mile Passenger-Mile 
Year (cents) (cents) 
1939 (9 months) ........ 0.982 1.840 
RGAE acces weds e asa seers 0.984 1.874 
NGS  oecieweccdcawadaeuses 0.935 1.794 
RR ee cece cer edaetetas 0.974 1.838 
BGG eo Siwadscvacuecucunas 0.988 1.935 
NGI aos cskeslaesucawees 0.978 1.918 
2 SS OCCT CCT Ore Tere 0.999 2.013 
DUGAN csc cwdccewcdvenveews 1.046 2.219 
WEEE garters) ve ce ear eees 1.051 2.513 
REM e rgnataewonce was ace 1.063 2.717 
NE soa vous ota hn na aes 1.097 2.938 
1D 2 | CRE er cr eee 1.275 3.086 


From 1921 to 1939 revenue per ton-mile declined 23.0 
per cent and revenue per passenger-mile declined 40.4 per 
cent. The corresponding reductions from 1930 to 1939 
were 7.6 per cent per ton-mile and 32.3 per cent per 
passenger-mile. 


Capital Expenditures and Purchases 


Table VIII shows the expenditures made by Class I 
railways for capital improvements and for the purchase 
of materials and supplies for the years 1930 to 1939. The 
entries for 1939 are, for the time being, rough estimates. 


Table VIII—Capital Expenditures and Purchases 


Purchases of 


Capital Material and 


Year Expenditures Supplies 

RGIS Cente qe ncn ccccanevess $375,000,000 $750,000,000 
MEME caicaandse kawe deanna dauaaaes 226,937,000 583,282,000 
DS EOE OTE CCE IT Ore 509,793,000 966,383,000 
OSG SCPE EPEC CREE RISE CCE Ee 298,991,000 803,421,000 
BREE ccveccuwuccesceeedewendeese 188,302,000 593,025,000 
IGGGS execs ataciaecdasaweadess 212,712,000 600,224,000 
1 Oe. MEDS PEP ECCCOREC CEE ET Ce 103,947,000 465,850,000 
BGSE ican tise sadaavdacoe dundaaks 167,194,000 445,000,000 
LOS | errr Corr Ler re Cre 361,912,000 695,000,000 
12 Ay errr re TCT ee 872,608,000 1,038,500,000 


Total—ten years .......... $3,317,396,000 $6,940,685,000 

Both capital expenditures and purchases of material 
and supplies increased in 1939 over 1938, again demon- 
strating that with improvement in earnings, the railways 
are quick to respond by making expenditures that go 
into the channels of trade, to the benefit of industry in 
general. 

Expenditures of this nature are still far below previous 
levels. Capital expenditures for the eight years 1923 to 
1930 averaged $842,715,000 per year, while for the nine 
years 1931 to 1939 they averaged only $271,643,000. 
Purchases of materials and supplies, which averaged 
$1,383,517,000 per year for the eight-year period 1923 
to 1930, averaged only $655,798,000 during the nine 
years 1931 to 1939. 

New (steam, electric, and Diesel) locomotives installed 
during the first eleven months of 1939 totaled 310, com- 
pared with 265 for the corresponding period of 1938. 
The number of locomotives on order December 1, 1939 
was 115, compared with 56 as of December 1, 1938. 

A total of 20,085 new freight cars were installed during 
the first eleven months of 1939, while 36,198 were on 
order as of December 1. During the first eleven months 
of 1938, 14,947 new freight cars were installed, while 
only 4,335 were on order December 1 of that year. 

Table IX shows statistics as to locomotives and freight 
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car installations and number of units on order, in 1930 
and for each year from 1935 to 1939. 


Table IX—New Equipment Installations 
(Railroad owned or controlled units) 


Installed On Order 
During Year December 31 


Steam locomotives: 


1939 (11 months and Dec. 1).......... 94 44 
| RR a a nian Ronee wea a 164 30 
LDR a citece so kaise nous bain ieanisaals 373 131 
BB ee See toe eno hun Se tee 87 297 
BUNS oats scree bel Saoael mote eee ous a oes wae 40 5 
“TCC Ae A aC ee ern oer ae ee 782 120 


Electric and Diesel Locomotives: 


1939 (11 months and Dec. 1).......... 216 71 
SSS So chicos eee eek cess aiske ais 118 41 
OOF cis caresses saeet seuss seas 77 30 
RONG io eats eek kotha eike sae 34 7 
RDB Neeson ee SAGA or oaieda oGeee eer saaats 102 3 
Freight cars: 
1939 (11 months and Dec. 1)......... 20,085 36,198 
BOER aca aeaerg eeuoewabues eee 18,517 5,080 
BBN co emia re ene ee ames aes 75,058 7,947 
[1 ASS et ee PCE CRS = 43,941 25,592 
BOG5) Ga dark acie canine io tho eas 8,903 2,805 
ROAD oc cise bec dnoe komacaheseawies sis 76,909 9,821 


While unit ownership of both freight cars and loco- 
motives showed further declines in 1939, the average 
capacity of freight cars, average tractive effort of loco- 
motives, and improvement in operating efficiency con- 
tinued to increase, thus enabling the carriers to handle 
offered traffic efficiently with current equipment owner- 
ship. 
Freight car ownership as of October 31, 1939 stood 
at 1,651,160 cars, compared with 1,698,646 as of October 
31, 1938. Locomotive ownership was reported on Oc- 
tober 31, 1939, as 42,179, and October 31, 1938 
as 43,402. 

Stored serviceable locomotives averaged 3,107 during 
1939 (10 months). The maximum serviceable freight 
car surplus was 265,414 and the minimum was 64,299, 
exclusive of privately owned or special cars. 


Freight Train and Car Movement 


Again in 1939 the speed of freight trains rose to a 
new high level, the average being 16.7 miles per hour. 
In 1938 this average was 16.6 miles and in 1937, 16.1 
miles, each a previous record. Since 1922, average 
freight train speed has increased 5.6 miles per hour, or 
50.5 per cent. Table X shows average freight train 
speed for the years 1922, 1930, and 1935 to 1939. 


Table X—Average Speed of Freight Trains 


Miles 
Year per Hour 
NORD CIO rN ORENA). is abso oGiidwidnuanaseuse sans 16.7 
SBE bhp. Spat os SS io ods wes tie ews OS SO aN RR Cen e 16.6 
SOE 545% SO RGGAb wis eS a Us Pahl cae se SRE Owens 16.1 
SBD aan ose So be sees es ESA pues easahioaues 15.8 
SMD sin e555 gate heres oR wes io tal sy eae eos eae ereree S 16.0 
RU 56 Seek o SAS Sis oes Ga Cee ae Bs 13.8 
SOE Sh wk Sue oS 4aG ee EWE RE SNR ESE Oa ase oak See 11.1 


Maintenance of an average speed of 16.7 miles per 
hour for 24 continuous hours is the daily equivalent of 
401 miles, an increase of 135 miles over 1922 per- 
formance. 

During the first ten months of 1939, average move- 
ment per “active” freight car per day (excluding sur- 
plus and unserviceable units from the calculation) was 
41.2 miles, compared with 38.8 miles for the same period 
of 1938. 

Average movement per “active” freight locomotive 
(excluding stored and unserviceable units from the cal- 
culation) during the first ten months of 1939 was 104.0 
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miles. For the same period of 1938, the average was 
98.9 miles. 

Corresponding averages for “active” passenger loco- 
motives were 184.5 miles per day in 1939, compared 
with 178.8 miles in 1938. 


Other Performance Averages 


Several new high records were attained during 1939 
with respect to operating efficiency. 

Economy in use of fuel in freight service again sur- 
passed all previous records. Freight locomotive fuel 
consumption per 1,000 gross ton-miles averaged 112 
pounds during the first 10 months of 1939, compared 
with 113 pounds for the same period of 1938. 

Average load per train during the first 10 months of 
1939 was the greatest in railroad history, reaching 807 
tons. The corresponding average for 1938 was 756 tons. 
Ton-miles per freight car-mile (tons per car) increased 
in 1939 over 1938, the average for 1939 (10 months) 
being 26.7 tons compared with 26.0 tons in 1938 (10 
months). 

Net ton-miles per serviceable freight car day averaged 
601 ton-miles during the first 10 months of 1939, com- 
pared with 513 ton-miles for the same period of 1938. 

Gross ton-miles per freight train-hour for the eighth 
consecutive year exceeded all previous records. The 
averages for 1930 and for each of the years 1935 to 1939 
are shown in Table XI. 


Table. XI—Gross Ton-Miles per Freight Train-Hour 


BSS9 CAG AHMED) <6) o-ocertre eral sorereloue stiels sietsio aware euieeiee se 32,704 
ee TEATRO ERS SITET COD OS ECO OEE Oe ember ee 31,138 
1 SOR RR Ie eng ote ory ee COLE NERA eee One CT 30,349 
PIO sie fovare is araros si oissareieloteye(alara ovelolevo: cisco wie bbl ersnate sors ele) are ore 29,200 
MeN ae stole aioe 6 execatersiarstotpycict- ot eveie al olere, pia: Salciaiayo! ae) op oiepeustele sors 28,674 
MOPS OD ave: 5 vos arosins03 teats ievoisi'po/e p76 cies vies) ove! c/otal clone) rer aiorereteraseietay rare 25,837 


Net ton-miles per freight train-hour during the first 
10 months of 1939 exceeded the previous record estab- 
lished in 1937, the average being 13,368 ton-miles. The 
average for the same period of 1938 was 12,434 ton- 
miles and for 1937 was 12,695 ton-miles. 

In the passenger service, the speed of locomotive- 
propelled trains during the first 10 months of 1939 aver- 
aged 36.9 miles per hour, compared with 36.2 miles in 
1938; the average speed of rail-motor-car trains was 
27.8 miles per hour, compared with 27.3 miles in 1938. 
The over-all average speed of all passenger trains was 
35.3 miles per hour in 1939, compared with 34.7 miles 
in 1938. 

Motive power fuel consumption per passenger train 
car-mile for the first 10 months of 1939 averaged the 
same as in the same period of 1938, 14.7 pounds. 


Railway Employees 


An average of 989,000 persons were employed by 
railways of Class I during 1939. This was an increase 
of 5.3 per cent over the year 1938, in which year railway 
employment reached the lowest level since the turn of 
the century. The number of employees aggregated less 
than one million in each of the first six months of 1939, 
and more than one million in each of the last six months. 

The total payroll in 1939 amounted to $1,858,000,000, 
compared with $1,746,194,000 in 1938, an increase of 
6.4 per cent. 

Annual earnings of employees increased slightly from 
$1,859 in 1938, to $1,878 in 1939. Compensation per 
hour paid for averaged 74.7 cents in 1939, slightly less 
than the average of 74.9 cents for 1938. 

Table XII shows for railways of Class I the average 
number of employees, and the aggregate and average 
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compensation for 1930 and for each year from 1935 to 
1939. 


Table XII—Employees and Their Compensation 


Average 
Average compensa- 
Number of Total tion per 
Year employees compensation employee 
NAR ete Roo eee tase Bae Re ae 989,000 $1,858,000,000 $1,878 
RG eer esd ele at oh amas oes 939,505 1,746,193,567 1,859 
§9GF an wad cue e ne) cw 1,114,663 1,985,446,718 1,781 
PNG e590) ore ears shorous. cota cree es 1,065,624 1,848,635,804 1,735 
Rate ares cc aeter scion a ee 994,371 1,643,878,510 1,653 
DO race Se re ae Uc arr ambreete eee 1,487,839 2,550,788,519 1,714 


Maintenance employees increased approximately 9 per 
cent over 1938, while all other employees increased 1.5 
per cent. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, sometimes 
known as the Wage and Hour Act, became operative on 
October 24, 1938, when a minimum wage of 25 cents 
per hour was made mandatory for all employers subject 
to the act. Railways are subject to its minimum wage, 
but not the maximum hour, provisions. This minimum 
was raised to 30 cents per hour on October 24, 1939. 

The third in the series of wage rate minima set by 
the act fixes the minimum rate at 40 cents per hour after 
October 24, 1945. However, the act provides for an 
intermediate step. The Wage and Hour Administrator 
is directed to appoint an industry committee for the 
several industries, to investigate, determine and recom- 
mend “the highest minimum wage rates for the industry 
which it determines, having due regard to economic and 
competitive conditions, will not substantially curtail em- 
ployment in the industry.” 

Such a committee for the railroad industry was ap- 
pointed by the Administrator on November 2, 1939, con- 
sisting of 12 members, four each representing employers, 
employees, and the public. Frank P. Graham, Presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina, is Chairman. 
The other three public members consist of two college 
professors and one lawyer. Hearings by the committee 
are expected to begin about the middle of February, 1940. 
The Administrator, after hearings, may or may not 
approve the recommendations of the industry committee. 
If he does approve, an appropriate order fixing the 
minimum will be issued by him. If he does not approve, 
he may refer the matter back to the original committee, 
or appoint a new one. 


Safety of Railroad Operations in 1939 


On the whole, the year 1938 was the safest in railroad 
history. This high standard of operating safety was con- 
tinued into 1939, and statistics for the first nine months 
of the year, available at the time this is written, show 
further reductions in accident and casualty frequency 
rates, 

The number of train accidents per million locomotive- 
miles, which was the lowest on record in 1938, declined 
further during the first nine months of 1939, being 2.9 
per cent under the average for the corresponding months 
: ie and more than 50 per cent under the average for 

In the field of passenger safety, 11 fatalities occurred 
to passengers in train accidents during the first three 
quarters of 1939, compared with 52 for the same period 
of 1938, and 8 fatalities to passengers in train-service 
accidents, compared with 13 for the comparable period 
of 1938. Nonfatal injuries to passengers in train and 
train-service accidents totaled 1,855 during the nine 
months of 1939 and 1,748 during the same months of 
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1938. The total casualty rate per hundred million 
passenger-miles was slightly less in 1939 than in 1938. 

Casualties to employees on duty in the first three 
quarters of 1939 numbered 364 fatalities and 12,229 
nonfatal injuries, compared with 358 fatalities and 11,801 
nonfatal injuries during the same period of 1938. Total 
man-hours worked were 6.3 per cent greater for the 
1939 period, so that the employee fatality rate per mil- 
lion man-hours worked declined 4.7 per cent and the non- 
fatal injury rate declined 2.4 per cent. 

During the first nine months of 1939 there were 66 
fewer accidents, 49 fewer fatalities, and 73 fewer non- 
fatal injuries in highway grade crossing accidents than 
for the corresponding nine months of 1938. 

Taken as a whole, 81 fewer fatalities occurred in rail- 
road accidents in the first three quarters of 1939 than in 
the same period of 1938. Nonfatal injuries increased 308 
in number, while total casualties increased a little less 
than 1 per cent. This compares with an increase of 12.8 
per cent in freight ton-miles and an increase of 4.9 per 
cent in passenger-miles during the same months. 


Conclusion 


In the light of the improved business experienced by 
the railways during the latter part of 1939, prospects 
for 1940 carry even more than usual interest. The sig- 
nificance of the situation may be indicated by the fact 
that had the railways during the whole of the year 1939 
earned relatively as much net railway operating income 
as they did during the last six months of the year, their 
total net for the year would have amounted to about 
$750,000,000, instead of the $590,000,000 which they did 
earn. 

Projecting the current situation into 1940, it is clear 
that a level of freight and passenger traffic in the coming 
year relatively as great as it was during the last six 
months of 1939 would produce at least 25 per cent more 
net than the carriers earned in 1939. Such a statement 
assumes that traffic continues at current levels, and that 
operating costs will not be too greatly affected by price 
changes—both of which assumptions are somewhat specu- 
lative, especially as inflation seems definitely on the way. 

This is not to say that business will prove as good in 
1940 as it has been since July 1, 1939. The actual level 
is still on the lap of the gods, and will be determined by 
the interplay of many and shifting political, social, psy- 
chological, and international factors, the trend of none 
of which can be foreseen at this time. 

Over the whole world hangs the pall of war. Will it 
envelop more countries than it has yet overswept, or 
will the war continue as in the last four months, or will 
it be brought to a speedier end than now seems possible? 
Definite answers to these questions would throw con- 
siderable light on the probabilities for 1940, which at the 
moment are nothing but the vaguest possibilities. 

Whatever may come, railways of the United States 
will continue to operate as servants of the public good, 
and will be ready to play their part in the national 
economy, in peace or in war, whatever that part may 
prove to be. 





A $264,321 coNTRACT FOR AIR BRAKE EQUIPMENT has been 
awarded to the Westinghouse Air Brake Company by the 
Argentine State Railways, according to the United States 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, which reports that 
it co-operated with the office of the United States commercial 
attache at Buenos Aires in securing the order. The new air 


brake equipment is to be installed on rolling stock of the Central 
Cordoba line, a former British-owned road recently incorporated 
in the state-owned system. 
brakes. 


It replaces English-type vacuum 

















Bad News for Der Fuehrer—A 
Troop Train Loaded With Fighting 
Canadians Arriving at Halifax 


Canada’s Roads in Khaki Again 


Are already handling greatly increased traffic and are 
preparing for mounting industrial and war load 


By Railway Age’s Ottawa Correspondent 


pared for the increased burden because they had 

been steadily expanding their equipment for 
rapidly improving business conditions, and it is no sur- 
prise that of the twelve months just closing the last four 
months, which have been the war months, showed a 
greater increase in gross revenue than the previous eight 
months. Complete statistics will not be available for two 
months but indications are that both the Canadian Pacific 
and the Canadian National will exceed the estimates 
made at the beginning of 1939. 


ee war found the Canadian railroads fully pre- 


Year End Sees Great Upsurge 


Through the first week of December the cumulative 
totals of revenue car loadings for the year is 2,417,844 
cars, as against 2,320,944 for the same period in 1938, 
but the real increase in cash business only began at the 
commencement of the latter half of the year. That im- 
provement has been more marked in each succeeding 
month and the first week of December alone showed an 
advance for the Canadian National Railways of 30 per 
cent in gross revenue over the same period a year ago. 

Excluding the war conditions which have naturally 
stimulated industrial production and have in many dif- 
ferent ways increased railway business, the largest factor 
in the traffic rise was the bumper wheat crop in Western 
Canada. An indication of this is shown in the Septem- 





ber traffic report which shows a total tonnage loaded of 
10,179,323 in that month as against 6,663,546 in August 
and 7,799,284 in September last year. In Saskatchewan 
alone, the center of the wheat industry, there was in 
September this year a 100 per cent increase in the ton- 
nage of agricultural products loaded. 

The war has imposed heavy tasks on the railways, 
and especially for winter operations. There will be the 
movement of grain from interior elevators to seaboard, 
there will be the carriage of the largely increased indus- 
trial and mineral production, and the transportation of 
troops and war supplies. Most of this must inevitably 
go to the Atlantic seaboard and it means enlargement of 
trackage facilities and expansion of equipment, chiefly 
cars and locomotives. 

To help the railways in speedy preparation for the 
war job the federal government recently advanced to 
the two railways the sum of $25,000,000. Of this total 
$10,000,000 went to the Canadian Pacific and the $15,- 
000,000 to the Canadian National. It will be utilized 
chiefly for freight cars and locomotives, while additional 
sums have been spent by both roads in extension of 
trackage. The Canadian National spent $500,000 on 
lengthening passing sidings and on construction of a 
loop around the mountain near.Truro, N. S., all of this 
work on the section of that road between Moncton, N. 
B., and Halifax. 
Both roads have developed a large and lucrative busi- 
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ness in manifest freight movement between Toronto 
and Montreal. The trains are running in several sec- 
tions and at express train speeds. This service permits 
of loading in the two cities as late as six o'clock in the 
evening with prompt morning delivery. It has proved 
one important reply to highway competition. 

As in other national activities the railways have shown 
they have not forgotten the lessons learned from the last 
war. There has been prompt and efficient organization 
so that the transportation facilities can be used to their 
utmost. One of these steps was the naming by Trans- 
port Minister Howe of a Transport Controller, T. C. 
Lockwood of Montreal. 

The duties of the Transport Controller are those of 
a priority officer—to prevent traffic congestion, and to 
assure the prompt movement of traffic important to the 
prosecution of the war. His functions, it is believed, 
will be exercised more in connection with export traffic 
than with domestic business. The office will, to a large 
extent, prevent delays at ocean ports, since one of the 
functions of the job is to exercise control over shipping, 
to cut down to a minimum the number of boats moving 
one way with little or no cargo. 

As to the readiness of the railways to meet their 
responsibilities in the war, Transport Minister Howe 
in a recent address to the Engineering Institute said: 

“In the year 1928 the railways of Canada handled 
30 per cent more traffic than was handled in 1917, the 
peak of the war period, and did it without any sign of 
congestion or difficulty. What was done in 1928 can be 
done again. Even if Canadian railways were called 
upon to double the freight traffic effort of 1917, I have 
every confidence that it would be possible to meet even 
that emergency.” 


Sir Edward Beatty Foresees Busy R. R. Year 


The chief executives of the country’s principal rail- 
ways—Sir Edward Beatty of the C. P. R., and S. J. 
Hungerford of the C. N. R. in their statements reviewing 
the past year’s operations are modestly optimistic as to 
the outlook. That of Sir Edward follows in part: 

“At the opening of 1939 there was every indication 
of a sustained movement towards general business re- 
covery, and while the most optimistic of our expecta- 





Rockingham Yard, 


Halifax, Showing Ships in Bedford Basin Awaiting Convoy “Over There” 
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tions were not entirely fulfilled, the passing months wit- 
nessed definite and fairly steady improvement. The 
auspicious outlook for 1939 received confirmation from 
early prospects of excellent crops in the West, and as 
this hope was later fulfilled, business received consider- 
able impetus. Undoubtedly this would have gone fur- 
ther than it did, had it not been for the worldwide appre- 
hension consequent upon the evident determination of 
Germany to achieve her supremely selfish and illegal 
aims even at the cost of throwing the world back into 
the chaos and misery of a great war. This was the 
brake, and in the light of later events, it is perhaps well 
that it acted in that way. Had we gone into this war 
committed to wide domestic industrial expansion and 
to vast building projects the change over to war-time 
conditions would have brought far more dislocation and 
costly disruption than did take place. 

“Comparing existing conditions with those in effect 
twelve months ago, it is encouraging to note that the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, for the first ten months 
of the year records an increase of 5 per cent in the pur- 
chasing power of the Canadian people, while industrial 
production is up 9 per cent, mineral production up 10 
per cent and export trade up over 6 per cent. During 
later months this advance has been even more markedly 
maintained and, while actual figures are not immediately 
obtainable, we know that the year ends with a satisfac- 
torily favorable balance of trade and a distinct increase 
in general employment. 

“The railways have naturally profited by the general 
improvement, as is indicated by a recorded gain of 4.3 
per cent in the car-loadings for the year reported up to 
December 16. This figure would have been still higher 
had it not been for congestion in the grain movement, 
later happily relieved. 

“Tt was, on the whole, a favorable situation in which 
Canada found herself when war broke out, and more- 
over, when our statesmen and business leaders suddenly 
found themselves faced with its many and difficult prob- 
lems, they had at their hands a vast wealth of valuable 
knowledge gained by dearly paid-for experiences of the 
previous conflict. The disruption of all foreign trade 
is bound to have important and far-reaching results and, 
doubtless, there will be many of them of a favorable 
nature, but such a world-wide dislocation of normal 
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life as is now opening out cannot but be disastrous in 
its effect upon life in every corner of the world. 

“In the opening days of the conflict there was the 
perhaps natural anticipation of an industrial war boom 
of great proportions. We should now realize with con- 
siderable satisfaction that such expectations are unlikely 
of complete fulfillment. Any such thing would increase 
the cost and difficulty of fighting the war, multiply the 
economic troubles of the mass of the people and tre- 


mendously add to complications attendant upon after-. 


war transition to peace-time working and living. 

“Tn-so-far as is possible, it is to be hoped events will 
so shape themselves that Canada may continue to con- 
duct her domestic affairs upon the more or less normal 
lines that have been followed over the last quarter of 
1939. So much depends upon the chances of war that 
any prophecies for the coming year are likely to prove 
futile. In a general way we should work towards and 
undoubtedly may expect increased production in most 
lines of industry, a heavier movement of general com- 
modities and resultant benefit to the railways and to our 
steamship lines. 

“Such conditions as these may be expected to bring 
about a period of something like prosperity, but behind 
it all there will be the war—a war for which we shall 
have to do a great deal of heavy paying. It would be 
more than unfortunate did such war-inspired prosperity 
as may come be allowed to blind us to the urgent neces- 
sity for exercise of drastic economy in all forms of public 
spending that are not made necessary by the war itself.” 


C. N. R. Net Up 233 Per Cent 


In his review of 1939 and prospects for 1940 Presi- 
dent Hungerford said in part: 

“Traffic results for the year 1939 can be considered 
reasonably satisfactory. Preliminary figures indicate that 
the gross revenues of the Canadian National will exceed 
200 million dollars for the first time since 1931. The 
recession in business activity which developed in 1938, 
continued in the early months of 1939, but was followed 
by an upswing in April. A larger than average crop in 
Western Canada gave further evidence of an improve- 
ment in general business conditions. The outbreak of 


war brought about a further traffic increase toward the 
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close of the year, so that on the whole there has been a 
distinct increase in traffic receipts. While the audited 
revenue and operating expense figures are not yet 
available for the month of December, conservatively esti- 
mated results for that month added to the known figures 
for the first eleven months of the year indicate the fol- 
lowing for the year 1939; actual results for 1938 are 
also shown for the purpose of comparison : 


Year 1939 Year 1938 

Indicated Actual 

; Results Figures 
~ Operating’ Revenves - 6.0... uss eee $203,000,000 $182,241,723 
Operating Expenses .. ote op, eee 183,000,000 176,175,313 
WWCUMREVRONG ) 53/02 cafes $ 20,000,000 $ 6,066,410 
WPSPAHAR RAG i. 6c ic istecads wale tions 90.15% 96.67% 


“During the year the normal process of modernizing 
equipment was carried on in all fields. Upon the out- 
break of war the equipment situation was specially 
reviewed and special measures were taken for purchase 
of additional equipment to meet anticipated war require- 
ments. Orders during the year consisted of 4,765 steel 
box cars, 500 flat cars, 100 refrigerator cars, 25 cabooses, 
10 baggage cars, 5 mail and express cars, and 25 north- 
ern type locomotives. The program of air conditioning 
passenger equipment was continued and 493 cars owned 
by the Canadian National System are now equipped. 
In addition, all Pullman cars operating on the system 
under contract are air conditioned. 

“Satisfactory progress has been made on the Montreal 
Terminal Development, work on which was resumed late 
in 1938. In accordance with the provisions of the co- 
operative agreement with regard to the railway hotel 
situation in Vancouver, the Vancouver Hotel Company, 
jointly owned by the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific, leased the new hotel constructed by the Canadian 
National and commenced operation in May of this year. 

“The outlook for 1940 is largely influenced by war 
conditions. The traffic increases which have so far 
taken place may be expected to continue. This is likely 
to be true not only as regards the traffic particularly 
related to the war, but also as regards the industrial 
activity of the country. Railway operating revenues for 
1940 are, therefore, likely to be substantially increased 
over the earnings of 1939 with consequent improvement 
in financial results,” 
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Workers Operate Mexican Roads” 


First full year of operation under new theory of management 
requires solving many problems 


railways under the Workers’ Administration re- 

sulted in the highest earnings of the railways’ 
history. These were translated into what are termed 
as “fair” net operating results. The year was marred, 
however, by a number of serious accidents and by a 
deterioration in the on-time performance of trains. 
Two freight trains collided on January 1. On March 
7, 1939, a Laredo-Mexico City passenger train collided 
head-on with a freight train near La Dalia. The most 
serious loss of life, however, occurred in a rear-end col- 
lision of two passenger trains at La Llave on April 13, 
when 35 passengers were killed and 50 seriously in- 
jured. 

As a natural result of these accidents, which were 
attributed to lack of discipline, much unfavorable pub- 
licity was directed at the Workers’ Administration. 
The general convention of railway employees immedi- 
ately demanded and received the resignation of all 
general officers. However, after some deliberation, all 
but one of the officers were re-instated and he was re- 
tired on a pension. 

The Union’s influence in the Workers’ Administra- 
tion was severely criticized, and it agreed, under pres- 
sure, to take no further part in the affairs of the ad- 
ministration, leaving the workers’ board and the gen- 
eral manager free to act on their own discretion and 
accept full responsibility for the application of proper 
discipline. The board of directors of the Workers’ 


* All monetary figures given in this article are quoted in Mexican pesos. 


ge first full year of operation of the Mexican 


Administration was changed in mid-year to further im- 
prove discipline. 

The new board is headed by the general manager, 
Salvador J. Romero, as chairman. The other mem- 
bers are D. S. Alonzo, the new general superintendent 
of transportation; Leandro Valdee, traffic manager; J. 
M. Campos, general superintendent of motive power; 
Manual Ceballos, chief engineer; Guillermo Lopez Es- 
pino, general accountant; and Leopoldo Cantu, general 
superintendent of express. Alfonso Saucedo serves as 
secretary of the new board. 


Operating Results 


On the brighter side of the picture is the continued 
increase in gross earnings, which permitted the admin- 
istration to make a fairly good showing and the oper- 
ating ratio was held below the figure of 85 per cent 
which was stipulated as the maximum by the federal 
government. 

Gross operating earnings during the first eight 
months of 1939 amounted to $104,069,344, as against 
$96,841,159 in the same period of 1938; freight earn- 
ings increased from $68,140,378 in 1938 to $72,790,061 
in 1939; passenger earnings increased from $18,271,029 
to $19,144,506; baggage earnings from $8,172,050 to 
$8,668,798 and miscellaneous earnings increased from 
$2,146,099 to $3,354,719, while telegraph earnings de- 
creased from $17,091 to $15,334. 

Operating expenses were $85,187,621 in the first 
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eight months of 1939, while in 1938 they were $81,- 
046,251. The difference is attributed to increases re- 
ported in the different departments, with the exception 
of maintenance of way, which reduced its expense. 
Consequently the operating earnings increased from 
$15,794,907 to $18,881,722 and the operating ratio de- 
creased from 83.69 to 81.86. Including earnings and 
expenses other than operating, the net earnings were 
increased from — 061,705 to $17,473,714. Selected 





Comparative Operating Statistics 
First 10 months, 1939-1938 


1938 1939 Inc. Dec. 

Locomotive kilometers ..... 35,551,834 36,211,921 1.9 
Passenger train kilometers. . 10,437,561 10,629,216 1.8 
Freight train kilometers ... 13,957,320 14,660,558 5.0 
Mixed train kilometers .... 3,640,152 3,409,076 6.3 
Total train kilometers ..... 28,142,910 28,790,132 25 
Passenger car kilometers .. 85,428,860 87,198,152 2.1 
Freight car kilometers .... 193,436,570 201,203,388 4.0 
Empty car kilometers ..... 96,308,463 97,531,000 1.3 
Total car kilometers ...... 289,745,033 298,734,388 se 
All care handled .....0.0008% 436,829 444,144 ‘7 
Net ton kilometers ........ 4,830,769,000  5,014,827,000 3.8 
Gross ton kilometers ...... 11,617,473,000 11,908,645,000 2.5 
Kilometers per car per day 32.2 O74 10.3 
Freight net ton kilometers per 

kilometer in operation ... 1,196 1,242 3.8 
Average tons per car ...... 24.97 24.92 0.2 
Freight train speed (K.P.H.) 23.1 23.3 0.9 
Kilometers per- locomotive 

ORe AEG) iso ncucie>s 179 187 3.0 
Kilometers per _ locomotive 

day (passengers) ........ 234 227 
Kilometers @perated ........ 13,281 13,281 
Gross ton kilometers per 

OM MONE bias vcd saes-s 17,043 17,095 0.3 





operating statistics for the first 10 months of 1939, 
compared with 1938, are shown on the table. 


Distribution of Net Railway Earnings 


To the net railway earnings of $17,473,714 must be 
added the sum of $4,439,845, recovered from the pre- 
vious administration on account of pending bills col- 
lectible, which brings the total to $21,913,560, which 
was disposed of as follows: for additions and better- 
ments, $12,566,643; floating debt paid on account of 
the previous administration, $4,546,378; loans to the 
Interoceanic for operating expenses, $4,067,029 mak- 
ing a total of $21,180,050.38, and leaving a balance of 
cash on hand of $733,509.87. 

The increase in gross earnings, which resulted in a 
corresponding trend in net earnings, permitted the 
Workers’ Administration to meet obligations in excess 
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of its commitments, especially in regard to additions 
and betterments, the total investment in which amounted 
to $12,566,643 during the first eight months of 1939, 
Of this total $4,861,761 was invested in tracks, build- 
ings, structures and rolling stock and $7,704,881 was 
used in payment for new locomotives purchased in the 
United States. This represents an expenditure of 
nearly twice the legal requirement which, under the 
present set-up, provides that at least 5.64 per cent of 
the gross earnings (in this case $6,566,459) be expended 
for additions and betterments. 


Labor Costs 


Owing to salary readjustments and particularly be- 
cause of increases granted to low salaried shopmen, 
whose wages were raised $2,500,000 in August, labor 
costs have followed a rising trend. Material costs have 
also risen on account of higher rate of exchange af- 
fecting imported materials. The following data are in- 
dicative of the higher costs. 

During the 12 months ending with September, 1939, 
passenger car labor repairs increased from $168.74 per 
car in 1938 to $169.89 per car in 1939, and materials 
increased from $121.83 per car to $138.39 in 1939; on 
the other hand, labor costs for maintenance decreased 
from $20.84 to $20.05 per 1,000 kilometers run, but 
materials increased from $15.05 to $16.34. Labor 
costs for repairing freight cars during the same period 
increased from $20 to $21.69, and the costs of ma- 
terials increased in the same period from $18.74 to 
$24.18. Maintenance of such equipment decreased 
from $15.39 to $15.07 per 1,000 kilometers run as to 
labor, and increased from $14.43 to $16.81 as to ma- 
terials. Labor costs for backshop locomotive repairs 
increased from $176.58 to $184.67 per 1,000 kilometers 
and materials increased from $96.04 to $122.47. Or- 
dinary maintenance repair costs this year were $141.47 
as against $138.67 last year for labor, and material costs 
rose from $33.46 to $34.33. 

The employees of the National of Mexico, in accord- 
ance with the labor contracts in force, are entitled to 
15 days vacation each year, but it has been the custom 
for some years past to pay the equivalent in cash and 
most of the employees do not make use of vacations. 

Although freight earnings increased 6.8 per cent, 
the freight traffic, stated in number of tons handled, 
increased only 2.2 per cent, due to heavy decreases in 
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shipments of low class freight, such as coal, coke, lum- 
ber and minerals, which offset the increases reported in 


higher class freight. Coal shipments were reduced 
considerably due to decreases in production after the 
mines at Rosita and Palay, in the state of Coahuila, 
were turned over to the workers to operate on the co- 
operative system. The accompanying table shows de- 
tails as to the classification of traffic handled on the 
National Lines of Mexico, and the volume is shown by 
classifications. While 11 classifications report de- 
creases, 17 show increases, and the total tonnage han- 
dled in the first nine months of 1939 amounted to 7,- 
555,964, as compared with 7,390,256 in the same period 
of 1938, an increase of 165,708 tons. 





Classified Freight Transported, in Tons 
(9 Months 1939-1938) 


Articles 1939 1938 Inc, Dec. Ine. Dec 

MN Seat, ora haeuetsee ee oF 22,526 29,568 7,042 23.8 
UGE OUD ciiverec ccs civic 360,129 296,777 63,352 21.35 
CANON, oo chcccuweelcue. 48,997 63,981 14,984 3.4 
Cl aCe RAR merrcr 206,965 212,628 5,663 Za 
OO CO Eres 35,497 36,593 1,096 3.0 
UNE Per alatere ws-t.6 en eins 309,599 418,594 108,995 26.0 
CHARCORE «66.66 65006 ce 114,461 97,694 16,767 17.16 
OIE arose cnes weiss 200,322 172,331 27,991 16.2 
MO fore \ciaua(e's ose. 5 wieiee 89,825 74,204 15,621 21.1 
Gee Serer re wteinee a sc 195,001 214,838 19,837 9.2 
Construction steel .... 49,124 53,863 4,739 8.8 
Fruits & Vegetables... 439,496 508,440 68,944 13.6 
ISIE iia or sec c' got se! oh0r 49,951 46,139 3,812 8.3 
GeO. sic snc ic wees 184,628 172,729 11,899 6.9 

PAU eos eo ares arecere bo8 158,116 124,059 34,057 27.5 
NOUN aie-5i01 6) 4018 ele elas 71,784 63,003 8,781 1.39 
RIDOS eos: scons vc tecw 215,494 225,935 10,441 4.6 
WOME a elas nis/a se os nies 300,014 272,763 27,251 10.0 
OES ie ea tear 14,136 15,052 916 6.1 
MNSORIVIEEY onc ce cw ons 170,597 23,977 146,620 611.5 

(OCT aS Re acre ae 222,998 214,493 8,505 4.0 
BeCrOleWI science ses «s 369,672 350,826 18,846 5.4 
Minefale sic ck ws wes 917,202 954,264 37,062 3.9 
MOGs « <icte Xs 0 coe 98,479 73,336 25,143 34.3 
EERE Geeta tale deco oa.c 9,967 7,894 2,073 
CET nae 245,523 221,349 24,174 10.9 26.3 
Salt ORES ra ee ae 75,597 60,884 14,713 24.2 
Wines & Liquors .... 15,030 13,731 1,299 9.5 
Miscellaneous ........ 2,364,834 2,370,311 5,477 0.2 

DROAE esciclstare cre-<ce's 7,555,964 7,390,256 165,708 a2 





Notwithstanding unfavorable currency exchange con- 
ditions, imports to Mexico showed an increase of 945 
cars, or 13.6 per cent, through the four international 
railway interchange points; and an increase of 2,609 
cars, or 105.3 per cent, through the three seaports. 


* * 
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One of an Order for 500 Fifty-Ton Box Cars Built for the Western Maryland by the Pressed Steel Car Co., 
Light Weight Is 47,500 Lb. 
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Contrary to expectations, exports decreased 101 cars, 
or 0.9 per cent, through the gateways, and 1,854 cars, 
or 13 per cent, through the ports. 


Organization Matters 


The treasury department continues to be under the 
direct control of the general accountant and a general 
cashier, as a treasurer has not as yet been appointed. 
Payments, however, are supervised to a certain extent 
by two comptrollers appointed by the treasury depart- 
ment of the federal government. The personnel and 
publicity departments also continue to function as sec- 
tions of the general manager’s office, as the chiefs of 
these departments have not been appointed. 

A department of locomotives was created on July 
16, 1939, with Pedro de Leon Palacios as general su- 
perintendent of locomotives. All the former assistant 
division superintendents who were in charge of loco- 
motive service were appointed assistant general super- 
intendents of locomotives. 

The general functions of this department are the 
assignment and distribution of locomotives; assign- 





Loaded Cars Interchanged 
Number of Cars (9 Mos. 1939-1938) 

















7——Imports——_, 7——-Exports——, 

1939 1938 1939 1938 

DANG aia ce cneesnecasns cxwe's 5.094 4,270 5,460 4,719 
Mer WME 3 vas ae cece ue eee 1,524 1,840 4,214 5,616 
POG ANG icccuvenendcasvdaes 1,032 796 811 929 
ROWROUNOE 2c a 4c5 chee cacewaues 253 52 972 294 
(Wainer too. cane eee aeeease 7,903 6,958 11,457 11,558 

Water Ports 

WAGHNO0h cc cscavvecacedetaceces 1,919 740 7,311 11,183 
Went On itte: oe. canwosnae nee ewes 1,690 1,282 5,041 3,024 
RS AINEND 6 o io fore: S & aici wier xa a waa 1,478 456 9 8 
"OAM. oscuckc: dacs e weiner 5,087 2,478 12,361 14,215 





ment of locomotive mileage; discussion and recom- 
mendation as to reforms, conversion and purchase of 
locomotives; supervision of the purchase and delivery 
of fuel and lubricants; supervision of water and sand 
for locomotives, and technical control of enginemen, as 
to the handling of locomotives, and the examination and 
discipline of such personnel. 


x * 


















F an investor had gone into the market toward the 
end of December and divided his money equally in the 
acquisition of common stocks of five leading railroads 

still paying dividends, the average interest he would have 
earned on the basis of 1939 dividends, would have been 
7.4 per cent. If, instead, he had taken his money and 
divided it among common stocks of some of the top- 
notch industrials (a motor company, a food corporation, 
an electrical manufacturing concern, a steel company and 
a phone company—chosen at random), the average yield 
on his investment would have been only 4.3 per cent. 


What Makes the Investor Timid? 


The persistence of the depression is ascribed by most 
qualified observers to the reluctance of investment capi- 
tal to take risks, because the prospect of profit from 
such ventures has been so thoroughly removed by the 
politicians—by high and uncertain taxation, by meddle- 
some regulation and by the threat of increased govern- 
ment competition. It is evident from the relatively high 
regard in which the capital market holds industrial issues, 


Financial Barometer Still Low 























Investors not “railroad minded” except as to equipment 
issues, and sad market figures mirror their gloom 


By J. G. Lyne 


Assistant to Editor 


in comparison with its opinion of even the best railroad 
stocks, that the political forces destructive to private 
investment are far stronger in the railroad sector than 
in the industrial area. And yet the spokesmen for Big 
Business (to wit, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers) are quite satisfied with the political status quo 
for the railroads, while they wax eloquently critical at 
the less intolerable indignities to which private enterprise 
other than the railroads are subjected. It is as if one 
should denounce Hitler’s comparatively bloodless Austrian 
Anschluss, while condoning his conquest of Poland. 
There is one school of financial commentators who 
contend that the railroads’ financial difficulties will be 
ended once they reorganize their financial structures to 
conform to the reduced ratio of the national ‘traffic they 
are now called upon to handle. The high yield from 
present market prices of railroad stocks which still pay 
dividends, however, proves the inadequacy of this “put- 
them-through-the-wringer” panacea. Investors—dat a 
time when “safe” investments will yield them only about 
a 2 per cent return, demand better than 7 per cent on 
the average before they will put their money into the best 
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common stocks that the railroads can offer. The error 
the “wringer” school makes is in assuming that the diver- 
sion of traffic away from the railroads is something 
which has come and gone; and that all the roads need to 
do is to write off the damage done and go forward into 
prosperity on a new level of traffic and earnings. They 
neglect to consider that the Youngstown and St. 
Lawrence canals and other grandiose waterway projects, 
and the elaborate plans of the Public Roads Administra- 
tion for a system of nation-wide toll-free superhighways 
connecting all centers of population hang over the rail- 
road industry like the sword of Damocles. 





Status of Railroad Loans by the R. F. C., October 31, 1939 









Disbursed Repaid 
Aberdeen & Rockfish’ ........cccccecseccscees $127,000 $127,000 
Alabama, Tennessee Northern ............--; 275,0 90,000 
; ypierene es i Renee 2,500,000 648,872 
Ann Arbor GRECES.) 26. ccccceicecctccccscees 634,757 459,757 
Ashley; Drew & Northern ..........+-+--+e8: 400,000 400,000 
Baltimore & OHi0 ..cccccscccccccccsvccsesess 95,343,399 12,201,300 
Birmingham & Southeastern ...........-+++-. 41,300 41,300 
pa ay 2 oo rrr recor 11,069,437 41,806 
Buffalo, Union Carolina ......-cccccceccccces vevccccs ccccccee 
Carlton & Coast .........0+-> cece ececcescees 535,800 139,908 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway ......... 20 0 ere 
Gexital OF Gouda). cccceccccecece ee cecucdace 3,124,319 220,691 
Central of New Vetsey ..cccccccsccccceensess 464,298 464,298 
Chackes City WCE. cco cccc cc cecccccesesne 140,000 36,000 
Chicazo & Eastern Tlimois ......6.652ccsccee 5,916,500 155,032 
Chicago & North Western ......-.--eecceces 46,588,133 4,338,000 
Chicago Great Western ......ccccccsccccececs 1,289,000 838 
Chicago Great Western (Trustees) ........... 150,000 150,000 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Co.... 11,500,000 537 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
CEGUSIEERY vcceccccences Seva tenciobeanedes 3,840,000 3,840,000 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee........... ALT eee 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific .........s00+. DEMIS Cee 
Cincinnati Union Terminal ...c cccccccccoess 8,300,000 8,300,000 
Calorade te SOULNOEE cons cs ccnceccencescewes es 29,450,800 1,561,133 
COMIIGEN AR GREMEUIIE co ccccctisciceccccceccmee§ 8  avewemmel ~siaasane 3 
CONnee MONEE ors os ta wec cement cess Gene sevnce 53,500 53,500 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western ......... PAU O00: re 
Denver & Rio Grande Western ...........-..- 8,081,000 500,000 
Denver & Rio Grande Western (Trustees)..... 1,800,000 1,800,000 
Denver & Salt Lake Western ...........++--- 3,182,150 71,300 
IO. GS aecesicsce Doe Aino tneed canara aedees 16,582,000 582,000 
PIITOMENQUGOS cccwdsccncecwensceseccnesteee  e6eledeee  cenaains 
Blotias, Bact Const CNEGESY <cceccwccccccccees 627,075 627,075 
Fort Smith & Western (Recrs.) .........+0e-: 227,434 10,000 
Fort Worth & Denver City «2c cccccsecccces S.I760C0 eve scces 
RCCUURICEMItEG Gf MQNIEGEEN Giucccovcccavecese iocdeccee.  ‘sasecees 
GOWMIGRGINO TRMEIONO on co.cc kc vidoes veces caKesie (i 0” Ae 
Gatiesgnie mean CPCEM ic cccccccccecs | aeedeuee  sedeaaes 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson ............. 3,183,000 1,111,000 
Galveston “REGminal osc cec-co.cc06e es cicccenvees SAGO le scueeus 
Georgia & Florida (Recrs.) ........ Sacevswues Gy 7 | Se 
GiGRE OMRORN ceiice veces cwiwccuveccsedecs 6,000,000 6,000,000 
GCE TOOUNED cs arcs do cooc vonceciiecceds assume 13,915 13,915 
Galt, Mabie Nosthern ......6sccccssce sce. 520,000 520,000 
JUSTO CSS aR Mae Cee eeenenercrereererce 35,290,000 125,000 
WAIN ANE Mase.) 5g: oor ss eiare rel cfeles ss a\eisraia ster 9,278,000 8,500,000 
Litchfield @ Madieon «cs... SCORE CUCCCECLE 800,000 800,000 
DN ASP BRICN ANS o ou/oc/sa ors) olei ui kisi aie bel sic. ciaivlevsie' vero 2,550,000 2,550,000 
Maryland & Pennsylvania .........eseeeeeeeee 197,000 50,000 
Meridian & Bigbee River (Trustee) .......... 9S5008  -kceccwes 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie..... 6,843,082 6,843,082 
remem 3 MERON a vessccedaceecasneacevexee’ 00,000 100,000 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 5,124,000 2,309,760 
Missouri GRE. 6-5 wa'u sce v5 SS) eee 
Missouri Southern ..... 99,200 99,200 
Mobile & Ohio .......... 785,000 785,000 
Mobile (© Ohio. Recta.) .o.cscciedcccncccssvens 1,070,599 1,070,599 
Murfreesboro-Nashville ......ccccsscccccccccees Arne «asdaecses 
New York Central .......ceccece Secetaalae dete 27,499,000 27,499,000 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis ...........0- 18,200,000 18,200,000 
New York, New Haven & Hartford ........... 7,699,778 809,888 
Norfolk Southern (Recrs.) ....+.sseeee. ae .eaeleaedean aaesaaas 
Reiitisyluanigg: co. adisie sw ero clecciee us 28,900,000 28,900,000 
Pere Marquette ......... Cawecees 3,000,000 3,000,000 
Pioneer ee Havett@ <c.ccccceese< 17,000 12,000 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia ..... 4,975,207 773,600 
Puget Round & Cascade 0200. scccsccccsccsse 00,000 300,000 
St. Eotig-oail) Praucised! ...62-0sccceseccecsss 7,995,175 2,805,175 
St. Esme Sagtiwemtern <ccccccccccevcccccones 18,672,250 18,672,250 
Salt Eake & UWtaly CRECiS.) 2. 0006s cccweeccess 200,000 200,0 
ale Walon Gv CIM oc a c/o Wia's ore leraiers avs telat nerves 40G 000 necccwes 
Savannah BEE CMUEAIEE  Seaicivnicicic’e Wvinics vis sacle ens GGROUGcewscees 
Sand OMG coe Cpeciccececccvcigcsecceces sic 162,600 162,600 
Seaboard BIG CEING CRECEM) oc s'esc ose ceuces:s 640,000 320,000 
Southern WGOMIO bin 6 46a cee ce de ble teteweet snes 44,000,000 24,200,000 
SS OMG II RI cP wcrs cr aigiai ois Sraetararwiara wiaseip wha wie o.arole aes 50,905,000 17,909,132 
> impter bg sm Sata nA EaR RGR ,000 100,000 
CHNGSROO ACOMBUAE 66.0.0 See vicb.c0s.06ie ve eciedwawes 5,147,700 147,700 
‘Texaa; (Ok lapomian @AGlen <osciccsvsccevteces “saotianae-  Sedeucze- 
EORARE Ge RAG ates ig ou Ss sa Seo oie 700,000 700,000 
DL CXASIOOUUNOABECEIE 6 ccc cocc cae caine ws vebceee 30, 30,000 
BN ont Gh Ci ean ni ves aatagncdsncex sus 39,000 39,000 
¢:abash GECEAOY e ccive tcl ceccudaeenecceceres 22,833,383 991,800 
‘estern Pacific Siar ulin cravat often a atareata eave bio aerate: 4,366,000 1,403,000 
Western Pacific (Trustees) .......ccccceecece 13,502,921 3,600,000 
Wichita Falls & Southern ............eeeees 750,000 400,000 
Wrightsville & Tennille ...................-. 22,525 22,525 





Totals 
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Investment money for equipment, which will be paid 
back in ten or fifteen years, is more plentiful and 
cheaper today than it has ever been in history — but 
“long run” investment confidence in the industry just 
does not exist. Industrial investors can at least take 
heart from the hope that politicians who injure industry 
may be replaced by others with “conservative” views; 
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Fluctuations in Average Prices of Twenty Representative Railroad 
Stocks and Twenty Bonds in 1939 


but railroad investors get no such encouragement be- 
cause the threats to the future of the railroad industry 
arise even more from the machinations of alleged “con- 
servatives” than they do from admitted radicals. As a 
matter of fact, there are few if any moves being made 
by effective radicals which directly threaten the future 
of investments in the railroad industry. Recently in 
Congress a number of politicians long known as radi- 
cals exerted themselves to remove some of the unfair 
competitive disadvantages under which the railways 
labor, whereas, by contrast, such leading representatives 
of business opinion as the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers refuse to take any steps to uphold the principles 
of private enterprise in transportation. 


Why the Doldrums Persist 


The preceding paragraphs lead inevitably to the 
corollary that the railroads have gone through another 
year of stalemate and frustration on the financial side. 
No new money from outside investors has gone into the 
industry (except for equipment and for some limited 
refinancing). Capital improvements, except for equip- 
ment, are restricted to those which the carriers can 
finance out of their meager earnings. Reorganization 
of bankrupt companies is delayed because holders of. 
junior securities object to being frozen out irreparably 
when they realize that the losses they are asked to accept 
arise only in part from intrinsic disappearance of value, 
but in even greater measure because the railroads are 
being squeezed by political forces; and they see clearly 
that the harm done by politics is not irreparable, because 
political policies are subject to change. Perhaps if these 
beleaguered junior security holders of bankrupt com- 
panies would hire as high-grade publicity talent to plead 
their cause before public opinion as they have done in the 
employment of legal skill to speak for them before the 
I. C. C. and the courts, their case might appear brighter. 

Equipment trust issues, the only bright side of the 
current situation in railroad finance, are dealt with in a 
summary subjoined hereto. Bond issues—wholly re- 











Year Bonds Notes 

SOEG keane nabhint ee aEae Se oosnwemeee eee $229,000,000 $126,000,000 
EPO! Segue rena Sse ee sO ans see bao es 194,583,000 193,840,000 
SE. 6 oy bcd PES ROS SEES RSAR NEES 455,125,000 202,928,300 
EEE cicuained san We esas oes e555 basse se 299,025,800 288,936,500 
SUED) GAG RK son eee oo Sk OER ESOS SASS 165,956,000 354,720,500 
BOLE. Ui catia seeker cso son Sones enw eh 620,347,000 351,276,200 
BOLD Koha cee cee se SOs ee Soke 374,020,500 151,753,740 
i), er eee ee ry eee a ere 241,954,000 172,477,000 
IDLE. ‘inmiinsoieadasaseeeore Sone ee seeeens 686,939,500 89,184,600 
SUS aos cans seam beenee sence to Onbase as 525,719,000 79,911,000 
ROD: sivnc wea dines Saicnwesomeaeew ee eoee ls 418,984,000 180,322,000 
A ee ee ern ee nT emery Pee eS ry Te 800,694,000 142,168,000 
SORT naa aicavise sabe oes Pane ou aeee ir 453,824,000 105,209,000 
BOSS ids weer eds abs eeibsobeae es eeeseess 11,827,000 13,125,000 
EBSD. cc cd5ns os 50s sD eEeE SORES IS eae Sua SEA C UU: |) | es ace eran 
OBE” ccchawss sds eet eawewe es eee een saes 172,074,000 71,068,000 
IDES! .c5.5% pad Gate esee Seouea couse imiee es 107,746,000 57,372,000 
SURO. \5c cha Ke GORCA Ka Heme he OSS ene aS 592,254,000 77,580,000 
EO! S544 0%55 sb bE SASS ESSE ESSE Danie 60,547,000 100,500,000 
EPDD.. 65660 os 5w een sieaba tees eos sande 60,000,000 22,270,000 
SUeer Giynhaumaeran saber ountwasse meee 21,800,000 47,365,000 


*11 Months Total as Compiled by Dow Jones & Co. 
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Railway Securities Sold by Public Offering in 1916 and 1920 to 1939 





January 6, 1940 


Total R. R. Totalall Per Cent R.R. 

Stock financing _ financing to total 
$16,000,000 $371,000,000 $1,864,000,000 19.9 
3,737,000 392,160,000 3,324,922,000 12.1 
27,222,500 685,275,800 2,780,874,000 24.6 
27,068,100 615,030,400 3,200,176,000 19.2 
59,140,850 579,817,350 3,602,704,000 16.0 
11,000,000 982,623,200 4,185,590,000 23.5 
30,934,430 556,708,670 5,234,992,000 10.6 
41,577,200 456,008,200 5,746,354,000 7.9 
210,596,900 986,721,000 7,830,641,000 12.6 
187,369,100 792,999,100 8,473,880,000 9.4 
275,269,240 874,575,240 11,007,170,000 7.9 
63,805,600 1,006,667,600 5,920,498,000 17.0 
eeccccce 559,033,000 2,730,082,000 20.5 
SOO 24,952,000 684,806,000 3.6 
ialereieietase 12,000,000 335,812,000 3.6 
sigiscece miler 243,142,000 618,627,000 39.3 
si sieteareiele 165,118,000 2,190,093,550 7.6 
Sisiaieleosee 669,834,000 4,061,901,025 16.5 
os/sieceee 161,047,000 1,589,043 ,484 10.1 
Sie wieie/sivie 82,270,000 1,635,196,000 5.0 
ceccccce 69,165,000 3.7 


1,848,933,160 








financing—consisted almost entirely of guaranteed issues, 
until December 29 when bankers offered $30,000,000 of 
10-year, 314 per cent collateral trust bonds, and an equal 
amount of 20-year, 4 per cent bonds of the Louisville 
& Nashville at 101 and 100% respectively. Previously 
an issue of $12,000,000 guaranteed 336 per cent 30-year 
bonds of the Cincinnati Union Terminal had been sold by 
bankers at a price to yield 3 per cent; and $7,000,000 of 
334 per cent 36-year guaranteed bonds of the Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis had been offered at 





Receiverships and Trusteeships Established in 1939 





Long Capital 

Mileage Term Debt Stock 
Name of Road Operated Outstanding Outstanding 
Central Railroad of New Jersey.. 710 $49,531,000 $27,436,800 
Collins & Glennville.........20.. 2 None 30,000 
Northern Railroad of New Jérsey ... 861,000 1,000,000 
Total three companies........ 733 $50,392,000 $28,466,800 





102.6 by bankers. Earlier in the year, Canadian banks 
sold $50,000,000 of Canadian National notes, guaranteed 
by the Dominion government, priced to yield 2.4 per 
cent for a 7-year maturity and 3.19 per cent for 20 years. 

There were, of course, no new issues of stock under 
such conditions as prevailed in 1939—the only activity 
in this sector being a 5-to-1 split-up of the $100-par stock 
of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, reducing 
the par value to $20, and a 4-to-1 split-up in the common 
stock of the Virginian. 


Indebtedness to Uncle Sam Rises 


There was a slight increase in the net advances received 
by the railroads from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration at the end of October, compared with a year ago 
(details given in an accompanying table). Several 





Railroads Taken from Receivership or Trusteeship During 1939 
Name of Road Mileage Operated 


Atatsaenn Br Western TUOMAS 65.6650 '6 26-08 bs 0:0 eesdwiewlee 38 
Bamberg, Ehrhardt & Walterboro...........ccee-cees 14 
SOG MATIN R CE ITED 6's as oo elo 0 Siow Sinn Wiese lna ew Sais 6% 250 
LUA OE Ee ANOEREN NOONE § 66 8 6 os ond 0Gk Sods 4uaGs enue 99 

MEIES . vivccanig 3p ibic Pee eS ees AS Das eR Owe oe ee Rees 401 





equipment trust issues are also to be financed by the 
R. F. C. under somewhat more liberal terms than it has 
offered heretofore, and these will cause the total of 
government financing to rise. On the other hand, such 
loans are fully secured and do not represent “distress 


financing” as did the bulk of the earlier loans made by 
the R. F. C. The corporation disposes of these equip- 
ment obligations in the open market whenever conditions 
are favorable and has profited considerably therefrom. 

Dividend changes during the year were of minor 
importance, and consisted principally of larger disburse- 
ments toward the end of the year by a few of the carriers 
which are still paying dividends. Some of the major 
changes were the following: 


Dividend Changes 


The Virginian declared in December a special dividend of $4 
on its old $100-par common stock (being split 4 ways), the stock 
paying regularly $2 each quarter. 





Mileage in the Hands of Receivers or Trustees 


(Figures to 1938, Inclusive, from I. C. C. Statistics for Year Ended 
December 31, 1938. Figures for 1939 Compiled by Railway Age.) 


Miles of road Net change No. of roads in 
_ operated by during year charge of receiv- 
receivers or trustees in miles of ers or trustees 


Year ended at close of year road operated at close of year 


Jane: 30, 1894,..ccccsece GOIBI9 $= seems 192 
MRS DOL vie ere coleiavelsvereverere 2,963 169 
IO’ oie relosionsreveesiers -7,380 151 
BRNO 7, varsieiareiereterelo sie -11,614 128 
POD vers roreleroreis eloereis ~—6,117 94 
MUNDO sc faeusleuslessueioreiere —2,892 71 
OO ae.oisveecereieiateiers -5,675 52 
POE. 6 o1s's,sce erate oaieie -1,681 45 
MODAL grelavarersrsisvevece ere -1,022 27 
BOIS: ois alora's cie\atereieve -290 27 
DOA -icisieaorsyereieieia +138 28 
USE ena —527 26 
MOOG 5 cicisiersvelstosioois +3,176 34 
1, ge Ine -45 29 
MODIS ic ois (ers! ateler seals +5,603 52 
PRD KoxcxeeidiaCaeieinuiei +1,001 ha 
DONO! ocis:iwe-s-auererers —5,273 39 
MON cotarale Gcereiseistere —664 39 
LOND) fais bis oisinieleraieie +5,193 44 
BONS oo cieasieieew sine +6,500 49 
RA, “eé-esiccieweeies +2,322 68 
BRU aso lecsvatars (ore ores +11,615 85 
BONG crc sken ere accye<erehels +7,130 94 

Dec. 31, 1916 —2,550* 80 
ONT. agar siaiie oierateieiere -17,428 82 
1918 +1,832 74 

-2,618 65 

—300 61 

i Eee -2,778 68 
MOS oi c'icis'e;chsve +1,747 64 
DOES << gisuivsversahe —2,636 64 
rae —4,518 61 
MOD Wis icieete's +10,582 53 
UOZG: aiscicinieiex -1,055 45 
De, va eke-s Weve enslatelsre —880 40 
ARB ara. stbist storey inisie -11,496 33 
DOES. ws cvarireieiaaveis-e > +447 29 
BOBO) vo iencrauercierscere bere +3,783 30 
LE RI nr EO +3,484 45 
DA: ese. cxehee starr cieie!s +9,575 55 
PDS eect istsiee ais ener +19,153 78 
1]: |.) eae rare eee +470 80 
DOGO sin. sisieai Sriaisieians 426,177 87 
BOs [a sescieusisrstai sincere +1,367 91 
BIBI wis. s sins thiets ns +1,172 109 
_ EPRRerere ries +6,054 109 
BESO ore ares lem eee -137 108 








* Represents decrease for six months. 
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Summary of Railroad Receiverships and Trusteeships, 1876 to 1939 





Roads Placed in Roads Taken from 
Receivership or Trusteeship Receivership or Trusteeship * 
fa aoe mea — 
Number Bonds Number Bonds 

Year of roads Miles and stocks ofroads Miles and stocks 

CC eer 42 6,662 $467,000,000 30 3,840 $217,848,000 
WER ciare ciate 38 3,637 220,294,000 54 3,875 198,984,000 
TEAS 6 cciccs 27 2,320 92,385,000 48 3,906 311,631,000 
FGPe cccwes 12 1,102 39,367,000 65 4,909 243,288,000 
fC area 13 885 140,265,000 31 3,275 263,882,000 
TOBY \ccce:0's 5 110 3,742,000 29 2,617 137,923,000 
1S 7 ee 12 912 39,074,000 16 867 65,426,000 
ROMO c<coee 11 1,990 108,470,000 18 1,354 47,100,000 
Le Ee 37 11,038 714,755,000 15 710 23,504,000 
TSOS caccs 44 8,836 385,460,000 22 3,156 278,394,000 
BEBO as eos 13 1,799 70,346,000 45 7,687 , 374,109,000 
POE ccieies 9 1,046 90,318,000 31 5,478 328,181,000 
TORS 65.600 <0 Ze 3,270 186,814,000 19 1,596 64,555,000 
Lt ee ea 22 3,803 99,664,000 25 2,930 137,815,000 
OE faracreres 26 2,963 105,007,000 29 3,825 182,495,000 
189% ©.6. cc 26 2,159 84,479,000 21 3,223 169,069,000 
1 {LO 2 Se eee 36 10,508 357,692,000 28 1,922 95.898,000 
COS eee 74 29,340 1,781,046,000 25 1,613 79,924,000 
UO 0 See ee 38 7,025 395,791,000 42 5,643 318,999,000 
NOPD 5205000 31 4,089 369,075,000 52 12,831 761,791,000 
10) eee 34 5,441 275,597,000 58 13,730 1,150,377,000 
TIOR  ctvce ne 18 15537 92,909,000 42 6,675 517,680,000 
| aie 18 2,069 138,701,000 47 6,054 252,910,000 
DOD Gane nee 10 1,019 52,285,000 32 4,294 267,534,000 
TIO ew we 16 1,165 78,234,000 24 3,477 190,374,000 
1968 nites 4 73 1,627,000 17 1,139 85,808,000 
1 (1 Yer 5 278 5,835,000 20 693 39,788,000 
T9OS) oc0:60-2 9 229 18,823,000 13 555 15,885,000 
C0? ar 8 744 36,069,000 13 524 28,266,000 
ESOS cccicia' 10 3,593 176,321,000 6 679 20,307,000 





* Prior to 1938 these figures covered foreclosure sales only. 
{ Represents long term debt and stock outstanding. 
































Roads Placed in Roads Taken from 
Receivership or Trusteeship Receivership or Trusteeship * 
AL we 
| aires ~ + € ’ 
Number Bonds Number Bonds 

Year of roads Miles and stocks ofroads Miles and stocks 
BIG cae ns 6 204 $55,042,000 8 262 $10,400,000 
re 7 317 13,585,000 6 114 13,777,000 
BONNET a crcxera's 24 8,009 596,359,000 a 138 2,547,000 
SUP wecicas 5 859 78,095,000 12 2,629 250,033,000 
i. 0 7 735 51,427,500 17 1,100 93,660,109 
ji) | ere 5 2,606 210,606,882 13 1,386 40,741,543 
|) | 7 Sea 13 3,784 182,112,497 12 661 25,910,990 
1 5 eee 17 9,020 477,780,820 6 1,159 86,163,850 
1. See 22 4,222 199,571,446 9 1,470 — 83,189,500 
EGGS wacees 12 20,143 1,070,808,628 11 3,914 285,258,782 
uO eee 9 4,439 208,159,689 26 8,355 703,444,855 
C7 ere 19 2,486 61,169,962 20 ~=10,963 557,846,348 
DPE carca us 8 3,519 242,090,800 11 763 24,735,187 
BEES oc cwes 7 244 11,886,779 8 459 15,479,587 
BT eevee 10 541 21,620,150 7 380 7,676,200 
BOOZE fcsinkee 14 1,744 63,872,113 11 4,173 306,123,942 
DOGG. baw ams 12 4,330 329,114,860 15 6,151 299,491,646 
SGageteaees 10 2,218 87,913,581 8 637 14,622,900 
O20 Saree 11 920 30,223,372 14 3,992 269,251,082 
Rees danas 6 11,368 680,422,080 6 638 9,965,000 
BUAG 2 ices 6 88 2,821,400 12 12,852 626,662,708 
Ay 6 924 45,236,674 5 142 4,254,000 
BEAM cccees 1 19 529,000 4 209 6,393,250 
$9 ccaeas 3 634 30,981,391 5 562 20,715,065 
g 0 ee 4 4,752 277,323,994 2 1,048 124,668,500 
js 7 eee 19 5,195 432,151,526 2 102 993,860 
WO eae us 13 = 11,817 626,577,314 8 394 8,575,178 
LS ere 18 21,222 1,229,678,183 2 298 16,133,000 
p57 Saree 1 81 460,000 2 40 1,598,600 
Os) ee 16 29,018 2,182,979,167 5 436 9,146,800 
NGSO cases 4+ 8 43,026,400 3 122 7,507,961 
BIG saweus 23 1,937 186,136,861 2 179 5,455,810 
ROSE ccna 9 6,194 660,997,669 8 a (s “eaawanuass 
yo 5 Eee 3 733 78,858,800T 4 Yer me 








The Louisville & Nashville in November declared a dividend 
of $2.75 on its common stock, bringing the year’s total disburse- 
ment to $5, as compared with $4 paid in 1938. 

The Atlantic Coast Line in October resumed its preferred 
dividend, declaring $2.50 per share—the last previous disburse- 
ment having been made a year previously. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio in November declared a quarterly 
dividend of 6214 cents on its $25-par common stock, having paid 
50 cents previously. An extra dividend of 50 cents was also 
paid on this stock. 

The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific in November 
declared a $4 dividend on its new $20-par common stock. In 
June a $10 dividend was paid on the old $100-par stock, which 
has been split 5 to 1. 

The Norfolk & Western in November declared an extra divi- 
dend of $5 on its common stock (which pays $2.50 quarterly). 
No extra dividend was paid in 1938. 




















The Pennsylvania paid $1 on its common stock ($50-par) in 
1939, compared to 50 cents in 1938. 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie paid $3 on its $50 common stock 
in November, compared to a previous disbursement of 50 cents 
in June. In 1938 disbursements totaled $1.75. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie in December declared a dividend 
of $4 per common share, the last previous payment having been 
$5 in 1937. 

The Alabama Great Southern paid $8 on both its preferred 
and ordinary stocks during the year, as compared with $6 in 1938. 


One More Class I Bankruptcy 


There were no important reorganizations of bankrupt 
properties actually accomplished during the year, al- 
though final plans for two or three were nearing adoption 








Railroads in the Hands of Receivers or Trustees on December 31, 1939 





Receiver’s 

Mileage Mileage Date of . Total old or trustee’s 

Road operated owne receivership or Longtermdebt Capital stock company certificates 

trusteeship outstanding} outstandingt securities outstanding 

Akron, Canton & YoungstOwn. .....eccccecisace 171 19 Apr. 4, 1933 $3,577,000 $1,500,000 $5,592,621 $228,000 
INontlern IGMUON.«. «5.0060. cc cco no wesmoccoewaes ort 152 Apr. 4, 1933 3,300,000 4,230,000 7,530,000 None 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern...............- 218 215 Dec. 14, 1934 3,783,789 3,916,560 8,028,140 73,388 
Burlington, Muscatine & Northwestern.......... ‘ 11 11 Nov. 15, 1937 None None None None 
California & Oregon Coasts: «<6 cac ccs ccccssccee 15 15 Feb. 19, 1925 209,226 350,000 559,226 25,000 
Coetitval Gh (Georaial <ecs cece ceca cctwcenceeceees 1871 1412 Dec. 19, 1932 54,072,000 20,000,000 78,847,417 1,986,000 
Central Railroad of New Jersey..........eeeeeee 710 389 Oct. 30, 1939 49,531,000 27,436,800 76,967,800 None 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois...........0cceeceees - 927 808 Sept. 16, 1933 34,797,036 45,891,400 88,149,180 141,000 
Chicago & North Western.........cccccccccees . 8329 8096 June 28, 1935 331,289,700 180,835,300 544,997,499 None 
Chieago;. Attica  SOmtnetis < csiccce ccc ecceacees 155 140 Aug. 4, 1931 441,200 2,294,452 2,735,652 None 
Chicagoan Great Westeetis coc cas acc dug cere ccltwcinces 1505 995 Mar. 1, 1935 39,901,564 91,282,900 133,566,511 None 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville............... 549 520 Dec. 30, 1933 26,323,681 15,488,300 45,305,095 None 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific.......... 10890 9910 June 29, 1935 463,342,516 224,409,752 691,252,268 14,562,491 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 7839 5087 June 7, 1933 249,291,000 128,892,512 396,027,212 27,942,800 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf rey Je 635 Oct. 31, 1933 None None None None 
Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf........... ee wae 826 Oct. 31, 1933 8,935,000 None 8,935,000 None 
Peoria Terminal ...... 2 I ee rene 32* 30* Oct. 31, 1933 930,000 None 930,000 None 
Rock Island, Arkansas & Louisiana...........-. ae 376 Aug. 31, 1933 11,453,600 None 11,453,600 None 
Rock Island, Memphis Terminal .............. eieteis 6* Oct. 31, 1933 None None None None 
Rock Island, Omaha Terminal ............... eer 3* Oct. 31, 1933 None None None None 
Rock Island, Stuttgart & Southern............ wees 21 Oct. 31, 1933 None None None None 
St. Paul & Kansas City Short Line........... oe 417 Aug. 31, 1933 9,984,355 None 9,984,355 None 
Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis........... dents ae 79 Jan. 24, 1930 500,000 204,960 704,960 None 
Collins & Glennville ....... aN ai ory a re ay a es 23 23 June 1, 1939 None 30,000 30,000 None 
Denver & Rio Grande Western.........eeceeees 2580 2286 Nov. 1, 1935 127,585,480 16,445,600 147,791,724 5,000,000 
Denver & Salt Lake Western...........eeeee ee 38 Nov. 1, 1935 157,636 3,631,000 6,899,486 None 


Footnotes with Remainder of Table on Following Page 
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Railroads in the Hands of Receivers or Trustees on December 31, 1939—Continued 


Road 


Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic..........-..... 
Mineral Range .......+. SE Aan ee 
WES . o.coss5sesan nese as er ee erie 
New Tergey G& Mew Works é500.6:005 <0 5 esesccee 
New York, Susquehanna & Western........... 
Withces- Arhe Cr TSORUCTT: occ eccivccicccceccvene 
Northern Railroad of New Jersey............-. 
PINES ccs b ska s skh iS ES seh Saw s'6 ais sss 0 40's 0's 
ee RUET RUNGE | 5540.5 Wis wag se 610 Nise '0 410008 000-0 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville .............. 
Fort Smith, Subiaco & Rock Island.............. 
NE ae gS SR rns oer 
Georgia, Southwestern & Gulf ..............000- 
oO a Ee acs ree 
SRNR PONIOIN s 2 5's u'n 5 o.0 0: 006 62 0 6 6-9 0:0 
Meridian B Bigpee River .cscccscccccveccesesce 
RSMBGROONE Ge 55k; USDUIS 5+ 5550s cio 00s 0 clos e'0:s 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie........ 
SEE NTE ois os Rx pioa ene shiney oo 6's sis ier we 
Boonville, St. Louis & Southern .......... sears 
ee BS SES Oe sree 
Chester & Mount Vernon .:...cccccescscceeee 
rire) PeANReEE VESUTUNNNIRMAN o's 15:s “5. 6.08 5 0106's 0'6-'0:0'610.07018 
ee eg A are 
UN NNSNA ER NRINOUD © 6s ois win con b'55 Beco Geo 8 9 9 os 4-00 mr 
Missouri Pacific R. R. Corp. in Neb........... 
ee ee ee a eon 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico ............... 
Pile Wer ARIE Gas ees usne nse 6 ss5'2 515i 
Oe ee ere ia CAomuee Sees 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Wester 
Hipuston Worth SROLe occ osc0 cs ccccnc ses 
Houston & Brazos Valley .......0c.ssseceee 
International Great Northern ............... 
Austin Dam BH SwpuDAn 2.00006 sc ecseces 

ew Terk Be UAE oo veo os 6c csc cee se ce 
Tberia, St. Mary & Hastern ........0s060. 
Orange & Northwestern .........scerceceee 
Seas RaNIA MEY 6 osc w np 9a sins 0'0.0.0'6:50'0 0b r0:0:0 

- St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico ........... 
San Antonio SGUUIATM. ..0002cceressrasccecce 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf .........-eee08 
San Benito & Rio Grande Valley ........... 
Sugar Land 
Mobile & Ohio ....sceeeseeeecece coer ecccecce ae 
Dimvaria GoOpel Bee aos o.co0 5.0.0.0 5 900 000004 v0.00 
New York, New Haven & Hartford ...........- 
Hartford & Connecticut Western .........++0+ 
ee ee aera ceuiiaw buns aheeileinveees 
Boston & Providence ........ ere re oe 
Providence, Warren & Bristol ............- 

- New York, Ontario & Western ........-+seeeeee 
Norfolk Southern .......... ‘Gall NE ye er ee 
Oregon, Pacific & Eastern ......eeesesecccceees 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern .............45- 
Rio Grande Southern ...ccccccscccccccccssccoce 


ee eo: phoebe ssa eaadeua-siiee . 
St. Louis-San Francisco ....... épasw ewes soe 
St, Louis Southwestern & Affiliated Companies... 
Santa Fe, San Juan & Northern......sceceeeeees 
Seaboard Air Line ....sccecscccccescccccrscccs 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama ..........+.eee0> 
Seaboard-All Florida ........ PRE See NS eRL eS 
Bast Bn West COREE i 6cic cc sie ssswoeee 
Florida, Western & Northern ...........-. 
Chesterfield & Lancaster ....cccccccsccscceres 
Raleigh & Charleston ......... rer ee 
Seetls RORW GON: 0 6.5 0:ns 6060 5'00.0060.000000se vc eweese 
Spokane International ........--eecesseeereeres 
Coeur D’Alene & Pend D’Oreille ............- 
eS ar oo 
Virginia & Truckee .... 
ee re re er 
Re Eee re ere ee Oe 
Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine ........ eons 
Western Paciiic ..cscccovcseccese AA er oe 
Wichita Northwestern ..........0. a ey ee 
Wilmington, Brunswick & Southern ..........+. : 
Winchester & Wardensville ...........eeeeeeeee 
WERDEN SORDOTDS 5.s.510 0.5 0:00.00 6.010:6.0,0:0019'0050.0:40:00 
WIE WHEY 6.6.5 0560 00.00 n noe cs cneesiecneeneee 
SRE WNRRENTEA 6 56 0:6 0'550 550 0691010 -010 6 0105019 0 504.450 8 0 


* Yard tracks and sidings. 

+ Ceased operation March 26, 1939. 

t Yard switching tracks. 

** Changed to trusteeship October 1, 1933. 


Mileage Mileage 
operated owned 
550 447 
26 26 
2148 856 
46 36 
144 133 
AS | 64 
Sor 21 
ee 424 
685 679 
20 20 
15 15 
408 363 
36 None 
‘os 35 
15 15 
50 50 
1512 1417 
3227 3183 
7179 6294 
aa 0.18 
ae 25 
bes 64 
ae 7 
eae 7 
193 133 
Ree 349 
7 7 
191 173 
32 32 
18 18 
146 84 
ae 27 
43 43 
1155 1101 

ee 2t 
104 65 
eae 40 
62 62 
21 18 
602 556 
45 29 
317 314 
128 128 
53 31 
1180 905 
30 41 
1879 1211 
Oe 25 
a 455 
cae 65 
— 14 
576 318 
805 759 
20 20 
190 156 
172 172 
407 413 
4824 4639 
1690 1486 
Des 32 
4315 3336 
sete 192 
hes 184 

side track 

snias 233 
33 32 
20 - 
148 139 
Eiecie 21 
57 57 
68 68 
2409 1976 
294 294 
48 48 
1208 1152 
99 99 
30 30 
23 23 
1130 996 
78 78 
10 10 


Date of 
receivership or 
trusteeship 


Jan. 1, 1937 
June 1, 1937 
ia 19, 1938 
uly 1, 1938 
June 1, 1937 
Sept. 25, 1937 
Jan. 26, 1939 
July 1, 1938 
Sept. 1, 1931 
Apr. 21, 1933 
July 23, 1938 
Oct. 19, 1929 
- 2, 1933 


Aug. 2, 1933 
June 15, 1933 
July 26, 1923 
Dec. 31, 1937 
Apr. 1, 1933 
une 1, 1936 
ec. 1, 1937 
Dec. 1, 1937 
Dec. 1, 1937 
Dec. 1, 1937 
July 1, 1933 
Apr. 1, 1933 
Dec. 1, 1937 
July 1, 1933 
Dec. 1, 1937 
Dec. 1, 1937 
July 1, 1933 
July 1, 1933 
July 1, 1933 
Apr. 1, 1933 
Dec. 1, 1937 
Dec. 1, 1937 
Dec. 1, 1937 
Dec. 1, 1937 
Dec. 1, 1937 
July 1, 1933 
Dec. 1, 1937 
July 1, 1933 
Dec. 1, 1937 
Dec. 1, 1937 
June 3, 1932 
Apr. 2, 1925 
Oct. 23, 1935 
July 30, 1936 
June 3, 1936 
Aug. 4, 1938 
Feb. 13, 1937 
May 20, 1937 
July 28, 1932 
Nov. 6, 1937 
Aug. 1, 1905 
Dec. 16, 1929 
May 5, 1938 
Nov. 1, 1932** 
Dec. 12, 1935 
Oct. 14, 1931 
Dec. 23, 1930 
Nov. 7, 1931 
Feb. 2, 1931 
Feb. 2, 1931 
Feb. 2, 1931 
Apr. 14, 1931 
May 1, 1931 
Jan. 12, 1937 
Aug. 28, 1933 
Aug. 30, 1933 
June 25, 1923 
Apr. 27, 1938 
Dec. 1, 1931 
Dec. 4, 1931 
Feb. 8, 1930 
Aug. 2, 1935 
Nov. 10, 1922 
Mar. 17, 1933 
June 7, 1938 


# Intercompany items excluded from some, but not all, of the totals shown, 


Long term debt 
outstanding} 


23,521,000 
1,909,746 
255,757,568 
1,022,960 
12,545,908 
2,665,000 
861,000 
28,000,000 
57,530,000 
6,184,274 


7,665,000 
76,800 
400,000 
200,000 
500,000 
44,306,613 
92,086,378 
398,787,500 
250,000 
1,699,000 
None 

None 

None 
3,211,500 
None 
None 
42,970,000 
None 

None 

None 

None 

4,700 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
236,000 
None 

None 

None 

None 
33,603,769 
622,000 
256,533,145 
one 
14,348,000 
2,170,000 
None 
30,202,049 
15,401,000 
None 
14,655,600 


9,292,000 
273,967,767 
52,281,180 


159,712,095 
1,750,000 
12,831,667 
583,333 
13,585,000 
186,000 
550,000 


4,200,000 
544,000 
None 
None 
128,811,026 
7,000,200 
390,000 
51,665,100 
38 0 


45,53 


662,000 
43,759,000 
2,318,000 
None 
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Receiver’s 

Total old or trustee’s 

Capital stock company certificates 
outstanding} securitiest outstanding 
22,000,000 45,521,000 None 
1,500,000 3,409,746 None 
214,913,100 474,048,337 None 
2,228,600 3,251,560 None 
25,781,163 38,327,071 None 
3,000,000 5,665,000 None 
1,000,000 1,861,000 None 
20,000,000 48,000,000 None 
None 57,530,000 None 
3,000,000 9,221,149 None 

nothing reported ; 

13,382,441 21,402,162 600,000 
14,700 147,650 None 
350,000 750,000 None 
100,000 300,000 1,000 
300,000 804,000 1,010,000 
25,792,600 70,099,213 None 
37,810,200 141,630,336 230,850 
154,639,600 584,743,478 None 
None 250,000 None 
None 1,699,000 None 
None one None 
None None None 
None None None 
1,102,500 4,314,000 None 
one None None 
None None None 
14,832,900 57,802,900 None 
one None None 
None None None 
None None None 
None None None 
None None None 
None 45,967,670 None 
None None None 
None None None 
None None None 
None None None 
None None None 
None 236,000 None 
None None None 
None None None 
None None None 
None None None 
6,007,200 40,299,311 None 
1,000,000 1,622,000 None 
206,155,300 487,080,415 None 
»200 ,200 None 
25,077,000 40,825,000 None 
3,996,000 6,166,000 None 
:900 44,900 None 
58,114,043 89,373,092 None 
16,000,000 31,401,000 566,000 
00,250 250 None 
15,000,000 29,655,600 2,044,350 

4,510,000 9,019,000 31,00! 
9,080,300 18,372,300 None 
114,701,526 402,303,588 None 
37,079,700 113,136,373 None 
- 500,057 No other information available 
85,110,662 244,822,757 23,263,900 
1,500,000 3,250,000 None 
None 12,831,667 126,861 
None 583,333 15,420 
None 13,585,000 166,719 
None 186,000 None 
_ None 550,000 None 

No other information available 

4,200,000 8,400,000 None 
one 544,000 None 
None None None 
5,000,000 5,000,000 2,000 
138,120,767 266,931,793 21,070,994 
40,800 7,141,000 100,000 
1,113,000 1,503,000 12,734 
75,800,000 138,008,988 10,000,000 
1,690,000 071,750 43,000 
165,000 258,750 None 
134,000 796,000 None 
27,392,200 71,151,200 3,250,669 
2,000,000 4,342,761 None 
None 508 16,000 








as the year drew to a close. 


One large railroad went 
into bankruptcy during the year—the Central of New 


Jersey—being forced to take this step because of the 


excessive exactions in taxation by the state of New 
Jersey, which is even more notorious for the extreme 


limits to which it goes in squeezing taxes out of the 


railroads than it is for its easy liberality in levying fees 
on trucks, and for building heavy-duty highways usable 
by out-of-state trucks free of any charge whatsoever. 
The status of railroads in bankruptcy is given in detail 
in accompanying tables, and the trends of security prices 


Equipment Issues 


are shown in charts—one covering 1939 by weeks and 
the other displaying these data by months back to 1923. 


Equipment trust issues sold in 1939 totaling more 
than $93,000,000 in principal amount stand out as al- 
most the one bright spot in the year’s financial picture. 
Displaying more activity than there has been for a 
number of years, with the possible exception of 1937. 








ee. eT ee See ee 
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this field demonstrates to a marked degree how “cheap” 
money has become for the borrower who is able to offer 
air-tight security. And railway rolling stock, which does 
not become subordinate to outstanding railway obliga- 
tions, provides the basis for this exceptionally favorable 
credit status. 

The accompanying table of principal issues sold in 
1939 shows that the roads enjoyed unprecedented bar- 
gains in borrowing for rolling stock purchase, two car- 
riers selling their issues at record lows in interest cost 
of 1.6 and 1.62, respectively. Nor were the joys of a 
seller’s market limited to the solvent roads; it is to be 
noted that one bankrupt carrier floated a large issue at 
a cost of but 2.2 through a New York securities firm. 
When such prices are compared with interest costs on 
equipment money upwards of 7 per cent paid by the most 
prosperous carriers back in the early ‘Twenties, it is 
apparent that equipment trust issues are at present on 
sale in the bargain-basement of finance. 

Of course the unusual security which the trusteeing of 
rolling stock affords to certificate holders has been the 
chief. factor in equipment money costs since the very 
beginning of the so-called Philadelphia Plan in the last 
century. Its weight has been strengthened in the acid 
test of reorganization proceedings during the last few 
years, wherein, with but few exceptions, equipment issues 
have been kept intact. In the case of proceedings under 
Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act, the integrity of such 
obligations is further guaranteed by paragraph (j) as 
amended in 1935 following the threat to 100 per cent 
treatment in the Rock Island proceedings. 

But the current low interest rates are due more speci- 
fically to the keen competition for equipment trust obli- 
gations by institutional purchasers which find their special 
requirements well met by such characteristics as compara- 
tively short lives, serial maturities and a minimum of 
price fluctuation. The fact is that during 1939 there 
were not enough issues “to go ’round,” many of them 
being snatched up directly by institutional investors 
without further public offering. The year was remark- 
able, too, for the bids which came from numerous firms 
which do not ordinarily deal in this highly-specialized 
field, a fact which indicates how capital has piled up 
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because there are so few places where responsible business 
men are willing to make capital investments. 

The majority of 1939’s issues carry a maturity cycle 
of ten years, while a few run for 15. The reason is 
obvious; the railroad gets a better price for a ten-year 
issue; the “wholesaler” finds a better retail market (ex- 
perience teaches that “the last five years are the hardest” 
to sell of equipment trust certificates) and the final buyer 
maintains his desired short-term status. 

Sixteen of the issues listed (approximately 60 per 
cent of total principal amount involved) were sold to 
investment firms or institutional holders while the re- 
maining 15 were purchased by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation at par and accrued dividends. The 
latter, with one exception were negotiated under an R. 
F. C. equipment program announced at a special meeting 
of the Association of American Railroads on September 
19 which provides that the Corporation purchase, sub- 
ject to approval by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, ten-year equipment trust certificates on the follow- 
ing interest bases: 3 per cent when the certificates cover 
the full delivered cost of the equipment; 234 per cent 
when a 10 per cent down payment is made; and 2%4 per 
cent when a 20 per cent down payment is made. Previ- 
ous to this, the R. F. C.’s most favorable rate had been 
4 per cent where the trust covered the full cost and 3 
per cent when it covered only 90 per cent of the cost. 

Chairman Emil Schram of the R. F. C. reports that 
whereas the corporation concluded but a single equipment 
loan—for $640,000—in the first eight months of 1939, 
it issued conditional commitments (most of which are 
included in the accompanying list) aggregating $60,000, 
000 during September, October and November. 


Equipment Prices 


Issues of equipment trust certificates authorized by 
‘the Interstate Commerce Commission were more numer- 
ous during 1939 than any year of the depression except 
1937. Since the Commission’s finance reports issued in 
connection therewith comprise the only avaliable official 








Principal Equipment Trust Issues Sold in 1939 


Sold to Banker 
wa 





Int. — No. Bids 
Road Maturity Amount Rate % Price Cost Submitted Purchaser 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Ser. C.......... 1940-49 $8,000,000 2u%4 101.899 2.14 8 First Boston Corp., et al. 
esheMel (Ge TARE. XIE. 5056 cc cs ecccleacncceses 1940-49 5,700,000 2% 104.696 1.6 10 Freeman & Co, 
Ohesapediten Ge OU Oe onc cole cece nce nec Scena 1940-49 4,200,000 2% 100.16 2.468 3 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
Chicago & Nast: Westertt. 6c.c...0ccccsc ceccncces 1940-49 1,800,000 2u% 102.14 2.07 6 First Boston Corp. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, Ser. T... 1940-49 1,920,000 3 100.5 2.92 3 Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, Ser. U.. 1940-49 5,080,000 2% Par Par Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific?...........see0- 1940-49 2,680,000 23% Par Par Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Colorado Ge SOmtentl .x.o 655.6 dcce ce uves see eee 1940-49 680,500 3 Par Par Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, Ser. E......... 1940-54 1,290,000 3 101.678 2.75 Bosworth, Chanute, Loughridge & Co., 

and Stone & Webster and -Blodget 
19, Po VAMRR (0) Col ie Gael O07 cee Re aa 1940-49 4,250,000 2% 104.625 1.62 6 Mellon Securities Corporation, et al. 
NYRR CECE REE Oe CUR Choc corr COP COOCE EOL Ort 1940-49 3,000,000 2% Par Par oe Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Blorida: (Base Comat, Ser Boies ewes ce sev cers ce 1940-49 1,240,000 3 Par Par Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Ft. Worth & Denver City?..........cccccceees 1940-49 619,500 a Par Par Reconstruction. Finance Corporation 
BlnOty Centrale SMEG 6 ole 'n0's < of s10+ <6: 6 sie wasie's 1940-54 7,800,000 3 Par Par xa Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Louisville & Nashville, Ser. H..............-0. 1940-54 2,025,000 23% 104.298 2.32 14 Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Maine: (Centralen cn. qececascloc ties ct oes sini teres 1940-49 1,230,000 314 Par Par aa rkaneeceeee <) re 
Miscourtalilmots; Set. AAS c..% oc. cccesccc esis os 1940-49 590,000 2% 100.265 2.44 3 First National Bank of St. Louis 
MissoULi, BacHiG;, Sete CO. cic csc cccc cc cecuuees 1940-49 2,980,000 2% 100.139 2.22 6 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler et al. 
New: Wanbes @etttal es oo. cos ic ccc cccaees weree eds 1940-49 9,000,000 2% Par Par Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Norfollt Southern, Set. Bie sccecc cave ccseckeuvs 1940-54 607,000 3 Par Par Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Northern Pacifict...... Sp serac ae ar hola Ree e aeakes 1940-49 5,000,000 2% Par Par Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Pennsylvanians Sets. Peicccc axle ee occlcrcvieesccece cet 1940-54 8,865,000 2% 99.118 2.87 5 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler et al. 
Seaboard: aie Bite: Ser. Bs. ccc cc enecceecss 1940-54 2,310,000 3 Par Par - Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Seaboard: Air bine, Ser. Blew sce tse e cess 8 1940-54 2,250,000 3 Par Par a“ Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Seaboard Air Line, Ser. HH............. ee 1940-49 640,000 3 Par Par one Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Sotho see MPN. iatisc.d fo meee cscs inc omens 1940-49 400,000 -~- 2 100.079 1.985 5 Blyth & Co. 
Southertt~ Bacio, Geet Bes cx cecclescs occlscesine cs 1940-54 7.575,000 2u% 101.41 2.29 4 First Boston Corporation, et al. 
Pennessees @entralts ;..ick's a6/decioencs vacaviccewees 1940-49 185,000 2% Par Par me Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
shexas) @ i Pacihes See. Baie voce ve wlee chat aece ses 1941-55 1,335,000 3 Par Par ae Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Westers Manstaad, Ser. Gy. oo. cseesescesseece 1940-49 2,300,000 2 101.531 1.70 7 Harriman Ripley & Co., et al. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, Ser. F........- auees 1940-49 1,200,000 2% 103.92 1.75 23 McMaster, Hutchinson & Co., et al. 


‘Not yet approved by I. C. C. 


“Issued to cover unpaid balances on equipment purchased in 1936 under conditional sale contracts, 


*“ Commitments for purchase received from 34 institutions, 





Some of 1939's Freight Car Prices 
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Capacity Unit 
No. Type Construction Lb. Price 
1800 Box Steel 100,000 $3,293 
300 Refrigerator Steel 80,00 4,926 
100 Refrigerator : Steel 100,000 5,616 
50 Refrigerator (super-insul.) Steel 100,000 6,454 
200 » Ballast Steel 140,000 3,670 
200 Gondola (H. Side) Steel 100;000 3,165 
50 Gondola (L. Side) Steel 140,000 3,513 
100 Flat Steel 140,000 3,105 
700 Hopper Steel 100,000 2,226 
650 Hopper Steel 100,000 2,220 
500 Hopper Steel 100,000 2,212 
150 Hopper Steel 100,000 2,210 
400 Gondola (L. Side) Steel 100,000 2,475 
100 Gondola (L. Side) Steel 100,000 2,518 
400 Box Steel-Sheath 100,000 2,964 
100 Auto-Box Steel-Sheath 100,000 3,463 
50 Gondola Steel 140,000 3,843 
1200 Hopper Steel 100,000 2,265 
400 Hopper Steel 120,000 2,230 
100 Hopper Steel ; 120,000 2,236 
200 Box (Lt. Weight) Alloy-Steel (Weld.) 100,000 2,664 
500 Box Steel-Sheath 00,000 2,944 
100 Gondola (H. Side) Steel 100,000 2,897 
250 Twin Hopper Steel 100,000 2,346 
250 Twin Hopper Steel 100,000 2,370 
10 Flat Steel 100,000 3,306 
1000 Box Steel 100,000 2,600 
1000 Auto-Box Steel 100,000 2,625 
500 Auto-Box Steel 100,000 3,001 
900 Gondola Steel 100,000 2,318 
100 Gondola Steel 100,000 2,314 
250 Box Steel 100,000 2,707 
50 Gondola Steel 100,000 2,318 
2000 Box Steel 100,000 2,438 
500 Box Steel-Sheath 80,000 2,827 
500 Box Steel-Sheath 80,000 2,830 
750 Hopper Steel 100,000 2,648 
750 Gondola Steel 100,000 2,959 
1000 Hopper Steel 180,000 4,200 
500 Gondola Steel 100,000 3,300 
500 Box Composite 100,000 3,500 
3500 Hopper Steel 110,000 2,015 
300 Auto-Box Steel 110,000 3,690 
200 Box Steel 110,000 2,878 
500 Box Steel-Sheath 100,000 2,676 
200 Box Steel-Sheath 100,000 2,665 
250 Gondola Steel 140,000 3,083 
300 Hopper Steel 100,000 2,210 
200 Hopper Steel 100,000 2,293 
50 Flat Steel 140,000 2,432 
500 Hopper Steel 140,000 2,994 
300 Ox Steel-Sheath 100,000 2,885 
1000 Box 100,000 Peat 
75 Caboose Steel - - &6:0:si0: 3 
500 Gondola Steel 100,000 2,650 
600 Hopper (cent. dump) Steel 100,000 2,808 
300 Hopper (cent, dump) Steel 100,000 2,807 
300 Hopper (cent, dump) Steel 100,000 aati 
300 Hopper (cent, dump) Steel 100,000 2,801 





i 





source of information on equipment prices currently 
made public, this upswing in buying through equipment 
trusts places on record a larger sample of rolling-stock 
price quotations than has usually been available in the 
last decade. The price information is set forth the ac- 
companying tables as taken from I. C. C. authorization 
reports. It should be noted that descriptions of equip- 
ment as they appear therein do not follow any standard 
of completeness, in some cases only the total purchase 
price being stated. To fill in the gaps, information from 
other sources was included in the tables, whenever 
available. 

As found in the I. C. C. reports these prices cannot be 
properly considered as valid indices of equipment price 
trends. For one thing, only a fraction of new equipment 
purchased each year is financed through equipment trusts 
—fewer than one-third of the locomotives ordered in 
1939 were purchased under equipment trust arrange- 
ments—and, in the case of freight cars, no information 
is available on the large number purchased by private 
car lines, whether through equipment trust issues or 
otherwise, inasmuch as these agencies are not required 
to report financing operations to the Commission. For 
another, the reports lack basic information on construc- 
tion details which have a decided effect on price scales. 
They do not, for example, disclose whether a new box 
ear is fitted with double side doors for l.c.l. service or 
with special automobile loaders, thus giving a distorted 
picture in unadorned price quotations. 
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This qualification is even more weighty in consideriny 
passenger car prices as they appear in the reports. Mos: 
of the equipment now being built is for “luxury” service, 
generally in small lots, and to new and special specifica- 
tions. Further it generally: carries expensive air-con- 
ditioning plants. To compare the bare prices of these 
units with each other or with those of the large-lot orders 
for “day-coaches” of the ‘twenties, without further in- 
formation, would obviously be highly fallacious. 

Since all of the passenger equipment cited in the 1939 
finance reports is priced as complete trains, without in- 
dividual car details, no space is devoted to this category 





Partial List of 1939 Locomotive Prices 





Tractive 
Weight Force—lb. Unit 
No. Type Service Ib. or hp. Price 
2 Diesel-Elec. Psgr. 308,000 2,000 hp. $183,773 
28 4-8-8-2 Mixed 657,900 124,300 183,375 
12 . 2-8-8-4 Frt. 689,900 124,300 200,012 
1 Diesel-Elec. Psgr. 308,495 2,000 hp. 164,250 
6 Diesel-Elec, Psgr. 308,495 2,000 hp. 182,500 
1 Diesel-Elec. (cabless) Psgr. 298,960 2,000 hp. 155,250 
1 Diesel-Elec. (cabless) Psgr. 298,960 2,000 hp. 172,500 
1 Diesel-Elec. Psgr. 308,495 2,000 hp. 185,000 
20 Electric Psgr. 460,000 4,620 hp. 255,000 
5 2-8-4 Frt. 330,000 71,500 hp. 135,000(av.) 
2 Diesel-Elec. Psgr. 300,000 2,000 hp. 178,825 
1 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 250,000 1,000 hp. 84,881 
1 Diesel-Elec. Sw, 240,000 1,000 hp. 79,950 
1 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 230,000 1,000 hp. 84,882 
2 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 192,000 900 hp. 97,850 
2 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 200,000 600 hp. 62,744 
10 4-8-4 Bet ——cetaterarsin, sSisvesvers 147,500 
7 Diesel-Elec. Sw, 191,000 600 h 62,540 
1 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 243,000 1,000 hp 84,662 
2. Diesel-Elec. er. 486,000 2,000 hp. 170,724 
5 Diesel-Elec, Sw. 220,000 600 hp. 63,000 
8 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 198,000 600 hp. 62,250 
of rolling stock in the accompanying tables. In lieu of 


this, the following purchases may be noted textually: 
28 cars (including 2 chair-baggage, 2 diners, 2 kitchen, 
2 coffee-shop, 2 parlor-observation, 4 chair, 2 parlor and 
2 tavern) of which 8 are articulated in pairs, priced at 
an average of $72,080 per car; 2 seven-car stainless 
steel trains at an estimated unit price (per train) of 
$503,476; 2 six-car streamlined trains at an estimated 
unit price of $364,027 ; 2 observation-coaches, 5 coaches, 
2 dormitory-baggage, 2 dining, 1 lounge-diner and 2 
tavern cars at a total price of $1,000,796; a streamlined 
train (1 baggage-dormitory, 1 diner, 1 tavern-coach, 1 
observation-coach and 3 coaches) at a total price of 


$525,000. 























Tie Plates from a Relaying Program Waiting to be Sorted by Store 
Forces 
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A Billion Dollars of Railway 
Buying in 1939 


Purchasing from manufacturers up 67 per cent—Inventories up 
slightly—Deferred buying still large 


By D. A. Steel 


Purchases and Stores Editor 


IGURES available at this time indicate that the 
purchases made in the United States last year by 
the steam railroads amounted in round numbers to 

a billion dollars. This includes unfilled orders for mate- 
rial and equipment for the Class I railroads of the United 
States and about $20,000,000 of materials, fuel and 
equipment estimated to have been purchased by the 
switching and terminal companies and short lines of the 
United States and about $25,000,000 of materials, fuel 
and equipment obtained in this country by railroads of 
Canada and Mexico. It excludes, however, the consider- 
able expenditures made by the railroads of the United 
States with commercial concerns for heat, light, water, 
rent and miscellaneous services, and it also excludes the 
materials furnished by contractors of railway construc- 
tion projects. 

In assembling statistics on railway buying, this paper 
has again combined the materials received by the rail- 
roads, as reported month to month ¢o this paper, with 
the expenditures for new cars and locomotives ordered 
fron: commercial builders of equipment, as reported from 
Weel’ to week in these columns. Materials for equip- 


ment to be built in railway shops are normally assumed 
to be included under materials received. 





53 


Last fall the railroads were caught in the war hysteria 
which swept the country when war broke out in Europe 
and, fearful of increasing prices, they bought so much 
more material than could be delivered before the year 
closed that figures compiled as outlined understate the 





Railway Purchases—Supplies and Equipment—Twelve Months 
Class I Roads 


Materials Equipment 
received ordered Total Total 
from from from including 
mfrs. mfrs. mfrs. Fue!l* fuel 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
1929 .... $991,795 $397,121 $1,388,916 $336,805 $1,725,721 
$930 vcss 727,223 146,471 873,694 308,277 1,181,971 
i 451.651 28,873 480,524 243.349 723,873 
3 ! 268,100 2.623 270,723 177,000 447,723 
LS eee 276.846 5.857 282.703 180,904 4€3,607 
a See 395,012 66,850 461,862 209,488 671,350 
1935S .4s 365,830 35,696 401,526 228,720 630,246 
1966 22 555.841 222,594 778,435 266,463 1,044,898 
pS ee 697,402 173,320 870,722 282,366 1,153,088 
3908... 343,033 74,006 417,039 239,778 656,817 
yb: eee 523,495 160,000 683,495 258,884 942,379 





Subject to revision. 
* Coal and fuel oil. 





full value of buying last year to the extent that the orders 
carried over from 1939 exceed the usual carry over. 
Last year, for example, the railroads ordered at least 
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$15,000,000 more rail and $10,000,000 more material for 
new locomotives and cars to be built in railroad shops 
than they received in 1939. The statistics also exclude 
materials purchased for short lines. 

As compiled, however, the purchases of the Class I 
railroads, exclusive of short lines and the Canadian 
and Mexican roads, amounted to approximately $942,- 
379,000 in 1939, consisting of $523,495,000 of materials, 
exclusive of fuel, received from manufacturers and 
$160,000,000 of equipment ordered from manufacturers, 
or a total of $683,495,000 of materials and equipment 
from manufacturers, while the remaining $258,884,000 
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Month to Month Trends in the Dollar Volume of Fuel, Crossties, 
Rail and Miscellaneous Materials Received By Class I Railroads 
and Locomotives and Cars Ordered From Builders of Equipment 











was for fuel. The inclusion of undelivered rail and 
materials for building equipment in company shops would 
probably increase the purchases of materials from manu- 
facturers last year to $538,495,000 and the purchases of 





Railway Purchases—Materials and Supplies 














Total 
Cross Other Less 
Fuel Rail Ties Material Total Fuel 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
Year 1938 

January $1,830 $3,867 $26,225 $54,120 $31,922 
February . 2.369 3,698 21,521 47,886 27,588 
REASOR 5.5:6:6:4.0%0%s 20,3 2,886 3,891 23,563 50,674 30,340 
MASUR © 5 15,0.6 olen! oes: 18,770 2,749 3,464 21,227 46,210 27,440 
IMA, © aia eo:e eters are 17,452 2,794 3,525 19,864 43,635 26,183 
SO siacciecauseis sora ere 17,825 2,845 3,537 20,001 44,208 26,383 
ih RRS 17,535 1,787 2,929 20,112 42.363 24.828 
PAMMEEMIBE = 2 occ ses5i'e oars 18,739 2,069 2,827 23,340 46.975 28.236 
September ...... 19.828 1,226 2,745 24,724 48,523 28,695 
OCRODET ove cc:ces 21,522 2,075 2,508 26,186 52,291 30.769 
November ...... 21,827 407 2,228 26.154 50,616 28,789 
December ....... 23,450 883 2,692 28,285 55,310 31,860 

12 MOS). cess $239,778 $23,920 $37,911 $281,202 $582,811 $343,033 

Year 1939 

AADMEBEN fo:dc'dso a i0)0'e $23,102 $445 $2,601 $27,311 $53,459 $30,357 
February .6..<.s 22,792 2,706 2,799 -26,825 55.122 32,330 
MERTON pciereisne ares 24,075 4,271 3,893 33,609 65,848 41,773 
PNSSTAN: 5 <'6.a oslo iere stare 17,624 4,953 3.507 34,010 60.094 42,470 
BUY oneieneaec oars 16,727 6,058 3,932 35,868 62,585 45,858 
FRE rn ooo e-6 17,574 5,435 3,981 34,132 61,122 43.548 
RANA itscstaysictecaye caress 19,273 2,114 3,358 33,715 58,460 39.187 
PATTIE aie coe sensvere 20,206 2,546 4,020 34,701 61.473 41.267 
September ...... 21,042 1,844 3,571 35,347 61,804 40,762 
OCtOREr 6.660% 26,469 3,045 3.666 45,232 78,412 51.943 
November* ...... 25.000 7,500 4,500 45,000 82.000 57,000 
December* ...... 25.000 7,500 4,500 45,000 82.000 57,000 

92 AMEDB:. 678650 $258,884 $48,417 $44,328 $430,750 $782,379 $523,495 


* Subject to revision. 





material and equipment, exclusive of fuel, from manu- 
facturers to $698,495,000 and the total purchases of 
materials, fuel and equipment of the Class I railroads 
to $957,379,000. This was an increase of $195,462,000, 
or 57 per cent, in the purchases made by the Class I 
railroads for materials, exclusive of fuel and equipment, 
from manufacturers over the corresponding purchases in 
1938; it was an increase of $85,994,000, or 115 per cent, 
in the purchases of new equipment ordered from manu- 
facturers and an increase of $281,456,000, or 67 per 
cent, in the purchase of materials and equipment, ex- 
clusive of fuel, from manufacturers. 

Materials, exclusive of equipment and fuel, purchased 
from manufacturers in 1939 (as adjusted to include 
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The Percentage Increase or Decrease of Material and Fuel Purchased By Individual Railroads During the 10 Months of 1939 As Compared 
with 10 Months of 1938 


undelivered material) were approximately equal to the 
purchases in 1936 but were about 23 per cent under the 
corresponding purchases in 1937, before making adjust- 
ments for changes in material costs. Orders for new 
equipment from builders were $62,594,000 under the 
corresponding purchases in 1936 but were only about 
$13,320,000 less than the corresponding purchases in 
1937. The combined purchases of materials and equip- 
ment, exclusive of fuel, from manufacturers in 1939 
(adjusted to include undelivered materials) were approx- 
imately $79,940,000 below the corresponding purchases 
in 1936 and were less by approximately $172,227,000, or 
19 per cent, than the corresponding purchases in 1937. 

In connection with track improvement programs, the 
calendar year is not as accurate a barometer of roadway 
activities, as measured by the purchases of rail, as the 
period from September 1 to September 1, since a large 
amount of rail is usually ordered during the last three 
months of the calendar year for the relaying programs 
of the following calendar year. However, because of 
the quick upturn in steel orders last fall, the proportion 
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of the total year’s requirements that were ordered in the 
fall was increased materially last year, with the result 
that the rails known to have been ordered in 1939, in- 
cluding those ordered in the early months of the year 
for relaying during that year and those ordered during 
the closing months of the year for 1940 use, totaled 
1,329,000 tons, a tonnage larger than was ordered in 
any calendar year since 1929, with the exception of 1936 
when the orders totaled 1,557,000 tons. The railroads 
ordered about 2,049,000 tons in 1929, 849,000 tons in 
1930, 678,000 tons in 1931, 217,900 tons in 1932, 332,000 
tons in 1933, 524,000 tons in 1934, 265,000 tons in 
1935, and 369,000 tons in 1938. 

Fuel purchases by the Class I railroads last year 
showed an increase of approximately $18,106,000, or 8 
per cent, over 1938 and a decline of approximately 
$23,482,000, or 17 per cent, from 1937. 

Crosstie purchases last year, amounting to $44,328,000, 
including $15,000,000 of ties on which the railroads 
probably took delivery in November and December, were 
larger by approximately $6,417,000, or 17 per cent, than 
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in 1938, although approximately $9,272,000, or 17 per 
cent, under 1937. During the last four months the rail- 
roads increased their purchases of ties for delivery in 
1940, 

Miscellaneous purchases received by the Class I rail- 
roads in 1939, amounting to $430,750,000, not counting 
undelivered rail and undelivered materials for equipment 
to be built in company shops, showed an increase of 
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totalling $51,943,000, compare with $32,330,000 in Feb- 
ruary, 1939, and $30,357,000 in January. 


Gains General 


Most of the railroads in the United States bought 
more heavily in 1939 than in 1938. Materials and fuel, 
exclusive of equipment, received in the first 10 months 








Purchases of Material and Fuel—10 Months 


Per Cent 
of Operating Per Cent 
Road 1939 Revenues 1938 Increase 
BAS Me OW ich a cwe cee $ 273,142 16.3 $ 218,151 25 
CS ee ee ee ane 2,602,088 18.9 2,423,612 7 
Aiton: &- Sows.. o's ass: 231,762 ae 192,791 20 
pee eee eee 749,482 23.0 526,782 42 
Bode Es Benoa ces 28 30,474,454 23.0 21,699,052 41 
pa |S Cee en 585,007 20.0 629,108 -9 
As Bins exacckeve se 8,518,306 21.8 9,080,681 0 
SE See 20,548,027 15.6 12,244,800 165 
Bang. & Aroos....... 915,986 21.1 1,272,914 -28 
pet Ky. of Chi...... 741,242 tots 805,313 -8 
MONS) TMGRE so s-6:0:66 256,241 ee 87,093 296 
Ja oe | | 6,133,400 16.0 4,479,479 14 
Cambria & Ind...... 127,305 bel 109,806 16 
Go Se. er 2,819,337 2a 2,306,733 v4 | 
eats der NS Ba. co as 5,190,334 18.7 4,224,543 22 
eS Se, Se, ee 1,116,536 23.8 966,681 20 
ers BOW ACs asec 487,621 21.4 500,836 0 
ee Tet 0 ce coro 14,236,073 14.7 11,969,165 19 
Sak eee 2,190,878 17.3 1,791,361 22 
eta ie. E> RS earrer 563,287 18.1 427,714 32 
Ce ae. ke. Se 13,150,216 18.1 11,954,334 10 
CARON a canaiiwwess 533,059 Seis 465,709 15 
GR Oe to Se eeeee 16,153,951 20.4 11,944,253 35 
ae Oe | Gee 3,234,830 21.4 3,081,207 5 
al ST SNP eee ee 1,073,067 14.5 852.846 21 
oe eS ee 14,906,156 21.5 15,056,675 -1 
Cc. &. P. M. & O.... 3464469 18.9 3,058,788 14 
LS Se ee ee eae 993,810* 17.0 893,892 11 
ee eS arr 1,171,868 21.8 1,016,982 15 
Col Ree oate eo pae' 282,991 23.6 181,052 54 
LEY 36 Sree 3,518,010 16.8 2,136,357 65 
Oe GW onc 4,465,024 21.8 3,706,872 20 
Oe a eee 6,343,393 13.0 4,507,838 40 
Det, @ Mack......... 136,376 19.4 26,686 7 
me Oe Bs De Bosses ccuc 284,430 10.8 199,282 42 
Oe a 2 eee 580,548 10.8 491,721 18 
ae. a ak ee | eee 2,076,129 12.8 1,068,001 94 
Me a oe , ees 333,497 17.0 361,015 8 
ee ES "ae RSS 1,663,687 11.9 1,054,429 58 
ee ere 12,092,835 18.3 9,803,043 22 
RS OP era 1,505,303 19.7 1.340.407 12 
rm WW. f Bf... 1,105,587 21.9 1.279.985 —-13 
ENR. cscakaaccass 16,518,056 21.2 12,003,568 37 
oP Re ioc bs cues 864,954 15.2 790.887 11 
rao. cs eusiuiosene eae 18,230,352 20.0 15,460,971 17 
Sy DI: ciewaeGeescs 852,270 - ee ‘ 
A Ee OS eer 1,424,107 13.0 1,548.571 2 
ee Al, OMS wks ins 642,278 ee 622,723 3 





* October estimated. 





Per Cent 

of Operating Per Cent 

1939 Revenues 1938 Increase 
201,655 8.1 118,657 eA 
456,997. 12:7 360,569 26 
7,009,684 18.7 5,337,202 31 
1,193,416 19.2 948,556 26 
13,006,078 18.0 9,466,362 37 
1,980,649 19.2 2,011,982 5 
1,685,870 22.0 1,259,472 33 
4,381,448 18.5 4,199,207 10 
152,142 21:2 5042 178 
178,952 19.8 173,395 3 
3,254,835 13.7 3,266,081* 1 
onesiecesivce COEaCOwL 22.6 18,545,999 12 
1,974,012 20.0 1,404,365 40 
343,799 10.5 183,383 87 
239,870 14.8 215,389 11 
i os 2,573,201 20.8 . 1,820,258 41 
Nev. > 170,285 31.8 3,209 104 
| eG ORE ane 53,884,222 18.3 39,784,999 35 
N. ¥. €..& St. L:.... 6:035,284 vga! 4,900,853 23 
N. Y¥. N. B..&@ Hi... 10;904.695 15.9 9,357,234 16 
NN) ek OS Re WW tere <5 1,167,164 22.4 1,041,699 12 
PONG RAGS. elgrsisal no 5 eso1e 11,523,570 215 10,931,209 6 
Northwest Pac. ...... 375,350 13.4 455,713 -18 
Penna.-Long Is...... 49,878,196 13.5 13,810,841 40 
afc) aes eR . Serene 848,342 17.0 360,165 130 
ne aa) a, 0 re 285,964 13.4 240,217 19 
Pere Mar.) os sesso 5.438,209 22.1 4,260,940 28 
Pit. ee Shaw oecc.cec:0 135,041 25.2 5,470 58 
Patt, Oa WN. Ws oes cas 266.840* 9.3 412,549* -35 
RG. Oe INGE oie ssctete cies 118,462 14.6 93,038 26 
RIN eo vas615inse oa ae 7.166.733 15.5 5,444,018 32 
Re RE cise scars 1,685,110 23.8 1,402,240 19 
Oe he eae 697.275 24.2 534.826 30 
i AS RR Eee 8,477,928 21.6 8,050,003 5 
Coy ae) Bi — a ea ee 4,160,154 25.8 2,252,366 66 
Sa Oe: a ee 9,807,151 hee 6.684.441 48 
NODS caches access siete 20,651,001 19.3 15,975,774 30 
S. Pistac: B¥8s.0cccxs< 26,507,442 19.2 23,092,083 15 
EOS seo 6in isso coiverece 1,616,199 22.4 1,135,439 42 
wenn: Cent, oo sasvcs 399,938 19.8 284,703 40 
Cae oe Se eee 1.270.416 eae 1,207,209 5 
a IN sence scare 5,143,843 14.4 5,407,650 5 
Sle Qe a ee 4,157,496 19.1 3,471,865 20 
[Re eT ee 37,318,241 27.4 20,567,818 82 
Co a en ees se 69,012 11.1 65,227 6 
ME hu spetesicrece ip carnie sited 2,547,585 14.6 2,817.611 -9 
REDD 5 eis erorenucea'sse 68 6.864.339 18.9 5,246,673 30 
est. Bi seuereisiarecartets 3,185,018 24.6 1,776,378 80 
SES BO aeicnaiete-oece 2,714,000 19.6 4,398,400 -38 
io. dy 2S eres 1,769,368 14.7 925,219 91 








approximately $149,542,000, or 53 per cent, over the 
corresponding purchases in 1938 and a decline of approx- 
imately $145,320,000, or 25 per cent, from the purchases 
in 1937. 


Trends Up 


Not only were the aggregate purchases made in 1939 
larger than in 1938 but the trend was upward all year. 
The railroads ordered 80 per cent of their freight cars 
last year in the months of September, October and 
November and their purchases of equipment in those 
months exceeded the corresponding purchases made even 
in the last four months of 1929. The 800,000 tons of 
rail known to have been ordered since last September 
was 60 per cent of the tonnage known to have been 
ordered during the entire year. The railroads took 
delivery on $3,666,000 of crossties in October, as com- 
pared with $2,600,000 in January and $2,800,000 in Feb- 
ruary, 1939, and are believed to have received $9,000,000 
of ties in November and December. Miscellaneous mate- 
rials received in October, amounting to $45,232,000, 
compare with $35,347,000 in September, $26,825,000 in 
February, and $27,311,000 in January. Materials, ex- 
clusive of fuel, received from manufacturers in October, 


of 1939 showed increases of 42 per cent on the Ann 
Arbor, 41 per cent on the Santa Fe, 165 per cent on 
the Baltimore & Ohio, 22 per cent on the Central of 
New Jersey and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 19 per 
cent on the Chesapeake & Ohio, 35 per cent on the 
Burlington, 65 per cent on the Delaware & Hudson, 40 
per cent on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 58 
per cent on the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, 37 per cent on 
the Great Northern and Louisville & Nashville, 178 per 
cent on the Mississippi Central, 40 per cent on the 
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Mobile & Ohio, 31 per cent on the Lehigh Valley, 35 
per cent on the New York Central, 48 per cent on the 
Pere Marquette, 40 per cent on the Pennsylvania, 32 





Materials in Stock—Class I Railroads 








Rail New Stores 
Fuel andS.H. Crossties Stock Scrap Total 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
Year 1938 
Jan. 1 .... $30,499 $30,333 $59,015 $252,104 $13,106 $385,057 
Beth. Bene 31,453 31,820 66,153 242,328 11,634 383,388 
Mar: 2 <2. 28,822 32,238 68,558 240,790 11,642 382,050 
ACE caus 27,847 34,644 73,280 233,396 11,214 380,381 
May 2B osc. 25,223 34,076 71,583 232,747 10,464 374,093 
Jane = ..5% 22,391 33,504 65,020 230,902 12,127 363,944 
Tale 2 cee 22,568 33,007 63,271 226,370 10,042 355,258 
Aug. 1 20,665 32,238 60,900 219,735 11,855 345,393 
Sept. 1 23,192 30,451 62,935 210,564 10,369 337,511 
Oct. 1 23,376 28,934 58,968 207,791 10,818 329,887 
Nov. 1 20,802 27,280 55,619 207,814 11,282 322,797 
Dec. 1 24,311 27,544 60,750 194,137 11,882 318,624 
Year 1939 
jan? . $22,660 $24,733 $59,491 $199,477 $11,200 $317,561 
Feb. 1 . 25,594 24,691 61,796 196,330 10,393 318,804 
Mar. 1. 27,100 26,299 63,346 196,669 10,239 323,583 
Aor. I . 29,445 27,695 65,246 197,383 10,686 330,455 
May 1. 24,101 28,459 60,749 203,806 11,217 328,332 
| 2p ae 21,048 29,345 57.067 205,169 11,548 324,177 
i re 18,732 30,520 52,809 205,027 11,761 318,849 
AUG: Fo s0% 20,175 30,026 52,158 197,960 12,023 313,342 
CT] ae Seeereee 21,165 29,137 51,375 194,802 12,384 308,863 
Cct © so .ce 21,512 28,274 49,592 193,025 12,235 304,638 
Nov. 1* 21,242 26,838 48,188 204,638. 12,035 312,941 
* Subject to revision. 
per cent on the Reading, 66 per cent on the St. Louis 


Southwestern, 48 per cent on the Seaboard Air Line, 
30 per cent on the Southern, 42 per cent on the Spokane, 
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Portland & Seattle, 82 per cent on the Union Pacific, 
and 80 per cent on the Western Maryland. 


Inventories 


On November 1, 1939, materials and supplies in the 
hands of the Class I railroads totaled $312,941,000. In 
this total was approximately $21,242,000 of fuel, $26,- 
838,000 of new and second rail, including rail on rests, 
$48,188,000 of crossties, $204,638,000 of storehouse and 
miscellaneous materials and approximately $12,035,000 
of unsold scrap. The aggregate inventory on Novem- 
ber 1 was approximately $17,514,000, or 5 per cent, less 
than the total on April 1, when inventories were highest 
in 1939 and they were less by approximately the same 
amount than on November 1, 1938; they showed a 
decline of approximately $70,853,000, or 18 per cent, 
from the inventory on October 1, 1937, when inventories 
were at their peak after the pile-up of materials follow- 
ing the recession of business in 1937. 

The inventory of rail on November 1, 1939, totaled 
about the same as on November 1, 1938, a decline of 
approximately $11,973,000, or 30 per cent, from July 1, 
1936, when rail stocks were highest in the past four 
years. Crossties on hand November 1 showed a decline 
of approximately $17,058,000 or 26 per cent from April 
1, 1939, when ¢rosstie stocks were highest last year; 
they showed a decline of approximately $17,431,000, or 

(Continued on page 88) 








Materials in Stock Oct. 31, 1939 





Rail—New Other Material 
and S. H. Crossties Less Fuel 
ls A ee. De “7 ' ie 
Oct. 31, Per Oct. 31, Per Oct. 31, Decrease 

Road 1939 Mile 1939 Mile 1939 Per Cent 
MUO Kc siedeaveee $55,915 $57 $71,033 $74 $447,079 +1 
Alton & Sou..... 6,327 ae 1,743 as 46,976 1 
Ann Arbor ...... 10,913 37 9,719 33 167,221 1 
Ty. & SF 2,352,012 174 6,555,652 480 9,268,017 10 
oe Pe Oe 11,111 os , 43,318  .. 205,833 +1 
Bs (O. Mevaaee claw 447,280 8&8 344,786 68 1,879,256 3 
a. a 317,926 50 506,332 80 5,138,847 17 
Bang. & Aroos... 61,103 100 120,479 200 592,083 + 3 
Belt of Chi...... 67,545 .. 99,120 .. 210,406 

ing. & Gar 7,197 eis yy: 19,467 53 
Bost. & Me...... 284,768 145 595,448 310 1,960,392 
Burl.—R. I. ..... 3,593 14 38,734 150 35,218 
Cambria & Ind.. 12,453 340 14,252 390 37,266 1 
Gs OF Gili soc ce 120,367 65 238,758 121 562,736 13 
J: 2. SS Sie 97,321 136 106,608 150 1,044,732 +6 
Ce OF Ubi wccices 73,106 171 124,820 290 268,782 24 
Char. & W. C 9,728 28 44,176 129 107,486 19 
Ce Oe esc. alates we Cera a 3,584,788# 13 
©. GB. Becks 188,169 200 121,532 132 496,222 2 
©. GRO sce 50,455 385 23,009 175 228,499 26 
CORN: Whee ce 1,086,405 128 2,390,654 285 4,937,683 10 
CSW GE oe 59,773 a 37,193 mx 222,001 
cC. BB & eer 856,694 96 2,634,363 290 4,181,919 a 
Oa |) ae 6,835 5 28,597 19 432,417 + 1 
a eee) a 88,882 162 92.300 169 446,167 26 
©. RE & P. 1,183,082 150 1,153,243 148 4,878,040 5 
€. St. Po M: & ©. 205,115 126 283,689 174 765,093 5 
Clinchfield ...... 8,214 26 94,455 308 266.446 2 
Colo. & Sou. .... 60,549* 76 50,730 64 308,914 +446 
Col. & Geis ss 18,960 111 3,382 200 122,965 +6 
1) ee al: oes eee 148,315 177 356,732 425 1,414,554 2 
D. & R. G. W 381,227* 149 213,271* 83 2,527,296 1 
1 a Og | 154,839 157 231,143 235 1,150,224 7 
Det. & Mack.... 21,267 += 88 9,525 40 137,387 1 
S&F Ss. kL 9,467 190 10,591 210 72,415 +2 
1 ad ae 34,852 74 74,289 157 246,956 17 
DM. &I.R 88,129 163 347,311 640 543,074 +1 
» Ss. Se A 6,614 12 18,534 34 146,511 +7 
>). & Bisse: 62,717 160 38,782 99 770,166 +5 
LO Career eects 266,846 116 748,644 330 2,008,535 413 
| a ORR See 302,280 440 74,397 108 1,146,826 5 
Ft. W. & D.C 30,775 34 21,023 23 361,134 9 
Gee Na pentose 1,124,135 140 733,929 91 5,644,729 +14 
G. M. CN ve wcee 48,993 59 51,434 62 380,460 ae 
| A Gan eae cat PES 31,973 5 427,881 65 4,391,819 24 
Tl. Vetins: sc 2c; 16,425 35 72,650 150 288,302 oe 
Se Serer 60,738 69 244,132 278 399,688 34 
m C. Reem....... 1,386 18,686 124,699 1 

* September. 


# Materials and Fuel. 








Rail— New Other Material 
and S. H. Crossties Less Fuel 

’ commenters eek eed A ‘ 

Oct. 31, Per Oct. 31, Per “ Oct. 31, Decrease 

Road 1939 Mile 1939 Mile 1939 Per Cent 
| a a ot ee 46,880 300 17,693 113 156,568 +25 
Lk. & BH: -R....-. 22,454 225 7,926 79 56,177 ‘4 
be. & N, Be. .5s 60,579 310 32,715 167 205,357 +26 
Ege. Vab ccccsues 119,755 93 121,347 95 1,844,472 +5 
bao Ge Ase. ..cc- 76,983 _ 90 82,187 97 513,746 +23 
AR os. See 324,655 66 2,029,119 415 4,310,587 3 
ee COM. e556 118,095 120 114,519 115 802,661 3 
Me GSE Bik cscs 94,553 62 184,490 120 493,234 +1 
WM ve ceecaéeneds 166,153 39 190,626 45 1,187,711 3 
Miss. Cent 14,671 98 34,097 290 40,859 ne 
Mo. & Ark...... 2,584 7 1,936 5 52,502 +21 
WME wlaccceee 54,975 17 293,568 90 1,460,413 6 
M & 0... 59,344 50 244,914 21 791,200 +7 
NE 5 céceag ads 14,706 86 11,160 65 169,574 +1 
ee CCC CCre 18,091 330 1,121 20 148,874 +15 
N. €. @ St. Li... 105,130 95 377,343 340 1,607,278 4 
NGC. NGOs. <4s0 13,582 82 16,969 102 66,284 2 
N. wv. \€.. Seee.. 1,920,341 170 3,623,850 320 22,035,402 2 
i Pe Oe. a rer <e “aerate - 1,511,800#% 12 
N.Y. B: Bee. 531,420 268 794,942 420 3,093,127 8 
N. ¥: ©. & Wis. 34,493 60 3,925 7 398,692 + 6 
1 Sa . ere 730,319* 330 833,040* 380 4,909,061* + 1 
Ny WR eu cwesa uns 356,094 53 1,419,736 210 5,731,284 11 
Ie “Weel Mecccius A 49,718 140 52,206 148 74,926 12 
Pensa-L. Bescses 2,465,985 230 3,630,537 340 24,259,054 5 
Passe. ie as owe 19,407 47 18,669 45 83,684 +15 
Ser Ge kxca 17,322 ee 2,199 ? 90,871 +21 
eae Wie cca cue ~  meteus ou 0, Maweaes 4 1,879,406# +18 
Pitt. & Shaw.... 5,195 51 14,211 142 72,053 10 
PS. & Now... 10,698 56 8,741 46 51,279 9 
Ce eee 427,098 290 489,025 340 2,895,398 20 
Me Bie beadecee). | -aeerne ke  ieaeas “3 695,995 1 
[i aera wer 33,968 83 28,334 70 183,302 1 
SO. Ee Si e vc ccs 317,512 62 1,061,428 210 2,722,128 11 
Se; By Se Wetec 252,349 150 210,759 124 1,014,338 +26 
Sy Ae. Bev vccicvas 391,514 90 378,833 87 2,975,950 + 6 
GO 5 cae tecewss 371,140 49 1,298,095 179 4,786,421 +20 
S. P.-Pac. Sys. 952,953 111 899,430 108 6,144,096 + 2 
Si. We (@ Sescccx 85,321 90 60,761 65 549,150 +7 
Teme COR cccc. 8360. Seana #4 4,831 169,010 26 
Term. of St. L 12,166 .. 13,687 . 281,171 17 
Fy BN, Oiicecce 521,164 118 410,103 93 1,963,188 1 
Tes, & Pae.«.<. 290,397 150 216,727 111 2,255,034 +1 
OU. Fe S8eisccsce 2,049,070 206 2,770,342 280 14,973,528 7 
Ut. ceainacnens 36,826 330 49,917 450 163,916 +4 
WN ia hate reas 280,655 440 423,584 660 1,439,931 : 
Wabash 234,243 ° 97 381,737 158 1,365,701 5 
West. Md. ...... 7,303 85 401,777, 470 958,789 10 
Went. PAG. cscs. 217,200 180 288,400 238 1,471,200 22 
We @r mn Ea nese 217,344 430 84,563 166 721,555 4 

W: FF -&@ Sow. ...: 697 2,683 21,054 

















Cross Ties Ready for 1940 Delivery 


Tie and lumber 
prices advanced; 
Steel unchanged; 
Big scrap business 


All-Year Weighted Average Costs of Railway Materials. 


LTHOUGH, following the outbreak of war in 
A Europe last September, this country was swept 

by a wave of buying which swamped manu factur- 
ing facilities for several weeks and threw the markets 
for railway materials and equipment into confusion, the 
railroads came through the experience with fewer and 
smaller increases in their material costs than in any 
similar occurence, and fears of further increases have 
since been appreciably allayed by the more orderly and 
also the diminished rate at which new business is now 
being created. 

The full effect of severe market dislocations on rail- 
way material costs never materializes at once and is usu- 
ally greater than can be shown statistically, as where 
inspection is waived by buyers in their hurry for mate- 
rial and concessions are withdrawn by sellers. However, 


Some Increases in Railway 
Material Costs 








By D. A. Steel 


Purchases and Stores Editor 
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1914 equals 100 


the railroads received some protection from their stand- 
ing contracts or joined in the scramble to buy materials 
before proposals to increase prices could materialize, and 
manufacturers of durable goods cooperated with the 
government to prevent a runaway market, such as pre- 
vailed in 1936 and 1937, by repeatedly withholding in- 
creases in their basic prices. Most materials were there- 
fore purchased at the same or even lower prices than in 
1938 and, with a principal exception of lumber and raw 
materials, the increases in prices were not sufficient in 
number or degree to change aggregate costs perceptibly. 


Fuel Fractionally Lower 


Bituminous coal in the aggregate averaged 12 cents a 
ton more at the mine last April and May than in April 
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Trend in All-Year Average Costs of Coal for Locomotives 


and May of 1938 because of a coal strike but there was 
no increase in the all-year average cost of coal, the 
average cost of $1.91 per ton at the mine to all railroads 
in October being one per cent under the average at this 
time a year ago. The average for 1939 was 21 per cent 
higher than in 1933 and five per cent less than in 1929. 
The average cost of coal purchased in 1939, amounting 
to $2.36 including freight, was 41 per cent less than in 
1920. 

Fuel oil for locomotives, at 83 cents a bbl. for the year 
1939, averaged nine per cent under the all-year average 
of 1938 and averaged four per cent less in October than 
in January and six per cent less than in October, 1938. 
Fuel oil in the aggregate is now costing the railroads 43 
per cent more than in 1933, but five per cent less than 
in 1929 and 49 per cent less than in 1920. 

Bulk gasoline to railroads increased nine per cent in 
cost from March to October but averaged six per cent 
under 1938 and is still averaging three per cent below 
the average at this time a year ago and, at 8.24 cents per 
gallon, is less than half the retail price. The railroad 
average is 35 per cent less than in 1927 and 1929. Diesel 
fuel, averaging 4.36 cents per gal. in October was 0.17 
cents higher than in June but less than a year ago and 
the all-year average for 1939 was two per cent below 
the average for 1938. 

The railroads are now offering from 5 per cent to 20 
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Trends in Prices of Gasoline and Diesel Fuel Consumed 
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per cent more for untreated crossties, after paying about 
five per cent less on the average than in 1938. The all- 
year average cost of untreated ties laid in 1939 was 13 
per cent more than in 1933, 20 per cent less than in 1929 
and 62 per cent below 1920. Treated ties, at $1.25 each 
in 1939, averaged higher than any year since 1932 but 
showed a 42 per cent decline from 1921. 

During the past year lumber prices averaged six per 
cent above 1938, about five per cent higher than in 1929 
and about double the prices in 1932 when lumber values 
were lowest. They were from 15 to 25 per cent higher 
in October than 12 months previous but have declined 
fractionally since that time. 

New rail at $40 a net ton without extras for special 
treatment and inspection is unchanged from 1938. Prices 
paid by railroads for other products of iron and steel 
averaged two and one-half per cent less in 1939 than in 
1938 and now average about two per cent higher than a 
year ago. The all-year average last year was 21 per 
cent higher than in 1933 and two per cent over 1929. 

Miscellaneous materials, including products of copper 
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Trend in All-Year Average Cost of Fuel Oil for Locomotives 


and lead, building materials and station supplies, cost 
the railroads about two per cent less on the average than 
in 1938 and now average about four per cent higher than 
a year ago. Prices of appliances for locomotives and 
cars are unchanged. The railroads paid about eight per 
cent more for freight cars and about three per cent more 
for steam locomotives, while Diesel electric locomotive 
prices declined about 10 per cent. Prices obtained last 
year for scrap iron and steel receded somewhat after 
November but averaged 20 per cent higher than the 
average prices paid in 1938 and ranged about 11 per 
cent higher than in 1929 and 90 per cent higher than 
in 1933. 


Two Per Cent Gain 


According to this paper’s weighed average prices, rail- 
way materials and fuel, exclusive of scrap and new 
equipment, cost twe per cent less in 1939 than in 1938, 
five per cent less than in 1929 and 19 per cent more than 
in 1933, while current prices average two per cent higher 
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Comparative Trend of Wholesale Prices 


than a year ago. Counting the gain from scrap sales, it 
is estimated that the materials and fuel purchased by the 
railroads in 1939 cost approximately $25,000,000: less 
than the same volume of materials would have cost at the 
average prices prevailing in 1938. 

Based on values of 100 in 1914 and 1915, prices of 
railway materials in 1939 had an index value of 176, as 
compared with 136 for freight revenue per ton mile and 
271 for the hourly compensation paid to officers and em- 
ployees. In 1917, the corresponding figures were 132 
for materials, 99 for revenue and 116 for labor. In 1921 
they were 236 for materials, 177 for revenue and 242 
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for labor. In 1929 they were 178 for material, 149 for 
revenue and 241 for labor. Since 1914 unit material 
costs have thus been proportionately greater than earn- 
ings but less than unit labor costs. 


Deliveries Slow 


Last year prices were again marked by the conspicuous 
degree to which identical prices were paid by different 
railroads for like materials, including castings and appli- 





Weighted Average Cost of Railway Material 
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ances. On the whole, however, lively competition was 
again evident among dealers for railway business and 
terms and specifications were observed with one impor- 








Average Cost of Locomotive Coal Per 


Less Freight+ Plus Freight? 
Region and Road 1938 1939 1938 1939 


New England Region: 


Bangor & Aroostook «....6cccsces $4.80* $4.80* $5.23 $5.31 
Bostom @ AMAR occ occ ccicecss - 1,84 1.80 4.70 4.77 
Besta Gf Bagi ciccncccceccssees 1.76 1.68 4.55 4.61 
Canadian National (In New Eng.) 2.04 Léa 4.72 4.16 
Canadian Pacific (In Vermont) .. 1.95 1.83 5.30 5.18 
Congiae WOMMONE andes so de datctne 1.76 1.56 5.03 4.93 
Waite COMMEEE isc cass «Hei sranc'seneos -3.29 3.34 4.92 5.12 
New York, New Haven & Hart ... 1.72 1.58 4.19 4.05 
Ratan@ 3.606003 Pivetureatudee sien 1.59 iS! 4.21 4.52 
Great Lakes Region: 

SPRSENN PRR eos bw oh  O5a ai ecw ere elei Wee 1.80 1.80 3.78 3.76 
Canta: ce TMIBNS occee cece se oc 2.08 2.05 vs a 
Delaware & Hudson ..............- 1.91 1.84 3.89 3.68 
Delaware, Lack. & Western ...... 1.92 2.16 3.44 3.55 
Detroit & Mackinac ............. 1.82 1.87 4.38 4.30 
Detroit & Toledo South Shore .... 1.85 1.80 3.84 3.75 
Erie (Inc. Chicago & Erie) ...... 2.08 2.07 2.61 2.68 
Grand Trunk Western ........... 1.56 1.34 3.37 3.03 
Lehigh & Hudson River ........ 1.80 1.85 4.54 4.59 
Lehigh & New England ......... 1.81 1.64 3:22 3.25 
Lehigh Valley ............ palace . 1.87 3.70 3.89 
MONGNHONOIA® onic cc cectccaccecteess 1.88 1.81 2.05 1.96 
WROMNGEMER oi pole orc e a bie ei a'cta aerate estat 2.05 2.03 2.06 2.03 
New Work: €entéal ics. cceccccices 1.90 1.91 2.21 2.20 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis .. 1.95 2.05 &SI 3.56 
New York, Ontario & Western ... 1.89 2.08 3.68 3.67 
New York, Susq. & Western ..... 2.05 2.08 4.48 4.54 
Pere Marquette ........ race 1.95 2.00 3.95 3.95 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie .......... 2.01 1.97 2.24 2.19 
Pittsburg & Shawmut ........... 2.11 2.13 2.24 2.24 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia ..... 1.79 1.76 1.94 1.91 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern .. 2.16 2.15 2.16 zA45 
WGKA ireuc ncn scot assess class © 1.89 1.80 2.23 a7 

Central Eastern Region: 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown .... 1.95 1.96 3.36 3.36 
Baltimore & Ohio ...... Sao weee 1.94 1.89 2.03 2.04 
Bessemer & Lake Erie .......... 2.07 2.09 2.50 2.31 
Central of New Jersey .......... 2.02 2.24 3.69 3.84 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ....... 1.85 1.76 1.98 1.91 
Chicago & Illinois Midland ...... 175 1.77 1.90 1.92 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville ....... 1.91 1.88 2.07 2.06 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton ........ 1.75 1.84 2.74 2.89 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern .......... 1.94 1.92 2.12 2.05 
UNNGtS! “REPEAL 6c ccccseccetces 1.91 1.91 2.05 2.05 
Long Fslatid ..cccece Darden ae keen 2.09 2.08 4.63 5.02 
VIIGEOHEIINIEEES, 6 60s cce-sic wack ecu 1.74 1.76 1.81 1.88 
Pennsylvania ..... a deena eee 2.02 1.98 2.14 2.17 
Penna.-Read. S. S. Lines ........ 1.95 1.94 4.74 5.24 
Reade Hie adele de se sla wow class 2.30 2.41 3.68 3.66 
WtACGT RMIT, «Gace es o:6-0.ccms vce eccareis 2.19 2.19 4.70 4.66 
Western Maryland ............-. 2.06 2.24 2.22 2.40 
Wheeling & Lake Erie .......... 2.03 2.03 2.19 2.15 

Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio ........ PCE 2,10 2.10 2.17 2.18 
Nottolle & NMOstern ...0. 0 ssiceceese 1,93 1.98 2.00 2.04 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac ..... 1.63 1.48 4.17 3.60 
Virginian ...... aut eine: eiein ale aie ee:s 1.69 1.67 2.13 2.08 

Southern Region: 
Alabama Great Southern ......... 2.28 2.29 2.35 2.38 
Atlanta & West Point ........... 2.18 2.19 3.51 3.50 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast ... 2.20 2.10 2.47 2.58 
Atlantic Coast Line ............- 1.86 1.77 3.61 3.59 
Central Of Geotiad << .ccc0secc.0s 2.42 2.36 2.56 2.49 
Charleston & Western Carol. ...... 1.92 1.90 3.52 3.46 
Source—I. ce. €. ~ Mine Purchases. : 

!.0.B. Dock. t Plus freight and handling expenses. 





Ton—Class I Railways 10 Months, 1939 


Less Freight? Plus Freightt 
Region and Road 1938 1939 1938 1939 


Southern Region—Continued 


Cin., New Orleans & Tex. Pac. ... $2.00 $2.01 $2.38 $2.40 
AO Te DR a eee ee 1.85 1.82 1.96 1.93 
Columbus & Greenville .......... 1.47 1.33 2.50 2.43 
COMME ccaccncccuscecdaececianwa 1.85 1.82 3.81 3.76 
Georain G& Pitts 2. .cccccctcccss 1.81 1.67 3.67 3.61 
Georgia, Southern & Florida ..... 2.13 2.08 3.92 3.90 
Gite See TO 6 oct c ccece ces 1.63 1.58 3.78 3.73 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern ........ 1.36 1.26 2.30 2.31 
pO a OS eee 1.86 1.88 2.18 2.19 
Louisville & Nashville ........... 1.89 1.87 2.05 2.03 
Misseissipps Central 2... ccccccccces 1.24 1.25 3.30 3.29 
I ORL OMN S cade vascncdcness 1.74 1.61 1.87 1.75 
Nashville, Chat. & St. Louis ..... 2.17 2.16 2.36 2.34 
New Orleans & Northeastern ..... 2.16 2.35 4.13 3.99 
Norfolk & Southern ........ccccee 1.74 1.77 3.61 3.71 
Wensiiestl: GUADAMEE < ccccccececcese 2.01 1.96 2.16 1.99 
SORNGGN  U EME oc ck tasetewec's 1.95 1.93 3.15 3.14 
SOGRT oe orc dcacsuccaccdduseses 1.86 1.85 1.99 2.00 
‘Nemmeuee @COMGNe o0< «6s ss cnaces< 1.79 1.76 2.12 2.05 
Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western ....... 1.67 1.43 2.20 1.88 
Chicago Great Western .......... 1.44 1.31 2.58 2.24 
Chicage, Milw., St FP. & FP. ...... 2.09 2.04 2.11 2.36 
Chicago, St. P., Minn. & Omaha .. 1.50 1.47 4.31 4.38 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range .... 2.09 2.08 4.62 4.55 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic ...  ... iad 4.94 4.77 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific ...... a APS 4.78 4.94 
Do ere cr errr 1.39 1.22 3.38 3.40 
Green Bay & Western ............ oe =e 4.48 5.12 
‘Lake Superior &- Ishpeming ...... waa Sad 4.97 4.92 
Minneapolis & St. Louis ........ 1.75 1.63 1.97 1.90 
Ming St Pe & So Sees eck sctcee 1.48 1.40 3.90 3.81 
Wage POGUES 5 occ c cc ccsscccvce 1.54 152 2.09 2.03 
Spokane International ............ 2.89 2.85 4.31 4.14 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle ..... 3.42 2.83 aa wes 
Central Western Region: 
PM  cno/d dee w eee eRe ad Reae themes 1.97 1.96 2.21 2.19 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe .... (2.67 2.62 2.85 2.83 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy .... 1.64 1.68 1.81 1.83 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific .... 2.11 2.05 2.36 2.25 
Colorado & Southern ........ecc< 2.64. 2.61 2.78 2.76 
Denver & Rio Grande Western ... 2.12 2.08 2.18 2.14 
Denver & Salt Eake ....<..cccee 1.83 1.53 1.57 1.58 
Ft. Worth & Denver City ........ 2.66 2.68 5.29 5.31 
Nevada WNosthern .....c<ccccccccs 2.07 1.99 5.09 4.92 
Northwestern Pacific ............ 2.21 2.24 cae iced 
Southern Pacific (Pacific Lines) .. 3.20 3.20 3.55 3.60 
Toledo, Peoria & Western ....... 1.40 1.30 1.60 1.40 
Uiteah! PAGUNE.  ccuscteccccccds cues 2.01 2.07 2.13 2.20 
WI wer cuncdceetadaccdaceeuenaes 1.65 1.72 1.57 1.73 
Wiheetem Va ues dccdecscccsex. 2.12 2.10 3.44 3.39 
Southwestern Region: 
Kansas City Southern ........... 1.98 1.87 y 2.21 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf ........ 2.18 1.80 2.22 2.23 
Louisiana & Arkansas ............ 2.16 2.32 aad and 
ARI OEE nc ceeucccewesacs 1.60 1.80 1.86 1.99 
Missouri & Arkansas ............ 2.13 2.15 2.76 2.74 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ............ 2.23 2.26 2.61 2.53 
Cee ee errr 1.86 1.85 1.94 1.91 
Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka ........ ens ee 2.75 2.77 
St. Louis-San Francisco ......... 2.02 1.95 2.16 2.09 
St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas.. 2.23 1.92 ia’ ey 
St. Louis South Western ........ 1.58 1.28 2.36 2.09 
Texas & New Orleame ...0<c.ce 2.67 2.29 ‘ea 








62 RAILWAY AGE 
Relative Costs of Railway Material 
1939 to 1939to 1939to Oct. 1939 to 
1938 1933 1929 Oct. 1938 
12 Mos. 12 Mos. 12 Mos. 
Index Index Index Index 
Co Seer es eer 100 121 95 99 
EC ne ees 91 143 95 94 
Ce Sa ee ee eae e 95 112 68 98 
Settles, Sarat 97 113 80 96 
be ae ee 106 119 102 125 
BR es tit. actos: 100 103 95 100 
Iron and steel ...... 7.5 iz 102 103 
Miscellaneous ....... 98 117 87 104 
Materials ........... 97 122 95 104 
Materials and fuel .. 93 119 95 102 
Scrap Iron and Steel .. 120 192 111 133 
*Excluding Freight 











tant exception; since September prompt deliveries of 
material have not been obtained and shipments of a great 
deal of railway material have been and are still being 
delayed from three to six weeks, even where the deals 
were made with wholesalers and jobbers. 

Two months ago it was generally believed that railway 
purchases and prices would be increased this year, but 
business has moderated noticeably and the prices of many 
taw materials have declined somewhat. While gunboats 
are still sinking merchant ships and Russia is now fight- 
ing Finland, this country has recovered from its first 
case of war nerves and the large steel companies have 
again postponed increases in their basic prices. Rail- 
roads now see nothing alarming in the immediate price 
structure. 


A Big Coal Year 


At this time last year the railroads as well as the coal 
industry (from which they get 30 per cent of their reve- 
nues and 75 per cent of their fuel) awaited with concern 
the conclusion of the second attempt of the National 
Bituminous Coal Commission to establish minimum 
prices under the bituminous coal act (popularly known 
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as the Guffey Act) of 1937 and they also awaited the 
outcome of negotiations between bituminous coal oper- 
ators and miners over the renewal of the Appalachian 
wage agreement, scheduled to expire March 31. In both 
cases the results were unexpected, as the Commission’s 
work was not completed during the year and negotia- 
tions over a wage agreement precipitated a strike which 
put mines in the Appalachian District completely out of 
production for six weeks and caused a nine-day shut- 
down in Middle Western states. 

The coal commission had approved the proposed ay- 
erage prices of the various district boards which had 
been created under the law but when these boards failed 
to reach an agreement in co-ordinating their prices be- 
tween the various districts the commission undertook 








Average Costs of Fuel Oil—Class I Railroads 
Cents Per Gallon 


Fuel Oil— 





EECA —————— 
United Eastern Southern Western Diesel 
States District District District Gasoline Fuel 
5 le ar 3.97 9.17 3.49 3.97 iors 
MOEN «55 ersiwreteners 377 5.91 4.22 3.75 “ee 
BEE se os aielecee os 2.98 4.75 3.40 2.96 Set 
MEAS Y poe wisiesees 2.58 Lebd 3.05 2.48 Soon 
DL Sareea 2.80 4.52 3.61 275 ate 
NOS, orsie e810 3.18 4.67 3.89 Ke! sare 
Ls Sear 2.95 4.87 3.92 2.87 ae 
A rere 2.80 4.66 3.68 275 11.78 
POZO. ccteve-wie'6e'e 2.46 3.53 2.69 + 2.43 11.26 
DD: lve se es 2.10 3.24 2.28 2.07 11.08 
IR x, Slots ovals are 1.99 Kea at 1.95 9.84 
Bae es te arene aA 2.54 1.87 1.69 6.98 
OS Fis. ches ous 1.49 217 1.49 1.47 72 
DS ca oisisislewte 1.40 2.50 1.90 1.30 7.10 
DSA losci sie acare! sce 1.70 3.40 2.90 1.70 7.60 
POPS. tore6i5 secaieese 1.90 3.10 2.50 1.90 7.80 soy 
AI SG 5S niece er’ 2.10 355 2.63 2.04 8.33 3.84 
DOST 6.576 were 806s 2:39 3.70 2.97 2.30 8.81 4.39 
Te cca wats Zieh 3.30 2.67 2.18 8.32 4.43 
MOSON. eck cesses 2.02 3.08 221 2.00 7.91 4,25 


j Partially estimated. 
Source: I.. C. C. 





the task, only to be repeatedly interrupted. Efforts were 
first made by various coal producers to secure leg- 
islation designed to eliminate the government price fix- 
ing and reduce the bituminous coal act to a vehicle for 
a government supervised marketing agency. Later the 
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Average Cost of Coal for Locomotives—10 Months 1939 
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Track Spikes 





Comparative Fluctuations in Track Material Prices 


coal commission was abolished as an independent tribu- 
nal and its work re-organized under a bituminous coal 
division of the Department of Interior. This left the 
railroads free all year to contract for their coal supplies 
without the complications of government price fixing. 
; The strike became serious enough to close schools and 
factorjes in eastern cities and force eastern railroads 
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As Reported to I. C. C. Mine Costs Missing Where Not Shown 
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and even Pocahontas roads to buy considerable tonnage 
off line. In general, eastern roads were able to obtain 
their needs from middle western mines at prices paid by 
on-line carriers but this was not true of other mines 
that continued to operate. As a result coal averaged 50 
cents or 25 per cent more per ton to roads in the Poca- 
hontas region in April and May than in March and ay- 
eraged 20 cents or 12 per cent more per ton to roads 
in the Eastern District. The issues in the strike were 
closed-shop and penalty clauses rather than wage scales 
and when the strike was settled on May 15 coal mining 
was resumed without any fundamental changes in the 
price structure in-so-far as the railroads were concerned, 
and costs resumed the level of prices paid in 1938. 
While the war in Europe did not produce the demands 
for export coal which had been anticipated, it gave im- 
petus to coal mining. During late September and also 
in October the production of bituminous coal crossed 



























Average Cost of Bituminous Coal Purchased—Class I Railways 
Dollars Per Net Ton Plus Freight 


United Eastern Southern Western 
States District District District 
BOA ocdsccasewcceas 4.07 4.35 3.98 3.88 
SWE 2accecac wane 3.98 4.05 3.79 3.99 
LA. Or errr eT 3.93 4.26 3.03 4.04 
NOAG Sends eecuss ees 3.38 3.43 3.04 3.53 
RGAE ouch ea wae enaesa 2.95 2.96 2.56 3.18 
RG, oe saatas ese canes 2.65 2.66 ane 2.98 
020 ROR err ree 2.62 2.66 2.19 2.89 
| 0 RRR ere ae ee 2.62 2.62 2.13 2.99 
DE aes dade ae saees 2.49 2.49 2.06 2.78 
BY cveducewccedaes 2.35 2.37 1.98 2.60 
1 5 SA ere ree 2.28 2.28 1.95 2.52 
BOSE 2c cc cewccuenceas 2.34 2.16 1.85 2.42 
RGAE: dine cucceueeses 2.00 1.97 1.72 2.27 
BGGE casewcnsewccens 1.95 1.95, 1.68 2.13 
BOGE Scctesdnds daees 2.20 2.35 1.95 2.17 
REE a c's b ee cae 2.23 2.37 2.02 2.17 
EGA veccnteesweds ses 2.23 2.35 2.05 2.16 
RES Sc wecers a vues 2.34 2.49 2.18 2.23 
BUG 5 Cancccees cclewe 2.36 2.53 2.25 2.20 
VS em 2.36 2.45 2.19 2.24 


{ Partially estimated. 
Source I. 





the 10,000,000-tons-per-week mark, which is in contrast 
to the production of only 1,000,000 tons in the week of 
May 13, and the production for 1939 exceeded that of 
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a price war which led one of the large producers to cu: 
the price 20 cents a bbl. 
down of oil production in the mid-continent field fol- 
lowed before crude prices were restored to $1.02. Fuel 
oil purchased by railroads under contracts was not af- 
fected by this disturbance but the shut-down raised spot 
fuel oil prices from an average of 35 cents a bbl. to 45 


An enforced two weeks shut- 
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Comparative Trend in Finished Steel and Billet Prices 


1938 by more than 13 per cent, notwithstanding the six 
weeks shut-down last spring. There was also a 13 per 
cent increase in the production of anthracite. 

The government is now hurrying to conclude its find- 
ings and make its proposed prices effective during the 
next month or two. If the program succeeds, prices of 
railroad coal will be increased, otherwise no changes 
from present levels are likely. 


Fuel Oil Unchanged 


During the first nine months of 1939 Class I rail- 
roads consumed 1,865,000,000 gal. of fuel oil, 34,450,- 








000 gal. of gasoline, and 34,680,000 gal. of Diesel fuel. 
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This was six per cent more fuel oil, four per cent more 
gasoline and 37 per cent more Diesel fuel than was con- 
sumed in the corresponding period of 1938. While rail- 


in the new and unregulated fields of Illinois precipitated 
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road fuel oil averaged 82 cents a bbl. in October in the cents. 
aggregate, the average price was 80 cents in the Western year to restrict the importation of oil into this country 
District, $1.04 in the Southern District, $1.36 in the Po- by adding a duty of 42.cents per bbl. This effort did 
cahontas District and $1.20 in the Eastern District. not materialize and increased importation of petroleum 

During 1938, in the mid-continent field, crude de- from South American countries and Mexico is now ex- 
clined from $1.22 a bbl. to $1.02 and this price was pected under the reciprocal trade agreement which he- 
maintained until last summer when petroleum production came effective in December. 
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Comparative Changes in Pig Iron and Scrap Prices 


The bituminous coal industry tried again last 


The effect on railroad fuel oil costs remains to be 
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seen, but it appears probable that fuel oil will be avail- 
able to the railroads this year at prices similar to those 
paid during 1939. Gasoline prices may be still further 
veduced somewhat as a result of the competition of the 
new field in Illinois where production reached 93,000,- 
000 bbl. last year. However, this field is now being 
studied with a view to subjecting its production to pro- 
ration similar to that observed in other states. 


A Boom in Steel 


Characteristic of conditions in the iron and steel field 
is the trend of steel ingot production. For two months 
in 1937 the mills were producing ingots at the rate of 
90 per cent of their theoretical capacity, following which 
production declined to 20 per cent in January, 1938, in- 
creased to 35 per cent in April, 1938, and declined 
again to 23 per cent in June, 1938. It was 60 per cent 
in November, 1938, and continued at the rate of about 
50 per cent until last March when it again declined to 
40 per cent, following which steel production staged the 


most spectacular rise in its history, passing the 90 per. 


cent mark in October and continuing above 90 per cent 
to the end of the year. Although, with few exceptions, 
the basic prices established in July, 1938, were succes- 





Average Cost of Cross Ties Laid in Replacement—Class I Railroads 
Dollars Per Tie 





-————Untreated Treated 


a ar OA ee 
East- South- West- East- South- West- 

United ern ern ern United — ern ern ~~ ern 

States District District District States District District District 
1920 .... 41.20 1.36 1.29 .93 8.35 1.48 1.34 1.26 
$928 cee ese 1.76 1.21 1.08 1.64 2.10 1.55 1.39 
49292 ose 1.46 .87 .88 1.58 1.99 1.42 1.33 
1923 5... 1:05 1.38 1.02 .90 1.49 1.87 1.23 1.26 
T0204. coe Ce 1.58 1.07 91 1.56 1.91 1.44 1.35 
1925 i235 1.25 1.02 85 1.49 1.92 1.39 1.29 
1926) cca. 98 1.23 1.04 81 1.46 1.83 1.37 £25 
1927 3... 99 1.26 1.04 82 1.48 1.89 1.40 1,28 
4928 ..c2 95 1.21 .97 83 1.49 1.89 1.44 1.29 
1929 24.6 96 1.13 .97 81 1.46 1.88 1.35 1.27 
1930.25. 92 1:42 95 82 1.43 1.81 1.34 1.26 
1981 ccan , cBe 1.00 .87 wae 1.39 1.76 1.30 1.25 
1932 .:<: ' FO .92 70° +> .66 1.32- 1.66 ae - 78 
PSS he0< 365 1.03 -63 7 j 1.22 1.56 1.09 1.09 
1934 203 69 AY i j cha so7 1.18 1.50 1.07 1.06 
9352 ..< | 268 PY By i .60 1.47 1.45 1.06 1.07 
1956 «si .68 42 .76 .59 1.18 1.42 1.10 1.08 
DOSE cee he .80 .87 .67 1.22 1.50 1.17 1.10 
5932 220s BG By 3. .89 65 1.27 1.54 1.26 1.16 





Source I.‘C. C. 





sively reaffirmed, the fear of increases, combined with 
anticipated increases in export business, with national 
defense plans, and with programs of the railroads to 
prepare for increased business, etc., served to accelerate 
buying in all directions.and the steel mills were soon 
compelled to ration incoming orders. 

By September 18 pig iron had advanced $2 per ton, 
and scrap iron, at $17.83 per ton, was the highest in 
two years. In October, steel plate advanced $5 per ton, 
bar steel $3 per ton, and cast iron pipe $3 per ton, while 
scrap iron reached $21.83 and it appeared inevitable that 
prices would be increased after the first of 1939. How- 
ever, with the exception of slight increases in fencing, 
cast iron pipe, machine bolts, and brake shoes, railroad 
prices were unchanged. 


Higher Lumber Prices 


During the 43 weeks of 1939 to November 6, lumber 
production in the United States amounted to approxi- 
mately 9,200,000,000 ft. b.m. which was an 18 per cent 
increase over 1938. In the same period orders on the 
mi'ls exceeded orders of the previous year by 20 per 
cent and the orders in September exceeded production 
by a large margin. Lumber prices are not subject to 
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the control exercised over steel prices and they were 
substantially increased after July as business activity 
increased. Two roads paid only $3 more for car sheath- 
ing in October than in January and June but prices ad- 
vanced from $33 to $48 m. bd. ft. to one road and from 
$38 to $52 to another road. In October car sills ad- 
vanced from $16 to $20 on one road, from $19.50 to 
$28 on another road and from $20 to $25 on a third 
road. While fir stringers cost one road 50 cents less in 
October than in January, other roads paid from $1 to 
$5 and the average increase was 20 per cent. There 
has been some decline in lumber prices since October. 


Canadian Lumber Higher 


In Canada lumber production was supported by a. 
heavier export demand, a good wheat crop, large car 
building programs by the Canadian railways and by the 
demands growing out of England’s declaration of war 
on Germany. During the first 10 months, exports of 
Jumber from British Columbia totaled 1,100,000,000 
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Fluctuations in Leather and Non Ferrous Prices 


bd. ft., as compared with 870,000,000 bd. ft. in 1938, 
848,500,000 bd. ft. in 1937, and 797,700,000 bd. ft. in 
1936. Car roofing was advanced from $25 in July to 
$32 in October. Car sheeting increased from $24 in 
January and July to $38 in October. Siding increased 
from $21 to $31, flooring from $22 to $30 and miscel- 
laneous lumber from the price of $13 and $14 in Janu- 
ary to $16 and $18 in October. Later it became evi- 


dent that the demand would be less than expected and ™ 


export business declined for lack of ships, with the re- 
sult that prices have generally eased off $1 to $2 in Can- 
ada and may decline further. 


More Money for Ties 


While crosstie prices averaged less to the railroads in 
this country last year than in 1938, tie buying has been 





British Columbia Car Lumber—1939 
Dollars Per M. F.B.M. 


Jan. June 

April July October Nov. 
De ee SOOO keke seu scawsce es 25 32 ae 
1x4x8 L sheathing ..:......... 24 24 32 30 
ee ee ee 32 33 38 ae 
Le SRE 5 6 obs cs aso eiess 24 22 30 
Bee eee eee 21 31 
LAO MEN 6506 vices o's ob-ceee a 40 45 a 
Pe. Gabe eetwenies Sucka anew 22 23 30 28 
BRED: ceva nie owisbwwsiosows 25 26 33 * 32 
PRWMRMG. ia oca douches e cou srnsees 25 26 33 32 





noticeably expanding in almost all sections and higher 
prices are being offered for crossties for 1940 delivery. 
One western road in tie territory has offered five cents 
more for all of its ties since last July and does not an- 
ticipate the need of further increases. On the other 
hand, eastern roads found that increases of $5 to $10 
m. bd. ft. which were allowed last summer did not stim- 
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Trend in Wholesale Price of Building Materials 
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ulate tie production sufficiently to meet their require- 
ments and have announced further increases to assure 
adequate production for their 1941 requirements. 

In Eastern territory prices offered for No. 1 ties ad- 
vanced from 40 cents last February and 45 cents in 
September to 62 cents in October. No. 2 ties have in- 
creased from 45 cents in February and 55 cents in Sep- 
tember to 72 cents in October, and No. 3 ties have 
jumped from 55 cents in February and 77 cents in Sep- 
tember to 88 cents in October. No. 4 ties have jumped 
from 95 cents in September to $1.04 in October and 
No. 5 ties have been advanced from 80 cents in Janu- 
ary and $1.05 in September to $1.17 at the present time. 
In British Columbia, No. 1 fir ties are quoted at 55 
cents, No. 2 fir ties are 41 cents and No. 1 cedar ties 
are 52 cents at the present time. The opinion is preva- 
lent that the railroads will install more ties in 1940 and 
that higher prices will be paid in almost all sections dur- 
ing the year. 


Higher Journal Brass and Paint 


Among miscellaneous materials, those composed 
largely of copper, lead and zinc were affected most by 
developments of the past year although many roads 
bought ahead. Sheet copper, ranging from 20 cents to 
30 cents per Ib. to railroads, was increased 10 per cent 
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Variations in Wholesale Prices of Chemicals and Paint 


on some roads. Copper wire was increased three per 
cent and journal bearings were increased an average of 
12 per cent, while pig lead moved up eight per cent. 

Although crude rubber is now averaging 30 per cent 
higher than in 1938, sheet packing and air hose prices 
were practically unchanged to the railroads last year and 
automobile casings declined 15 per cent. Incandescent 
lamps were unchanged last year but averaged 6 per cent 
under 1938, continuing the downward trend that has 
prevailed for more than 15 years. Changes in lubri- 
cating oils, waste, leather belting, and boiler and lagging 
were negligible. Rope averaged four per cent higher in 
October than a year ago. Glass declined fractionally. 
Linseed oil and white lead are now 12 to 14 per cent 
higher than a year ago, oxygen for welding and cutting 
is unchanged from 1938. Creosote oil averages four 
per cent higher than a year ago. Cement is unchanged. 
Brick has risen $2.50 per M. but there has been no per- 
ceptible change in the average prices paid for rock ballast 
or for such commodities as lime and soda ash used 
in large quantities by railroads for treating water. 
Among the materials obtained from wholesale houses 
and jobbers, hair felt increased 30 per cent, plumbing 
supplies are up 7.5 per cent, roofing 5 per cent, brooms 
10 per cent, and building hardware 10 per cent. 

Other details and comparisons of. prices will be found 
in the tables and charts. The table of commodity prices 
is based on averages reported to the Railway Age by 
large railroads in various parts of the country and the 
figures given are the averages of the prices reported. 
























Railway Construction 
Gains Slightly 


Cut 95 Ft. Deep, 
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Outlook for continued improvement in business foreshadows 
greater activity in providing badly needed facilities 
for handling traffic 


By George E. Boyd 


Associate Editor 


was a noticeable increase in railway construction 

during 1939. At that time the prospect for in- 
creased earnings was favorable and, as traffic remained 
at a consistently higher level during the year, while an 
unprecedented increase occurred during the early fall, 
the year closed with still better prospects for a further 
moderate increase in construction activity than for al- 
most a decade. 

Since 1929, practically no new construction of con- 
sequence has been undertaken by the railways for the 
purpose of expanding their plant or replacing obso- 
lete facilities, because earnings have remained at so 
low a level that it has been impracticable to finance 
projects of any magnitude. Yet during this same period. 
the requirements of operation and traffic have changed 
more radically than during any similar period in rail- 
way history. Faced with unprecedented competition 
and an insistent public demand for better service, the 
railways have developed new methods of operation, 
with the result that many of the existing facilities are 
now obsolete although not a few of them were the last 
word in design at the beginning of the period, and they 
must be replaced and new facilities must be provided 
to make these newer methods fully effective. This sit- 
uation, with respect to both construction and mainte- 
nance may be considerably intensified by the movement 
that is just getting under way, of operating high-speed 
freight trains to insure earlier delivery of merchandise 
at distant points. Furthermore, in not a few instances 
the lack of up-to-date facilities is placing serious ob- 
stacles in the way of the development of still other 


A was forecast at the beginning of last year, there 
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methods that will make possible greater dispatch in the 
movement of other commodities, or that will permit 
more economical operation. 

As a result of the large amount of deferred construc- 
tion that-has accumulated -and of the many~changes in 
operating methods during this period, more railway fa- 
cilities are obsolete today than at any previous time, and 





Miles of Main Track Built in 1939 
Number of 





companies First Second Third Fourth 

United States building track track track track Total 
Calfeemia ....60asees 2 1.03 0.18 0.72 0.38 2.31 
NMAG vr ectedacvass 1 12.30 ‘aa ae oe 12.30 
| eer rer ere ere 1 8.42 ‘ - 8.42 
Massachusetts ....... 1 aa : 0.04 0.04 
Je eee 1 ae 0.19 < 0.19 
A Serre 1 33.14 a 33.14 
EGU c haaa be oy eax 1 1.88 A 4 1.88 
a ee 1 aca 7.52 ne 7.52 
West Virginia ...... 1 1.04 ‘ = 1.04 
OG a dvekcaeswans 57.81 7.89 0.72 0.42 66.84 





the need for a vast program of railway construction 
and reconstruction that will effect practically every type 
of railway facility has never been so great as at present. 
With the present favorable outlook for a continued 
higher level of traffic, and the pressing need for addi- 
tional and better facilities for handling it, the prospect 
is that this year will see a considerable increase in con- 
struction activity, particularly of the smaller projects, 
and a moderate increase in the number of more impor- 
tant projects. With business on a permanently better 
basis, this activity will increase, for there is now a sup- 
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New Lines Constructed in the United States in 1939 Increased to 58 Miles. 


pressed need for a vast program of improvements that 
will overshadow all former improvement programs. 

Construction projects fall into two groups—those 
that can be paid for out of current earnings, and those 
of such magnitude that the needed funds must be bor- 
rowed. During 1939, there was a marked increase in 
the former group, although this is not reflected strongly 
in the tabulation at the end of this article, since it in- 
cludes only those projects costing approximately $100,- 
000 or more. Yet it will be noted that there was also 
an increased number of more important projects either 
under way. or completed during the year. 

Beginning with 1936, there has been an unprecedented 
amount of grade-crossing separation work in all sec- 
tions of the country, mainly by reason of federal grants 
to states and municipalities for this purpose... As the 
original federal appropriations, amounting to $200,- 
000,000, were exhausted, this construction fell off rap- 
idly as the larger projects were completed during 1937. 
Subsequent appropriations have been smaller, and in 
most cases have been applied to individual projects that 
could be completed in the year for which they were 
authorized. For this reason, the carry-over from year 
to year is smaller, but the number of projects each year 
has been somewhat stabilized. 


New Line Mileage Increases 


It has been noted for many years that the mileage of 
new lines under construction or completed during any 
year provides an excellent index of railway construc- 
tion activities as a whole, and this belief is fully borne 
out by analysis of construction records over a long pe- 
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Those in Canada Decreased to 1 Mile 


riod. Surprising as it may seem, this rule holds good 
during periods of reduced construction as well as dur- 
ing more active periods. Confirming this trend, 58 miles 
of new lines were completed during the year, a total 
that, while insignificant as compared with activities of 
30 years ago, is more than 50 per cent larger than in 





Miles of New Lines Completed in the United States Since 1830 


Year Miles Year Miles 
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the previous year. It compares with 38 miles in 1938 
and with 24 miles in 1933, which latter figure is tlie 
smallest since 1830. It is also of interest that several 
projects are now under consideration, but are being 
held in abeyance because of difficulties connected wit) 
financing them. 

During the 20-year period ending with 1919, the 
mileage of new lines completed annually varied from a 
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maximum of 6,026 in 1902 to 686 in 1919, the former 
being the largest mileage recorded since 1888, during 
the period of feverish railway expansion. During the 
20-year period ending with 1939, the largest mileage 
completed in any year was in 1928, when 1,025 miles 
were placed in operation, and the smallest was the 24 
miles completed in 1933. - It is significant that the av- 
erage mileage completed year by year during the for- 
mer two decades was 3,358, while the average for the 
latter period was only 407. These figures point im- 
pressively to the fact that the days of large éxternal de- 
velopment are past, and that future expenditures will be 
made more and more for internal improvements and 
for the expansion of those facilities that affect the move- 
ment of traffic. 

Of the total of 58 miles of new lines completed dur- 
ing 1938, the only project that can be classed as an 


external improvement was that of the Big Four be-- 





Miles of New Lines Completed in Canada Since 1904 





Miles Miles 
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tween Buckskin, Ind., and Dickeyville, 12.3 miles. The 
largest project, however, was that of the Union Pa- 
cific between Nevins, Neb., and Lewellen, 33.14 miles, 
in replacement of a line flooded by the construction of 
the Kingsley dam on the North Platte river. The next 
largest project completed during the year was by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, between Kismet, Kan., 
and Hayne, 8.42 miles, in connection with its grade 
aid line revision across the. Valley of the Cimarron 
river, The remainder consisted of short extensions of 
existing main lines in connection with and incidental 
to other construction projects or to provide more suit- 
able connections between adjacent lines. 

From 1932 to 1937, inclusive, extension of main- 
track mileage in Canada was confined to a few proj- 
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ects involving line revisions, and was offset by. corre- 


sponding abandonments. In 1938, a new line 100 miles 
long was completed in Quebec, but last year the only 
new work of this character was at Prince Albert, Sask., 
in connection with a track rearrangement. 

Multiple-track mileage completed in 1939 amounted 
to only 9.03 miles, of which 7.52 miles of second track 
was constructed by the Norfolk & Western between 
Riatt, Va., and Weller Yard. While this is an increase 
of about 6 miles, compared with 1938, it stands: in 
strong contrast with the more than 1,200 miles of sec- 
ond track completed in 1913 and as much as 600 to 
700 miles in several subsequent years. Likewise, dur- 
ing the period since 1912, the mileage of third, fourth 
and other main tracks has exceeded 100 miles in each 
of seven years, but has been negligible since 1932. 
Since 1925, there has been a general trend toward the 
restriction ‘of. multiple-track mileage, as a result of 
developments in the signaling field which have greatly 
increased the traffic capacity of existing main tracks, 
making the construction of additional tracks less nec- 
essary. With the further extension of centralized traf- 
fic control which is probable, multiple-track mileage 
should remain low for some years to come. 


Miscellaneous Construction 


‘Among the larger projects completed or still under 
construction, the New York Central has continued 
work on its West Side improvement in New York. 
While this project is now nearing completion, it is of 
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Those in Canada Increased to 151 Miles 
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such a nature that it has been necessary to carry it out 
on an orderly schedule of consecutive steps, for which 
reason it has been spread over a number of years. 
Among other large projects, the Los Angeles Union 
Station was completed and placed in service during the 
early part of the year. 

Still other projects include the new mechanical ter- 
minal which the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe com- 
pleted at Chicago; the new line of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific across the Cimarron river; and the 
food terminal market constructed by the Union Pacific 
at Denver, Colo., and the line diversion on the Southern 
Pacific around Shasta dam. 

Construction in Mexico has been practically at a 
standstill during the year, although a small amount of 
work has been done on one or two of the new lines, 
particularly in laying track on previously graded road- 
bed. There is little prospect of a revival of new line 
construction in the near future, although several lines 
are projected. 


Abandonments Again Exceed 1,000 Miles 


There was a small decrease in the mileage of lines 
abandoned during the year, the total being 1,783 miles 
compared with 1,897 in 1938, but the 1939 figure has 
been exceeded in only four years since the record of 
abandonments was first compiled in 1917. It is the 
ninth time during this period that abandonments have 
exceeded 1,000 miles. The total abandonments for 
1939 were 1,625 miles more than the mileage of new 
lines completed during the year. : 

The largest single abandonment was that of the Ft. 
Smith & Western which involved a total of 249 miles 
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trackage rights and certain lines that were sold to 
other companies, so that the total reduction in main- 
track mileage as a result of this abandonment was 176 
miles. This was also the largest abandonment of an 
entire line. The second largest abandonment, which 
was also of an entire railway, was that of the Quincy, 
Omaha & Kansas City, involving more than 139 miles 





Miles of Lines Abandoned in the United States Since 1917 
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of line. The Gilmore & Pittsburgh, also a complete 


abandonment, came third with 120 miles. The St. 
Louis-San Francisco was in fourth place with 99 miles 
abandoned between Seymour, Tex., and Salesville. It 
is significant that 17 entire roads were abandoned dur- 
ing 1939, the largest number on record for a single 
year. The abandonments reported in any year include 
all lines abandoned permanently during that year, re- 
gardless of whether the tracks have been taken up at 
the end of the-year, and are not included in later years 
when the tracks of the latter are actually taken up. 
Abandonments were not recorded prior to 1917, for 
the few lines that were discontinued from time to time 
were unimportant and usually in sparsely populated 

















of line. However, this included a small amount of sections, being generally logging roads or those serving 
Mileage Abandoned 1932 to 1939, Inclusive 
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BE sin cox cchsonnctevercawsys 112.89 51.69 4.80 21.74 whi 4.45 47.46 0.66 243.69 
NE oa dn Ca ctaaeh bas 16.36 55.86 12.01 88.35 12.69 10.44 30.10 8.83 234.64 
Ue WEMMNNG sos osesecaccdecaass 1.36 77.49 26.08 12.13 21.10 8.85 rie 14.29 161.30 
MONOMER 575 veixnnon vides nav dae ss 24.90 93.14 124.45 39.65 38.18 59.47 6.78 103.40 489.97 
fo. Ser re eer Ks eee ar 41.07 Sore beste Mere re 41.07 

Mistal citi. weunece seca tenets 1,452.07 1,875.66 1,995.00 1,842.95 1,522.84 1,139.60 1,896.96 1,783,03 13,508.11 
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mines, while they occurred so infrequently as to attract 
little attention. Beginning with 1917, however, in 
which year 942 miles of main line were abandoned, 
abandonments have continued on a large scale ever 
since, the mileage abandoned in individual years hav- 
ing ranged from 282 in 1927 to 1,995 in 1934. During 
this 23-year period beginning with 1917, a total of 23.- 
892 miles of lines have been abandoned, an average of 
more than 1,000 miles annually, while only 10,530 miles 
of new lines have been constructed, leaving a net de- 
crease of 13,362 miles of road. 

Of equal interest with the mileage abandoned by in- 
dividual roads and the total for all roads, is the distri- 
bution of these abandonments by states, for the states 
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themselves are vitally concerned. During the eight 
years ending with 1939 a total of 13,508 miles were 
abandoned in the 48 states and Alaska. For this eight- 
year period, Missouri leads with 797 miles, Texas fol- 
lows with 726 miles and Michigan ranks third with 720 
miles. By regions, the abandonments during these 
eight years have been: New England states, 690 miles ; 
North Atlantic states, 1.215 miles; southeastern states, 
2,481 miles; middle-western states, 3,726 miles; north- 
western states, 1,018 miles; southwestern states, 3,041 
miles; and the Pacific Coast states 1,120 miles. 

Prior to 1932, abandonments in Canada and Mexico 
had been negligible. In 1932 and 1933, however, the 
Canadian roads abandoned a total of 282 miles and 








Lines Abandoned in the United States, Canada and Mexico in 1939 


Lines Lines 
abandoned abandoned 
and but not yet 
: taken up taken up 
United States miles miles 
Alabama & Western Florida 
Chipley, Fla.. to Greenhead............c0e000 19.25 
Greenhead, Fla., to Southport..............00. 18.75 
Alton 
Bakersfield, Tll., to Reardon...............0: 2.81 
Alabama Central 
Booth, Ala., to Autaugaville................2. 8.30 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Hickman, Okla., to Naphtha.................. 6.49 
Naphtha Tct., Okla.. to De Noya.............. 2.83 
Havana, Kan., to Cedar Vale................. 38.73 
Kennedy, N. M., to Stanley................-. 18.76 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Pavares, Pia., to Bane Parle. .<<.6i.csecscoces 2.91 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Walleny. Pal. to RiBOIGs 6 <0.c.sscccsuciesewwsces 5.80 
Mill Run: Jet.. Pa., to Mill Run.............. 1.30 
ones: Malle Pa, to, Kreger. ccs. ivcocne sass 3.90 
Whites Creek Jct., Pa., to Unamis............ 8.70 
Waterman, Pa., to Luciusboro............2.+% 1.90 
Leiter Junction, W. Va., to Belington......... 8.40 
Boston & Albany 
Ludlow, Mass., to Bondsville................. 11.14 
Boston & Maine 
South Middleton, Mass., to Wilmington Jct..... 6.95 
Pepperell, Mass., to Sovth Milford, N. H..... 13.30 
Elmwood, N. H., to Coolridge Crossing........ 1.78 
Oakdale, Mass.. to Wheelwright............... 24.22 
Central of New Tersey 
XG MEMUICRON AS OOP ie it. does sie wis. 4,22 
At Atlantic Highlands, N. J..............000- 0.19 
ye OS" Sp eireerenanmnaas 0.33 
Central Vermont 
South Barre, Vt., to Williamstown............ 5.37 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
PAG MPATROMP OU AN oe 5c ok oie aoe wl atinie Caerleon 0.14 
rocking: ‘Olio, to. Boston ©... .i< cocci oceecneos 5.97 
Richardson. Ky., to Peach Orchard........... 274 
At Port Momree, Va......6...cccccececccncce 0.66 
Chicago & North Western 
Hata, Wiss, to Bassett sis occas noececxacccs 23.95 
Hebron, Ill., to Harward..........cccececcees 15.81 
Blut: UE. to Balle.  .6 6 ct cocsicecieeewsce. 3.87 
Galena, Ill., to Hazel Green Jct., Wis......... 10.18 
Chicago, Burlington & Ouincy 
Norwich, Towa, to Shenandoah............... 5.65 
Van Wert, Iowa to Decatur City............. 9.13 
Birmingham, Towa, to Batavia................. 14.57 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Wauzeka, Wis., to La Farge..............00. 52.93 
Chicaco, Rock Island & Pacific 
Kismet, Ban, to Hayne. .. ces oes cecescces via 12.00 
Muscatine, Iowa, to Nichols............0..00¢ 14.49 
Eotie: Tree, Towa, to Towa Vet... osc cecc cess 5.32 
IMUsKin; Ne@b:, to) INGISOM ef ces is ons bocce coe es 11.92 
Bridgeport, Okla., to Anadarko............... 37.49 
Altamont, 1. OR Cs) a eee een 63.56 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Holcombe, Wis., to Hannibal................. 17.14 
Clackamas Eastern 
Clackamas, Ofe.,. to Swifts .cesccccocesaccocss 17.01 
Clarion River 
AiG MARIN BP eS oer Wiavn ois.) 0 vin conn ones) tae baieeras 0.77 
Colorado & Southern ; 
_Idaho Springs, Colo., to Silver Plume......... 16.88 
Dansville & Mount Morris 
Mount Morris, N. Y., to Sonyea............. 2.35 
Deep Creek 
Wendover, Utah, to Gold Hill................ 45.66 
Delaware & Hudson 
Ticonderoga, N. Y., to Baldwin.............. 2.00 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Flonter.. Ne Se, tO. ANN? osc Silclc so betlexle ate 13.87 
Me EROPALCON Ee NO esc aac wae one wns Sorames oes 0.54 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Reliance pet Colon, 400 ONO «cies oeleiecse ocleciee = 5.41 
Sonthern ‘Vet, Colo, tor Blends. cs ccs cesec oes 3.35 
Little Cottonwood branch, Colo............+-- 2.04 





Lines Lines 
abandoned abandoned 
and but not yet 
taken up taken up 
United States miles miles 
Erie 
Be Waantete ONS Wiaxacosecawdsencsdeaasaenes 1.22 
Namet. I Ve tho NOW CUts. ccasnctesseeues 4.05 
Escanaba & Lake Superior 
Northland. Mich., to New Kates........-e.ee- 8.14 
Fordyce & Princeton 
Cynthiana, Ark., to Duncan..........c.ccceee 4,12 
Brawn, Ark. to MidlWay es... ccccwcadencess 2.00 
Ft. Smith & Western 
Guthrie. Okla. to OlWemali... 2. ccccccccccsces 85.16 
Okemah, Ollie... to McCurtain... .....cccce-. 91.00 
Gilmore & Pittsburgh 
Armistead, Mont., to Salmon, Tdaho........... 101.73 
Leadore. "daha, ta Gililere. . «<2 66s. cdcccccces 18.29 
Great Western 
Malow,. Com. th DMIR@s <6 <cscssccnsecas sence 1.66 
Hickory Valley 
At ibinleavate Pace. o.62s ss scew eset Oe oer ee 3.03 
Illinois Terminal 
Stauntem, Fil.. to Litchfield. ......<6sss--esed 15.25 
Indian Valley 
De Pe eer eee ee 21.36 
Kansas & Sidell 
Mamene, WE. to Plamte. <<. c6ccccccicsesectess 19.40 
Lake Erie, Franklin & Clarion 
Elss Ject., Pa.. to Harvey. ....cccccccsosseeee 0.83 
Lehigh & New England 
Savlorsburg Jct.. Pa.. to Savlorsburg.......... 5.15 
Bushkill Tct., Pa., to Northampton Jct......... 8.68 
Lehigh Valley 
Freeland tranelt, No Woks cc cece wcssscecceenns 0.42 
Rasetle Eeamel) Ni Bic cc feck cc cccsdcveccdeces 0.04 
Long Tsland 
Bridgehampton, L. I., to Sag Harbor.......... 4.39 
Lonisville & Nashville 
Tennessee. Western Jct., Tenn., to Collinwood. . 16.64 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Laurel: Vows, ta Vain Clits. cccccviccsenwcss 6.72 
Missouri Pacific 
Chapman, Mo., to Creve Coeur...........+++- 2.33 
Casthawe, Mo. to Asiiity.<. << ccccccccucnesa 17.92 
Kraft Spur, Ark., to Pike...........--eseeeee 2.47 
Claxtesions, Ma. to Cian cc oc cei cccccecnves 11.71 
Mobile & Ohio 
Tidewater,, Ala., to Kellerman...........-+... 13.66 
Nashville & Atlantic 
Campaign, Tenn., to Rocky River............. 12.00 
New Orleans, Natalbany & Natchez 
Natalbany. La., to Grangerville............++- 28.22 
New York Central 
Holcomb. N. Y., to Caledonia.......-..-ccce- 24.11 
Peoria, Ohio, to Bellefontaine..............+-+ 16.20 
AG  Waetetee Oli occ caceucccsnccaeccuveuees 2.24 
At @Ciaanene Cilla cca ccedecassccseesceeens 1.63 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Middleboro, Mass., to North Carver........... $, 
Greenbush, Mass., to Kingston..........--.+-- 14.12 
At Prowimncetown, Mase... 06 ccc ccccieccsccsnee 0.10 
Rages Wea ence auc scccchocscsateceesaes 0.48 
Northern Pacific 
Wallace. Idaho, to HButheé.. .....6.6ccccvsecscce 6.23 
Beckman, Wash., to Lakedale................. 1.08 
Okolona, Houston & Calhoun City 
Calhoun City, Miss., to Okolona............+.- 37.45 
Pennsylvania 
Dieta Deatiete WeG d cc eesc cecadeansesesioaeaes 1.01 
Dewi Grameen Pas... << oc o5 cc was cesccivccese 1.39 
Diwenine NEN Delis oo co in cseedecvcuaseas 0.35 
Wiisuitiow: Pi. (0 Ast oon occ con scccxcccens 1.08 
Fe SE eer ere reer 1.37 
Lyons, Ba., too Stomeneree. £62. oc nce cccceceees 3.71 
Pennsylvania-Reading-Seashore Lines 
I ee A ONG. Orr rr core 0.25 
Pittsburg & Shawmut 
Can. Wa. Oh MENON oc cc cecaccadaoas 1.53 
Timnni, Fa. 4 TE Pee sc cc ccecccsacaecs 0.95 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny & McKees Rocks 
St’ PRS, eddccadicedensdcencaduques 3.01 
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Lines Abandoned in the United States, Canada and Mexico in 1939 (Continued) 


Lines Lines 
abandoned abandoned 
and but not yet 
taken up taken up 
United States miles miles 
Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City 
Milan, Mo., to North Kansas City............. 138.78 
Trenton Jct., Mo., to Trenton..............+-. 0.71 
Rio Grande, Micolithic & Northern 
SN a eee rere 6.40 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
Wappapello, Mo., to Williamsville............. 16.73 
fingo, Mo:, to Wappapello........ccecsccecee 4.77 
Seymour, Tex, to Salesville..... 6. ics cccicees. 98.91 
St. Louis-Southwestern 
eaeReT, EH . OOE BIEN. 55 oo 5:0 0:0 0 6 0)0:0:0 ie 10.93 
ae Rs oh oer on sos sub e haascue 2.59 
San Diego & Arizona Eastern 
RM Os PEER 5 5 540 is 4.016 ose 05s 0's ex. 2.78 
Seaboard Air Line 
Adamsboro Jct., S. C., to Adamsboro ........ 1.90 
Southern 
ng Ue RG ee OS 11.60 
Embreeville Jct., Tenn., to Embreeville ...... 15.4u 
Bristol, TENN. Wo WON VY. iiss co.cc cadences 9.40 
Roseland, Ga., to. Williamson ...........0e060 39.70 
Southern Pacific 
eauens, COl., 000 WEN: ADR o0is0scwsvewswases 6.37 
At Long Beach, Cal. .......ssccscccesccvces 0.28 
PatesG, ANNE. 5 FO UI 5 os os-0-50 000s 0000-9 00 2.88 
ee OE So oe rr 5.61 
Susquehanna River & Western 
Duncannon, Pa., to Bloomfield, Jct. ......... 11.15 
Uintah Z 
mack, Colo., t6 Watson, Dteh .occecccccess 63.09 
Rainbow Jct., Utah, to Rainbow ............ 4.23 
Dragon, Utah, to Dragon Mine ............. 1.14 
Union Pacific 
PRC. BREW. TD URUNDR: 6651055 h.0.01s sb sresudiewieisee 2.20 
Bk ict. SEA BO. ME BAB uy o:0:4-0050'5-06080% 2.58 
Huntsville, Wash., to Dayton ..............- 7.75 
POVINE, Dies BO DEWGIEN: 3 vociccicccsccvecees 32.37 








Lines Lines 
abandoned abandoned 
and but not yet 
taken up taken up 
United States miles miles 
Ventura County 
South Patterson Jct., Cal., to North Patterson 
Beet Dump: 2.2... -ccsccccseoes oeecence 1.59 
De Bo a” Cal., to Petit Beet Dump ....... 1.49 
De Bo Jct., Cal., to De Bo Beet Dump ....... 1.26 
Western Maryland 
Carolina Jct., W. Va., to Ida May .......... 0.90 
Georges Creek Jct., Md., to Midland ........ 13.29 
Webster Springs Branch, Webster Springs, 
Ws WE Seten dates pa Ke acento Nae OR eee 4.85 
(ve A IC ORICA Oe 1266.55 516.48 
CANADA 
Canadian National 
Bridgton, N. S., to Granville Center ............ 7.63 
Hawkesbury, Ont., to Hurdman ............. 28.50 
Ronnac, Ont., to Greenburn ....:......0..0. 5.05 
AG Ce. BAMOth., AGEs 6416016 .<5:0.0 sssccche ss oes 0.68 
Dombourg, P.-O., to St: BEAK ..ccccssccves 3.95 
Farnham, P. Q., to Frelighsburg ............ 17.90 
Hawkesbury, Ont., to Hurdman ..........-.. 26.78 
Canadian Pacific 
tanwood, Ont., to Listowel 2.360 600s60ce0se% 16.20 
Grand River 
East Preston, Ont., to Preston Jct. .......... 1.51 
Newfoundland 
Whitebourne, Newfoundland, to Hearts Content.. 42.67 
PARRA, - cis ucciese- sal oro etree luib a's ear Mace 59.57 91.30 
Mexico 
El_Oro Mining & Railway Company 
PElOGO, NS ta eMMIELE ace oo ws os ore wold e's Woe 33.00 








since then abandonments have ranged from 55 to 399 
miles a year. In 1939, a total of 151 miles were aban- 
doned. Only one abandonment, totaling 33 miles, was 
recorded for Mexico in 1939, although operation is still 
suspended on several lines. 


Following is a detailed report by roads of construc- 
tion projects completed or still in progress during 1939, 
the individual cost of which approximates or exceeds 
$100,000, except grade separations which are recorded 
regardless of cost: 


Railway Construction in the United States 


(Figures in parenthesis indicate percentage of completion at the end of 1939.) 


Alaska 


Important Work Undertaken: Replace wooden bridge over the Mata- 
nuska river with steel bridge, mile post 148.3, $123,000 (100). Construc- 
tion of hotel, McKinley Park, $580,000 (100). 


Alton 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Route 77, Mazonia, IIl., 
$190,800 (100). Route 5, Normal, Ill., $68,500 (100). 

Subways: Route 4, Lincoln, Ill., $96,720 (100). Route 169, Spring- 
field, Ill., $61,630 (100). 

Grade crossings eliminated by reason of installing flashing light signal 
protection at other existing grade crossings: Lincoln, IH., 5 street cross- 
ings closed (100). Roodhouse, Ill., 2 street crossings closed (100). 


Alton and Southern 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: St. Clair Ave. and Route 12, 
East St. Louis, Il., $250,000 (15). 


Ann Arbor 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: Mt. Pleasant, Mich., $95,000 


(100). 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Salina, Kan. (100). Via- 
duct at North 63rd St., Oklahoma City, Okla. (100). 

Subways: Moon, Ill. (100). Independence, Kan. (100). Platte Ave., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. (100). Fourth Ave., Ft. Sumner, N. Mex. (100). 

(Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe) Overcrossings: Virginia Point, Tex., 
(100). Adams St., Temple, Tex. (100). Stephensville, Tex. (100). 

(Panhandle & Santa Fe)—Overcrossings: Viaduct at Fifth St., Plain- 
view, Tex, (Started.) 

Subways: Pulliam St., San Angelo, Tex. (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Enlargement of mechanical terminal fa- 
cilities, Chicago (100). Line change, Elmendorf, N. Mex. (100). Two 
warehouses, San Francisco, Cal. (100). 


Ailanta & St. Andrews Bay 


Subways: Cottondale, Fla., $95,000 (25). 


Grade Crossing Elimination: : 
Fertilizer warehouse and dock, Panama 


Important Work Undertaken: 
City, Fla., $200,000 (100). 





Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 
a Crossing Elimination: Subways: Junction City, Ga., $30,000 


Atlantic Coast Line 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: U. S. Route 76, Fair 
Bluff, N. C., $90,000 (75). Manning Ave., Sumter, S. C., $220,000 (75). 
Savannah, Ga., joint with Atlantic Coast Line and Seaboard Air Line, 
$210,000 (100). Route 1, West Bainbridge, Ga., $28,650 (100). Routes 
111 and 93, Cairo, Ga., $27,440 (100). U. S, Route 17, Ways, Ga., 
$95,440 (75). Montgomery St., Savannah, Ga., $45,000 (Under contract). 
Route 13, Baldwin, Fla., $75,900 (50). Ramer, Ala., $40,000 (100). 

Subways: ae St., Petersburg, Va., $20,000 (100). Harrison St., 
Hope Mills, C., $130,000 (25). . Hinson Ave., Haines City, Fla., 
$200;000 (100). 

Relocation of Highways: 
$51,000 (100). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: 
Ridgeland, S. C., $25,000 (75). 


Between Orangeburg, S. C., and Cameron, 


Third St., 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Singerly, Md., $146,000 
(100). Beltsville, Md., $70,000 (100). University, D. C., $250,000 (75). 
Hancock, W. Va., $900,000 (100). Kanawha, W. Va., $75,000 (100). 
Fetterman, W. Va., $295,000 (100). Millers Grove, Pa., $60,000 (100). 
Main St., Akron, Ohio, joint with Erie and Pennsylvania, $1,490,000 
(100). Piedmont, Ohio, $100,000 (100). Mallett Creek, Ohio, $110,000 
(95). Willow, Ohio, $425,000 (95). Cleveland, Ohio, $725,000 (75). 
Laramie Ave., Chicago, joint with Chicago Great Western, $640,000 (100). 
Somerset, Pa., $115,000 (45). 


Subways: McGonigle, Ohio, $200,000 (100). Lorain, Ohio, $145,000 
(85). Richmond Valley, N. Y., $300,000 (50). Great Kills, Huguenot, 
N. Y., track elevation, $2,136,000 (75). Tottenville, N.- Y., $997,000 


(85). Archer Ave., Summit, Ill., $300,000 (5). Hopkins and Marilla 
Sts., Buffalo, N. Y., $200,000 (40). 
Relocation of Highways: Kenilworth, Md., $30,000 (75). 
Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Langdon, 
D. C., $85,000 (100). E. Market St., Akron, Ohio, $215,000 (99). 
Akron, Ohio, $122,000 (100). Grafton, W. Va., $65,000 (100). 
Important Work Undertaken: Howard Street extension, Baltimore, Md., 
$293,000 (100). 


Bangor & Aroostook 


Bridge Street, Van Buren, 


Subways: 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 
Me., $67,220 (98). 
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Belt Railway of Chicago 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: 75th St. and Damen Ave., 
Chicago, $183,000 (88). 


Bessemer and Lake Erie 


_ Important Work Undertaken: Filling Plum Creek Viaduct and extend- 
ing yard tracks, North Bessemer, Pa., $825,150 (50). 


Boston and Maine 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Construction of viaduct 
to eliminate four grade crossings, Rollinsford, N. Y., $80,000 (100). 
Main St., Tewksbury, Mass., $150,000 (100). Hampstead road, West- 
ville, N. H., $53,000 (10). Hales Crossing, Bernardston, Mass., $162,500 
(100). Main St., West Valley Falls, New York, $93,000 (100). 


Canadian National (Lines in United States) 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Davison avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. (100). Lantz avenue, Detroit, Mich. (100). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: South Ash- 
land avenue, Chicago (100), 


Central of Georgia 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 


(100). Athens, Ga., $26,430 (100). 
nah, Ga., $189,647 (100). 


Cedartown, Ga., $119,720 
. Atlanta, Ga., $29,880 (100). Savan- 
= B05, 000 (20) Be. gg ae goers (Started). Cuth- 
ert, Ga., 4 E uchanan, Ga., $10,000 (25). ti ity, 
Ga., $18,980 (100). % aan Sao ne 


Subways: Bremen, Ga., $40,000 (10). Raymond, Ga., $27,090 (25). 
Birmingham, Ala., $100,775 (100). Irondale, Ala., $44,000 (100). 
Important Work Undertaken: Fertilizer storage warehouse, Savannah, 
Ga., $104,000 (75). 


Central of New Jersey 
Grade pag py ranean Track elevation to eliminate 13 street 
crossings at grade and two railway crossings at de, izd N.. J. 
stake cite gs at grade, Elizabeth, N. J., 
Charleston & Western Carolina 
Important Work Undertaken: Raising 2 steel spans and rebuilding ap- 


proximately 900 ft. of trestle work; raising and widening approach fills 
and rip-rapping same, Saluda river, Spartanburg division, $107,000 (100). 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Shadwell, Va., $63,000 
(100). Surveyor, W. Va., $35,245 (100). Winifrede Junction, Va. 
$85,850 (100). Groveport road, Columbus, Ohio, $55,000 (100). River- 


ton, Ky., $100,000 (None). 

Subways: Paintsville, Ky., $76.370 (100). 
Coal Haven, Ky., $110,000 (2). 
(55). Beardstown, Ind. (100). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Afton, Va.. 


Afton, Va., $70,000 (10). 
Goodale street, Columbus, Ohio, $145,000 


$20,000 (100). Waynesboro, Va., $70,000 (10) 
_Important Work Undertaken: . Sprinkler systems, piers 4, 5, 6 and 8, 
Newport News, Va., $132,400 (100). Eight additional storage ware- 


— nee. ele (100). 
harleston, W. Va., $146,960 (100). Extend yard track, Martin, Ky., 
$105,000 (100). Two cranes- and additional al on pier 2 for pelt 
ore, Newport News, Va., $328,000 (3). Home for hospital nurses, Clif- 
ton Forge, Va., $110,000 (98). Improvements at passenger station. Charles- 
ton, W. Va., $100,331 (98). Rearrange passing siding facilities, Ash- 
land, Ky.,-to Netherland, $103,280 (98). Yard_ office building, underpass 
and tube system, Russell, Ky., $164,000 (10). Replace Calumet grain 
elevators, South Chicago, Ill., $350,000 (99). 
we Lines Under Construction: Huffsville, W. Va., to Cyclone, 9.6 
les, 


Additional vard and tracks, South 


Chicago & Eastern Hlinois 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: Milford, Ill., $170,000 (100). 


Chicago & Illinois Midland 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 


‘ Rout 
Petersburg, Ill., $65,133 (100). ey 


Overcrossings: 142, North of 


Chicago & North Western 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Grade separation, Win- 
netka, Ill., involves track elevation and depression, 9 overhead bridges 
3 subways, $3,450,000 (50). Route 141, Agnew, IIL, $86,000 (90). 
re 141, Nelson, Ill., $65,000 (90). Viaduct at relocated crossing, 
8 S. Highway 16, Sparta, Wis., $83,000 (100). Viaduct carrying State 
poute 18 over tracks, Bent, Wis., $65,000 (100). U. S. Highway 20, 
a Pine, Neb., $46,577 (100). Viaduct S. Chase avenue, Milwaukee, 

is., $80,000 (50). Eleven span viaduct, Harvard, IIl., $80,000 (50). 

Subways: Track elevation to eliminate 3 ‘crossings, Kenosha, Wis., 
yates Hd Grand pe curs Ill., $100,000 (100). Grange 
‘\ve., Milwaukee, is., A 0). . S. Route 139, new high 
Crystal Lake, it, $100,000 (3), ° > ; pal 

important Work Undertaken: 
oy concrete 
OU-rt, 


ork. i Construction of locomotive finishing shop 
it, installation of 100-ton drop-pit table and replacement of 
turntable with an 80-ft. turntable, Chicago, $116,000 (75). Con- 


struction of annex to machine shop and installation of traveling crane 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, $65,000 (25). , 
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Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Cicero, IIll., $700,000 
(100). Beverly, Mo., $100,000 (85). Wolbach, Neb., $30,000 (100). 
Benkelman, Neb., $70,000 (100). Greybull, Wyo., $135,000 (100). 

Subways: Cuba, Kan., $65,000 (100). Lincoln, Neb., $150,000 (100). 
York, Neb., $215,000 (100). 

_ Important Work Undertaken: New passenger station, La Crosse, Wis., 
including platform, driveways, etc., $105,000 (100). 


Chicago Great Western 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: Lanesboro, Iowa, $55,000 (100). 
Lily Lake, Ill., $40,000 (100). 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: State Highway 54, Ben- 
senville, Ill., $45,000 (95). U. S. Highway 16, Sparta, Wis., $100,000 
(85). W. 70th St., Milwaukee, Wis., $50,000 (100). Lincoln Ave., 
Stambaugh, Mich., $30,000 (100). U. S. 16 and 61, LaCrescent, Minn., 
$85,000 (30). Reno, Minn., $30,000 (75). 3rd St., Bristol, S. D., $50,- 
000 (100). Marion, S. D., $65,000 (10). 1st Ave., Bowman, N. D., 
$50,000 (100). . S. 89, Ringling, Mont., $85,000 (100). Logan St., 
Harlowton, Mont., $100,000 (100). Meridian St., N. Puyallup, Wash., 
$60,000 (100). E. 38th St., Tacoma, Wash., $55,000 (50). 

Subways: 3.1 miles W. of Libertyville, Ill., $200,000 (85). 
subway, Austin Ave., Chicago, $1,210,000 (85). Wrightwood Ave., 
cago, $255,000 (85). N. 2nd Ave., Washington, Iowa, $75,000 (99). 
N. of Sturtevant, Wis., $220,000 (100). Riton, Wis., $65,000 (100). 
Maple Valley road, E. of Renton, Wash., $50,000 (100). Lakeview High- 
way, near Allison, Wash., $85,000 (100). 

Relocation of Highways: To eliminate overcrossing, Day County, S. D., 


= (100). To eliminate overcrossing, Grant County, S. D., $90,000 
100). 
Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Rochester, 


Wash., $50,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruct 646-ft. steel bridge over Little 
Soap Creek, Brompton, Iowa, $108,442 (50). Make building changes and 
additions to enable the moving of general foundry facilities into the wheel 
foundry. Install crane, charging facilities and move machinery, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., $113,599 (90). Construct 20-car capacity fruit house, St. 
Paul, Minn., $110,000 (100). 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Kismet, Kan., to Hayne, 8.42 miles. 

Overcrossing: Viaduct at “K’’ St., Fair- 
State Highway 117, Stinnet, Tex., $15,000 
(100). Cambridge, Iowa, $40,000 (100). Viaduct at 127th St., Blue 
Island, Ill., $480,000 (75). 


Subways: N. 2nd St., Washington, Iowa, joint with the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, $150,000 (100). 48th St., Lincoln, Neb., 
joint with the Chicago. Burlington & Ouincy, $175,000 (100). U. Ss. 
Highwav 183, Selden, Kan., $64,000 (100). Denrock St., Dalhart, Tex., 
joint with the Fort Worth & Denver City, $250,000 (80). Pine St., 
Dalhart, Tex., $86,000 (80). Albert Lea, Minn., $50,000 (10). 

Important Work Undertaken: Strengthen, electrify and place sheer 
booms, combination railroad and highway bridge over Mississippi river, 
Inver Grove, Minn., $175,000 (95). Construct new fruit and produce 
terminal, Minneapolis, Minn., $295,000 (100). Grade and_line revision 
Imogene, Kan., to Hutchinson and at Fowler, Kan., and Optina, Okla., 
to provide ruling grade eastbound between Kansas City, Mo., and Dal- 
hart, Tex.. $350,000 (100). 

New Line Under Survey: 
miles. : 


First Track: 
Grade Crossing Elimination: 
bury, Neb., $100,000 (100). 


Fruitland, Iowa, to Trenton, Mo., 159.81 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: U. S. Route 2, Ashland 


Junction, Wis., $57,740 (100). 
Clinchfield 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: St. Paul, Va., $99,015 (50). 


Columbia, Newberry & Laurens 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Ballentine, S. C., $60,000 


(100). Newberry County, $60,000 (100). 


Cumberland & Pennsylvania 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Relocation of Highway to eliminate three 
crossings, Cumberland, Md., $17,000 (100). 


Delaware & Hudson 


Overcrossirigs: McRae street, Fort Ed- 


N. Y., $80,- 
Rockland 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 
ward, N. Y., $54,670 (100). Kings Station crossing, Kings, 
000 (100). Broadway, Fort Edward, N. Y., $200,000 (10). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: 
crossing, Douglass, N. Y., $35,000 (100). 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Preakness avenue, Moun- 
tain View, N. J. (100). Johnson City, N. Y. (15). 

Subways: angerfield, N. Y. (100). Dansville-Geneseo highway, 
Groveland, N. Y. (15). Union road, Cheektowaga, N. Y., joint with the 
Erie and Lehigh Valley (15). 

Relocation of Highways: Lackawanna avenue, Owego, N. Y. (100). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Relocation 
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and reconstruction of overcrossing, route 168, Tobyhanna, Pa. (10). Fen- 
ton Road Highway 134, Chenango Bridge, N. Y. (100). Reconstruction 
4 ag bridge to provide divided highway lines, Jersey City, 


Denver & Rio Grande Western 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Hill “Top, Utal 18,000 
(100). Keeldar, Colo., $79,000 (90) F eae 


Subways: Deer Creek, Colo., $23,000 (100). 


Denver & Salt Lake 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Over si : U. S. Route 40 ‘ 
Colo., $65,000 (100). vercrossings S. Route 40, Tabernash, 
DeQueen & Eastern 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Highway 71, Lockesburg, 


rk. 


Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Erie Township, Monroe 
County, Mich. (90). West Road, Trenton, Mich., $400,000 (100: 
vlec, Meares Mics, Chloe. c enton, Mich., $400,000 (100). Outer 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Grade Crossing Elimination: O ssing: W : ic 
$400,000 (100)"” 10 vercrossing: West Road, Trenton, Mich., 
Duluth & Northeastern 
Overcrossings: Cloquet, Minn., $60,000 


Sepa Crossing Elimination: 


Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 


$160,000. iin Elimination: Subways: Highway 61, Duluth, Minn., 
uae. of Highways: U. S. Highway 53, Davis, Minn., $95,000 
Important Work Undertaken: Relocation of yard tracks, Hull Rust 


yard, $218,385 (100), 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Route 63, Sutt 1 
Subways: Route 60, Lake Zurich, Ill. (100). pees on Sone 


Erie 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Route 6, Clifton, N. J. 
(100). Construction of two viaducts, one subway and one _ pedestrian 
subway to eliminate six crossings, Monroe, N. Y. Goshen, N. Y. 
(25). Rockville, N. Y. (15). Andover, N. Y. (5). Route 60, Osborn, 


ae er). 

Subways: Route 6, Clifton, N. J. (100). Allendale, N. J. (100). 

Howells, N. Y. (5). Union Road, Cheektowaga, N. J., joint with ehiek 

Valley; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and New York Central (3). 

North 6th street extension, Newark, N. J. (100). 

_ Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Kearny avenue, 

a, = ii ge erg eed — N. Y. (100). Craigsville, N. Y 
. _ Eas arket Street bridge, : io, joi i ylvani 

soi Galea ee They g ron, Ohio, joint with Pennsylvania 


Florida East Coast 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 


7. my 
$199,800 (100). West Palm Beach, Fla., 


Overcrossings: 


Fort Worth & Denver City 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: Denrock <Ave., Dalhart, 


$205,319 (100). Tex., 


Georgia 


Grade 


(100). ial’ 


Crossing Elimination: Subways: Greensboro, Ga., 


Great Northern 
Grade _ Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Maple, Minn., $11,706 
(100). Union Street, Fergus Falls, Minn., $52,540 (100). Fort Brown- 
ing, Mont., $50,000 (95). Lester, Iowa, $15,000 (100). Hopkins Junc- 
tion, Minn., $21,000 (100). Cloquet, Minn., $60,000 (75). St. Paul, 
Minn., $200,000 (100). Bellingham, Wash., $100,000 (Started). Minne- 
apolis, Minn., $50,000 (Started). 

Subways: 13th Street, Fargo, N. D., $200,000 (100). Wolf Point, 
Mont., $95,000 (100). Olney, Mont., $52,000 (100). Stratford, Wash., 
$136,500 (100). _ Brewster, Wash., $125,000 (100). Perkins, Iowa, 
$15,400 (100). Casselton, N. D., $85,000 (100). Robbinsdale, Minn., 
$140,000 (Started). Devils Lake, N. D., $18,000 (Started). Stanley, 


i Minot, N. D., 
Francis Ave., Hillyard, Wash., $71,000 (100). 


N._D., $25,000 (Started). 
Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: 
$30,000 (100). 
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Important Work Undertaken: Construct new power plant and_ furnish 
equipment, also direct steaming for 20 stalls in roundhouse, Hillyard, 
Wash., $173,000 (100). Extension of Hutchinson branch, widening em- 
bankments and applying new ballast including the laying of 19 miles of 
new rail, Minneapolis, Minn., to Hutchinson Junction, $296,600 (100). 
Widening banks and applying new ballast on 32 miles of main line in- 
cluding 32 miles of new rail, and replacing rail on 7 passing sidings, 
New Rockford, N. D. to Wellsburg, $661,605 (90). Widening embank- 
ments and applying new ballast on 22 miles of main line, including the 
relaying of 22 miles of rail, extending and laying heavier rail on 4 
passing sidings, Dodson, Mont. to Matador, $430,000 (90). Extension 
to passing siding, applying new ballast to 8.6 miles of main track and 
relaying rail, Elk, Wash. to Chattaroy, $164,320 (100). Widening 
banks and applying new ballast to 9.7 miles of main track, relaying rail 
on passing sidings, Columbia river, Wash. to Appleyard, $184,350 (100). 
Alterations in freight handling facilities at Hoag Lake, Minn. and_be- 
tween Washington avenue and 7th street, including removal of 14,440 ft. 
of track and construction of 4,930 ft., construction of freight house and 
transfer platform, installation of paved driveways and _ flood lights, 
$161,600 (100). Replacement of 9 enginehouse stalls 92 ft. long with 
11 stalls 134 ft. long, and installation of drop pits and direct steaming, 
Minot, N. D., $120,500 (100). 


Gulf Coast Lines 


Important Work Undertaken: Extend Atchafalaya River bridge, Krotz 
Springs, La., $723.000 (100). Construct high level crossing over Mor- 
ganza Floodway, Krotz Springs to Lottie, La., $2,500,000. 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Lucedale, Miss., $60,000 (100). 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: 


Illinois Central 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Starnes, IIl., $160,000 
(100). Lincoln, Ill., $160,000 (100). Mt, Pulaski, Ill., $50,000 (100). 
Stallings, Ill., $60,000 (100). Oglesby, Ill., $40,000 (100). Bloomington, 
Ill., $80,000 (50). South of Elgin, Ill., $19,500 (100). Center Grove, 
Iowa, $100,000 (45). Fulton, Ky., $55,000 (100). Graham, Ky., $70,000 
(100). Nortonville, Ky., $65,000 (100). Dublin, Ky., $11,000 (100). 
Rockport, Ky., $97,250 (45). Charleston, Ky., $15,000 (100). —_ 

East 


Springs, Ky., $20,000 (100). Memphis, Tenn., $173,000 (100). 
of Jackson, Miss., $75,000 (100). West of Jackson, Miss., $50,000 
(100). Pickins, Miss., $46,000 (100). Batesville, Miss., $32,000 (100). 


Shreveport, La., $180,000 (100). ; 

Subways: Tuscola, Ill., $146,000 (100).  Linn_ Street, Springfield, 
Tll., $100,000 (100). Eldena, Ill., $75,000 (100). Grant Street, Clinton, 
Tll., $108,000 (100).- Central Avenue, Memphis, Tenn., $75,000 (100). 


Greenwood, Miss., $125.000 (60). Bossier City, La., $200,000 (100). 
Baton Rouge, La., $50,000 (100). 
Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: [Iola, IIl., 
$10,000 (30). Bethel, I]., $10,000 (100). 
Illinois Terminal 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Stallings, IIll., (100). 
U. S. Route 66, No. Lincoln, Ill., (100). Springfield, Ill., (100). 


Subways: Route 4, Springfield, Tll., $26,000 (100). 


International-Great Northern 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: San Antonio, Tex., joint 
with the Southern Pacific, $161,800 (90). Tyler, Tex., $57,550 (100). 
Subways: Kilgore, Tex., $102,590 (40). Longview, Tex., joint with 


the Texas & Pacific, $272,140 (80). Marlin, Tex., $192,590 (100). 
Kansas City Southern 
Jrade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: _ State Route 14, Joplin, 


G 
Mo., $220,000 (75). State Route 8, Oil City, La., $92,000 (100). 


Kentucky & Indiana Terminal 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: 7th Street, Louisville, Ky., 
$629,000 (10). via 
Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Market 


Street, Louisville, Ky., $98,850 (100). 
Lake Erie, Franklin & Clarion 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Two crossings closed by elimination of 


0.83 mile of main track, Ells, Pa, to Harvey. 


Lehigh Valley 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Cayuga Creek Road, 
Barton, N. Y., $200,000 (100). Strattons and Todds Crossings, New- 
field, N. Y., $180,000 (5). Alden-Crittenden Road, Wende, N. ). 

J., $138,000 (100). 


$96,000 (5). Clinton-Pittstown Road, Grandin, N. 
Camptown Road and Wyalusing Road, Wyalusing, Pa., $116,000 (5). 
Subways: Union Road, Cheektowaga, N.. Y., $500,000 (5). 


Litchfield and Madison 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Stallings, IIl., (100). 


Los Angeles Union Station 


Important Work Undertaken: New Union Station, train shed, inter- 
locking, baggage and express facilities and. grade separation structures, 
Los Angeles, Cal., $10,857,397 (100). 
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Louisville & Nashville 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: St. Clair Ave., E St. 
Louis, Ill., $260,000 (100). Red Star, Ky., $25,000 (75). Brandenburg, 
Ky., $50,000 (100). Mannington, Ky., $56,000 (10). Mortons, Ky., 
$50,000 (25). Chatsworth, Ga., $55,000 (100). Fairmount, Ga., $44,000 
(10). | Ranger, Ga., $20,565 (100). Elmore, Ala., $35,000 (100). 
Greenville, Ala., $40,000 (100). Henderson Point, Miss., $211,000 (100). 

Subways: 7th and Magnolia, Louisville, Ky., $553,000 (5). Elizabeth- 
town, Ky.,. $60,000 (100). Gibson Station, Va., $55,665 (100). Elizabeth, 
Ga., $90,000 (100). Cumberland Avenue, Knoxville, Tenn., $42,957 (100). 
Oliver Springs, Tenn., $29,271 (20). Springfield. Tenn., $31,200 (25). 
Englewood, Tenn., $40,000 (100). Birmingham, Ala., $282,000 (100). 


Maine Central 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Bartlett, N. H., $40,000 


Relocation of Highways: Cherryfield, Me., $99,500 (100). 


Marianna & Blountstown 


[ Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Blountstown, Fla., $30,000 


Minneapolis & St. Louis 


Pag Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Searsboro, Iowa, $15,500 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Enderlin, N. D., $55,000 
(100). Appleton, Wis., $100,000 (100). Turtle Lake, Wis., $80,000 
(100). Waupaca, Wis., $75.000 (10). 

Subwavs: Blackhoof, Minn., $60.000 (15). Church Street, Stevens 


Point, Wis., $180,000 (60). Fessenden, N. 
Important Work Undertaken: 
shop, car shop and coach shop, 

$100,000 (100). 


D., $75,000 (100). 
Imrrovement to transfer table, 
Shoreham Shops, Minneapolis, 


machine 
Minn., 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Gr i S 
Tex., $140,000, (100), i reenville Road, Dallas, 
Subways: Sterrett, Tex., $65,000 (100). 4th Street, Taylor, Tex., 
we (100). Pryor, Okla:, $60,000 (100). Oswego, Kan., $81,607 


Overcrossings: 


Relocation of Highways: Alvarado, Tex. to Grandview, $160,000 (80). 
Important Work Undertaken: 4.9 mile spur track and sidings to serve 
Red River dam construction, Denison, Tex., $120,000 (100). 


Missouri Pacific 


Second Track: St. Louis, Mo., 0.19 miles. 

Grade_ Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: U. S. Route 50, Green- 
wood, Mo., joint with the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, $160,000 (1). 
Minnesota Avenue, Kansas City, Kan.. joint with the Union Pacific, 
$303.800 (100). S. Route 50, Overbrook, Kan., $36,000 (30). 
U. S. Route 75-160, Independence, Kan., $168,800 (3). U. S. Route 71, 
Texarkana, Ark., joint with St. Louis-Southwestern, $172,000 
U. S. Route 64, Gleason, Ark., $71,600 (100). U. S. Route 82, Mont- 
rose, Ark., $130,000 (0). Canaan, Ark., (1). U. S. Route 165, Galion, 
Eas. $114,400 4100). Murray, Neb., $50,000 (100). Seymour Park, 
oo sae bug Hy a, Burlington & Quincy, $60,000 (100). 

astings, Neb., joint with the Union Pacific an hi st- 
ery 300,000 (0) and Chicago & North West 

Subways: ippewa Street, St. Louis, Mo., $330,000 (80). St. 
ouis, Mo., $330,000 (1). U. S. Route 59, Garnett, hy 0 Gans 
(100). Eads, Colo., $90,000 (100). Ft. Gibson, Okla., $60,000 (0). 

Relocation of Highways: U. S. 165, Standard, La.. to Urania, $170,000 
(60). U. S. 165, Rochelle, La. to Lincecum, $160,000 (60). 

Important Work Undertaken: Relocation of facilities account levee 
setback. Vidalia, La., $164.300 (100). Bridge 314, reconstruct pivot 
pier, Newport, Ark., $111,000 (100). Extend boiler room and_ install 
ay re ap City, Mo., $113,080 (100). 

Natchez & Louisiana) Relocation of facilities accoun setback, 
Vidalia, La., $128,000 (100). aoe ee 


Mobile & Ohio 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Dwight, Al 5 
(100). Quitman, Miss., $50,000 (100). ee es ane 


Subways: Crawford, Miss., $50,000 (100). 
Important Work Undertaken: Banana house, office and loading tracks 
on pier, Mobile, Ala., cost not determined (10). 


Murfreesboro-Nashville 


_ Grade Crossing Elimination: Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separa- 
tion Structures: Reconstruction of overhead bridge because of relocation 
of highway, Murfreesboro, Ark., $500 (100). 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 
boro, Tenn., $76,200 (40). : 

Subways: Willett street, Memphis, Tenn., $366,690 (65), joint with 
the Union Railway. 


Overcrossings: Cedar street, Murfrees- 


- Nevada Northern 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 


Overcrossings: U.S. 
Ely, Nev., $75,000 (100). 


Route 50-93, East 
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New York Central 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 11th avenue viaduct, New 


York, $1,031,500 (100). Reconstruction of 30th street yard, New York, 
$5,964,000 (20). Main street, Bogota, N. J., $406,900 (100). Powell 
avenue, Dock Junction, Pa., $233,300 (75). 

Subways: Blossom road, Brighton, N. Y., $408,100 (100). White 


Plains road, Elmsford, N. Y., $78,700 (100). Pleasantville road, Thorn- 
wood, N. Y., $279,850 (100). Lorain avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, $831,700 
(100). Route 154, Seatonville, Ill., $76,000 (100). State Highway 55, 
Toledo, Ohio, $87,378 (60). 

Relocation of Highways: Montrose, N. Y., $155,000 (100). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: State High- 
way 5366, Catskill, N. Y., $78,400 (50). Churchville, N. Y., $198,000 
(100). East Buffalo, N. Y., $266,800 (100). Palatine Bridge, N. Y., 
$80,000 (50). 

Important Work Undertaken: Covering over tracks West 79th street 
to St. Clair place, except West 94th to West 98th street, structure No. 
5, New York, $13,000,000 (100). Express highway beween St. Clair 
place and Dyckman street, structures No. 6, 7 and 8, New York, $8,000,- 
000 (100). Boulevard Underpass, 135th street and Park avenue, New 
York, $360,000 (100). Extension. of passenger platforms between tracks 
107, 108, 109 and 110, Grand Central Terminal, New York, $108,000 
(100). Alterations to ground floor of 466 Lexington Avenue building for 
store at corner of 45th street and Lexington avenue, New York, $120,000 
(70). Cross County Parkway viaduct over Bronx River valley and rail- 
road, north of Fleetwood station, Fleetwood, N. Y., $270,000 (100). Bridge 
carrying railroad over Cross County Parkway, south of Dunwoodie station, 
Dunwoodie, N. Y., $170,000 (100). New substation, 126th street and 
Park avenue, New York, $220,000 (100). Reconstruction of bridge 
P-10-A, Mosholu avenue, Van Cortlandt, N. Y., $127,000 (100). Exist- 
ing coaling plant replaced by a new mechanical steel and concrete plant, 
together with a new arrangement of tracks and other facilities, East 
Svracuse, N. Y., $277,000 (100). Filling in and retiring bridge No. 74, 
Newburgh, N. Y., $190,000 (80). Raising bridge U-3 over N. Y. State 
Barge canal to increase underclearance, Utica, N. Y., $165,000 (100). 
Dredge the slip between docks No. 1 and 2 to a depth of 24 ft. below 
low water datum and the area between the easterly channel line of the 
river and the westerly bulkhead of dock 1 to a depth of 22 ft. for a 
distance of 2,000 ft. upstream, Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, $175,000 (5). 
Alter and protect 31 bridges and culverts which cross side streams 
tributary to Great Kanawha river, Pt. Pleasant, W. Va., to Charleston, 
$331,000 (100). Place rip rap along the roadway slopes, Great Kanawha 
river, Pt. Pleasant, W. Va. to Charleston, $124,000 (0). : 

(Boston & Albany) Fourth Track: 0.04 miles, Athol Junction, Mass. 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Edward Park crossing, 


New York, $115,857 (60). ? : 
Chicago & St. Louis) First Track: 12.3 


(Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
miles, Buckskin, Ind. to Dickeyville. . ’ 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Fairfield, Ohio, $153,750 
(100). Elliston, Ind., $300,000 (100). Cincinnati, Ohio, $750,000 (50). 

Subways: Track elevation to eliminate 6 crossings, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
$975,000 (100). Chrisman, IIl., $102,700 (100). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: West Wash- 
ington street, Indianapolis, Ind., $320,000 (100). | ' 

(Indiana Harbor Belt) Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation 
Structures: Ashland avenue, Chicago, $200,000 (100), joint with Grand 
Trunk Western. ‘ ; 

(Michigan Central) Overcrossings: U. S. Route 25, Vienna, Mich., 
$137,000 (100). Trenton, Mich., $725,000 (100). 

Subways: Bonzano street, Ecorse, Mich., $510,000 (100). Inkster 
road, Inkster, Mich., $310,000 (100). | . 

(Pittsburgh & Lake Erie) Relocation of Highways: 
Fallston, Pa., $300,000 (100). 


Brady’s Run, 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Powell avenue, 
Pa., $232,876 (65). Route 5, Bloomington, IIl., $66,000 (15). 
132, Stallings, Ill., $103,000 (100). ; 

Relocation of Highway: State Route 30, Valparaiso, Ind., $128,862 

5 


Esmer, 
Route 


Important Work Undertaken: Replace steel viaduct, Conneaut, Ohio, 


$153,162 (10). 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Overcrossings: Eliot avenue, Borough 
Wilton, Conn., $135,000 (5). Ston- 
Conn., $130,000 (5). Guil- 
$300,000 (100). Chelms- 


Brewster, N. Y., 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 
of Queens, N. Y., $135,000 (100). 
‘ngton, Conn., $275,000 (15). Newington, 
ford, Conn., $140,000 (15). Moosup, Conn., 
ford, Mass., $100,000 (5). 

Subways: Wickford Junction, R. I., $250,000 (100). 
$250,000 (20). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade 
R. I., $90,000 (100). Riverside, R. 
Conn., $125,000 (100). East Greenwich, R. I., 
Bellingham, Mass., $100,000 (100). , 

Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruct bridge 14.48, Stoningtorf, 
Conn., $172,000 (100). Reconstruct fender rack at Oak Point, New 
York, $119,000 (100). Construct brick freight house with second floor 
office and covered wood platform, New Haven, Conn., $237,000 (100). 


Separation Structures: Cranston, 
T., $45,000 (100). Mechanicsville, 
$147,000 (5). South 


Norfolk & Western 

Second Track: 7.52 miles from Raitt, Va. to Weller Yard. 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Weller Yard, Va., $82,600 
(100). Wytheville, Va., $650,000 (100). 

Subwavs: St. Paul, Va., $93,790 (100). Norfolk, Va., $260,000 

(100). Wirtz, Va., $52,040 (100). Batavia, Ohio, $215,020 (5). An- 


tietam, Md., $161,000 (5). 
Relocation of Highways: Oakvale, W. Va., to Ada, $12,000 (50). 
Nolan, W. Va., $32,700 (100). Rushtown, Ohio, $1,000 (100). 
Important Work Undertaken: Double track steel viaduct, Maybeury, 
. Va., $250,000 (100). Single track steel viaduct, Prilliman, Va., 
$80,000 (100). Construct storage tracks, extend passing siding and 
connect to distant control, Farm, W. Va., $250,000 (100). Flood defense 
work, Ironton, Ohio, $203,000 (25), 


Norfolk Southern 


Overcrossings: Grimesland, N. C. 


Grade Crossing Elimination: » $5 
South of Wilson, N. C., $53,000 


(100). Wendell, N. C., $60,000 (100). 
(100). 











RAILWAY 
Northern Pacific 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Cloquet, Minn., $98,000 
(50). Ashland, Wis., $58,000 (100). Pompeys Pillar, Mont., $95,000 
(100). Hewitt avenue, Everett, Wash. (100). : : 

Subways: Fertile, Minn., $64,000 (100). Ninth street, Bismarck, 
N. D., $243,250 (70). Laurel, Mont., $85,000 (100). Harris street, 
Missoula, Mont., $296,000 (100). Spangler, Wash., $155,800 (100). 
Adco, Wash., $60,000 (100). Ritzville, Wash., $90,000 (100). 


Grade raise and line change account 


Important Work Undertaken: 
Lombard, 


construction of division dam across Missouri river by state, 
Mont., $159,000 (60). 


Panama 
Important Work Undertaken: Installation of stone ballast, Colon to 
Panama, $192,000 (100). 


Pennsylvania 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Ashburner street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (100). Odenton, Md. (100). Rockville, i a oe a 
Route 6, Hobart, Ind. (5). U. S. Route 131, Wayland, Mich. (100). 
U. S. Route 30-N, Crestline, Ohio (60). 

Subways: Track elevation to eliminate five crossings and new_ pas- 
senger and freight stations, Woodbridge, N. J. (90). State Highway 
55, Crown Point, Ind. (100). U. S. Route 30, Valparaiso, Ind. (10). 
Fife Lake, Mich, (75). Marble Cliff, Ohio (10). 

Relocation of Highways: Folly Woods road and Walnut street, New- 
port, Del. (100). Cheverly, Md. (100). Greenbush, Va. (100). Cross 
Creek road, Cherlock, Pa. (100). The foregoing projects were con- 
Seen the aid of federal funds at an approximate total cost of 
$3,046,124. 

Important Work Undertaken: Replace inadequate highway bridge with 
a concrete and steel structure on an improved alinement, Penn’s Neck 
road, Princeton Junction, N. J. (100). New restaurant bar and cocktail 
lounge and relocation of barber shop, Pennsylvania station, New York 
(100). Replace existing mail conveyors with modern conveyors, Pennsyl- 
vania station, New York (100). New coaling facility to replace coal 
trestle, Greenville, N. J. (100). Relocate tracks on account of municipal 
airport, Philadelphia, Pa. (82). Philadelphia Terminal improvements, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 9 Extension of Pier 5, Baltimore, Md. (100). 
Connection from Rockville bridge to Enola Yard, Rockville, Pa. (100). 
Reconstruction of overhead bridge, West Fairview, Pa. (100). Recon- 
struction of overhead bridge, Grazierville, Pa. (100). Reconstruction 
of undergrade bridge, Ontelaunee, Pa. (20). Reconstruction of 12-stall 
engine house destroyed by fire, with rearrangement of ‘power plant, South 
Oil City, Pa, (100). Grading for improved alinement to eliminate reverse 
curve, Garfield, Ohio (2). econstruction of Chartiers avenue overhead 
bridge and rearrangement of station facilities, Corliss station, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (30). Reconstruction of East Market Street overhead bridge, 
Akron, Ohio (100). Construction of 120-ton coal dumper, 3700 lin. ft. 
of dock and dock wall, 350-car yard and construction of 400 ft. channel 
8000 ft. long, Sandusky, Ohio (100). Elevation of 2 main tracks in 
14th street from the Ohio river bridge to Broadway and single track 
runoffs to Breckenridge street and to 15th street, requiring construction 
of subways at 10 streets. Also a single track elevated connection, located 
‘on a new right-of-way from Broadway to 11th and Maple streets. Central- 
ized traffic control and improvement and extension of Portland avenue 
freight house and team track facilities, Louisville, Ky. (10). Construc- 
tion of 1200-ton reinforced concrete coal wharf, including 100-ton sand 
storage, 2 water type ash pits, two washing platforms, water and drain- 
age facilities and a revised track layout, Columbus, Ohio (50). Recon- 
struction of undercrossing, U. S. fon 50, Milford, Ohio (5). Ap- 
proximate total cost of foregoing projects, $73,870,400. 

(Long Island) Overcrossings: Castration of 4% miles of two-track 
subway along Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., depressing tracks about 
27 ft. to eliminate 20 grade crossings, includes construction of two new 
stations (1). Viaduct over Horse Block road, Medford, L. I. (100). 
Belt Parkway, Queens Village, L. I. (100). 

Subways: Lynbrook, L. I. (100), track elevation to eliminate 7 grade 
crossings. Track elevation to eliminate 39 grade crossings, construction 
of 9 new stations and 4.6 miles of new highway, Rockaway Beach, 
L. I. (2), Track elevation of 1% miles to eliminate 3 grade crossings, 
construction of one new station, Aqueduct, L. I. (15). Belt Parkway, 
Belmont Park, L. I. (85). Belt Parkway, Queens Village, L. TI. (100). 
Belt Parkway, Douglaston, L. I. (100). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: 
nue, Hollis, L. I. (100), 


Liberty ave- 


Pennsylvania-Reading 


Track elevation to eliminate 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: 
miles of double track, 


7 grade crossings, including relocation of 3.25 
{\bsecon, N. J. (65). : 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: State Route 
51, Bridgeport, N. J. (70). 


Pere Marquette 


Overcrossings: Laraway road, Grand 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 
Grand Blanc, Mich., $350,000 (40). 


Rapids, Mich., $154,000 (100). 


Pittsburg & Shawmut 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of Eddyville Industrial 
Spur, 4.56 miles of side tracks, Eddyville, Pa., $123,667 (100). 


Reading 


Overcrossings: Mt. Airy avenue, Phila- 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 
delphia, Pa., $282,000 (100). : 
ubways: 22nd and Allegheny avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., $835,000 (99). 
Important Work Undertaken: Construction of new brick passenger 
station at 22nd and Allegheny avenue, and brick concrete and steel framed 
freight station at 21st and Allegheny avenue in conjunction with elimina- 
tion of grade crossings, Philadelphia, Pa., $98,000 (100). 
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St. Louis and O'Fallon 


Grade Crossing Elimination: _Overcrossings: 45th street and St. Clair 
avenue, East St. Louis, Ill., joint with Louisville & Nashville. 


St. Louis-San Francisco 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Frisco City, Ala., $60,000 
(100). Lafayette street, Fayetteville, Ark., $30,000 (100). U. S. Route 
61, Yarbro, Ark., $130,000 (100). West Lancaster avenue, Ft. Worth. 
Tex., $557,467 (100). U. S. Route 65, Springfield, Mo., $275,000 (100). 
Seventh street, Joplin, Mo., $354,893 (75). U. S. Route 160, Lamar, 
Mo., $90,000 (100). State Highway 5, Kimbrough, Ala., $15,100 (75). 

Subways: 5th avenue, north, Birmingham, Ala., $94,000 (100). East 
3rd avenue, Durant, Okla., $60,000 (100). 

Relocation of Highways: U. S. Route 63, Gilmore, Ark., to Turrell, 
$140,000 (100). U. S. Route 70, Bennington, Okla. to Bokchito, $75.00 
(100). State Highway 14, Gunter, Tex., $17,000 (100). State Highway 
14, Gunter, Tex., $51,000 (100) 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: East 23rd 
street, Oklahoma City, Okla., $80,260 (100). 


St. Louis Southwestern 


First Track: Lufkin Junction, Tex., 1.88 miles. 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: Glenwood boulevard, Tyler, 
Tex., inn (100). Texarkana, Ark., $100,000 (10). Buckner, Ark., 


$35,000 
alee of Highways: Redwater, Tex. to Maud, $120,000 (100). 
Important Work Undertaken: Extend erecting and machine shop, install 
15 ton and 50 ton crane and 250 ton locomotive lift, Pine Bluff, Ark., 


$110,000 (100). 


San Diego & Arizona Eastern 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: State Highway 12, La 


Mesa, Cal., $25,100 (100). 


Savannah & Atlanta 


eaee Crossing Elimination: Subways: Jefferson County, Ga., $50,000 
Important Work Undertaken: Revision of alinement and grade, mile 
post 96 to mile post 111, $225,000 (80). Revision of alinement and 


grade, mile post 58 to mile post 64, $175,000 (75). 


Seaboard Air Line 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Bowers Hill, Va. (100). 
Kollocks, S. C. (100). Georgetown, S. C. (100). Neeces, S. C. (100). 
Everett, Ga. (100). Wattsville, Ala. (100). 


Subways: Hamlet, N. C. (100). Apex, N. C. (80). Park avenue, 


Columbia, S. C. (100). | Abbeville, S. C. (35). Central Junction, Sa- 
— Ga. (100). Sth avenue, Birmingham, Ala. (100). Irondale, 

in z 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: | Tryon 
street, Charlotte, N. C. (100). Old Hundred, N. C. (100). Johnson 
road, Atlanta, Ga. (100). 

Southern 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Faber, Va., $20,000 
(100). Amelia, Va., $44,180 (100). Mocksville, N. C., $60,000 (100). 
King’s Mountain, N. C., $95,000 (100). Winston-Salem, N. C., $50,000 
(100). Between Sylva, N. C. and Dillsboro, $125,000 (100). owell, 


Easley, S. C., $102,000 (100). Jonesville, S. C., 


C., $50,000 (10). 
$40,000 (100). Converse, S. 


N. 

$48,000 (100). Prosperity, S. C., Ds 
$54,000 (100). Toccoa, Ga., $57,000 (100). Mayday, Ga., $40,000 (100). 
Surrency, Ga., $50,000 (5). Hiram, Ga., $30,000 (5). Pell City, Ala., 
$7,000 (100). 

Subways: Clarksville, Va., $42,331 (80). Glen Raven, N. C., $116,000 
(100). Brantley avenue, Kannapolis, N. C., $130,000 (100). Aycock 
School, Kannapolis, N. C., $94,000 (100). Patterson avenue, Winston- 

. C., $50,000 (95), Blossom street, Columbia, S. C., $100,000 
55th street and Grand avenue, Birmingham, Ala., $100,000 (98). 
Irondale, Ala., $49,500 (60). Catherine, Ala., $15,000 (5). Coster, 
Tenn., $65,000 (100). Bearden, Tenn., $160,000 (75). Jeffersontown, 


Ky., $70,000 (3). i 
Relocation of Highways: Ivy-Marshall, N. C., $200,000 (100). Near 
Everette, Ga., $70,000 (100). Clark Station, Ky. to Fisherville, $36,000 
(100). ; 
(Alabama Great Southern) Subways: 55th street and Grand avenue, 
Birmingham, Ala., $200,000 (98). Irondale, Ala., $46,000 (60). 
(Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific) Relocation of Highways: 
Science Hill, Ky., $47,000 (100). j 
(St. Johns River Terminal) Subways: Jacksonville, Fla., $81,000 
(100). 
ala Orleans & Northeastern) Subways: Poplarville, Miss., $65,800 


Southern Pacific 


First Track: Connection to Los Angeles Union Passenger Terminal, 
Los Angeles, Cal., 0.18 mile. Coram, Cal, to Kennet, 0.67 mile. New 
line under construction, Redding, Cal. to Delta, 30.09 miles. . 

Second Track: Connection to Los Angeles Union Passenger Terminal, 
Los Angeles, Cal., 0.18 mile. ; 

Third Track: West Oakland, Cal. to 16th street, Oakland, 0.72 mile. 

Fourth Track: West Oakland, Cal., to 16th street, Oakland, 0.38 mile. 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings:. Solamint, Cal., $46,870 
University ave- 


(100). Daly street, Los Angeles, Cal., $37,238 (100). 

nue, Berkeley, Cal., $330,220 (100). Pomona, Cal., $145,238 (90). 

Turlock, Cal., $329,951 (87). Deeth, Nev., $16,393 (100). Rose Creek, 

Nev., $109,707 (100). Albany, Ore., $230,270 (95). Lobert, Ore., 

$85,000 (100). i 
Subways: Lankershim boulevard, Los Angeles, Cal., $212,760 (109). 
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Planehaven, Cal., $102,035 (100). Redding, Cal., $214,897 (100). Palm 
Springs, Cal., $79,990 (100). Klamath Falls, Ore., $88,231 (100). 
Central avenue, Phoenix, Ariz., $274,650 (78). Luzena, Ariz., $70,000 


20). 

Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of facilities at various 
points to accommodate heavier power, including longer turntables, longer 
engine pits and additional oil and water facilities, $273,000 (100). Con- 
struction of concrete sea wall to prevent erosion by ocean along Coast 
line, San Francisco, Cal. to Los Angeles, and repairs to walls previously 
constructed, $194,000 (95). Installation of two 200-ft. single track 
through plate girders over Los Angeles river to replace three-span bridge 
demolished in 1938 flood, Los Angeles, Cal., $285,000 (100). Lengthening 
passing sidings, Rawson, Cal., Red Bluff, Blunt and Cottonwood, and 
Frazier, Ore., Pryor, Carter and Natron, $129,000 (50). 

(Lines in Texas and Louisiana) Overcrossings: Nacogdoches, Tex., 
$204,000 (85). Columbus, Tex., $213,900 (100). Kelly Field, Tex., 
$194,000 (55). Avondale, La., $140,000 (2). 

Subways: Jensen drive, Houston, Tex., $145,000 (5). Elam, Tex., 
$65,390 (100). Weimar, Tex., $79,084 (100). McKinney, Tex., $70,000 
(100). Marlin, Tex., $80,000 (100). Normanna, Tex., $145,000 (2). 
Burton, Tex., $85,000 (0). Flatonia, Tex., $100,000 (0). 

Relocation of Highways: Sabinal, Tex., $301,000 (100). Sunset, 
ia $250,000 (0). Giddings, Tex., $82,000 (0). Mexia, Tex., $94,000 


Important Work Undertaken: Renewal of Neches River bridge, Beau- 
mont, Tex., $390,000 (5). 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle 


aan Crossing Elimination: Subways: Third street, Bend, Ore., 
Important Work Undertaken: 500,000-bu. reinforced concrete addition 


‘o grain elevator, Vancouver, Wash., $100,000 (100). 


Tennessee Central 


_ Grade Crossing Elimination: Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separa- 
tion Structures: Nashville, Tenn., $35,000 (50). 


Texas and Pacific 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 
(20). Near Mansfield, La., $65,000 (10). Near Avondale, La., $300,000 
(5). Near Sherman, Tex., $3,000 (100). 

Subways: St. Patrick street, Donaldsonville, La., $65,000 (100). 
Baird, Tex., $114,000 (50). Handley, Tex., $110,000 (10). Fifth street, 
Longview, Tex., $272,000 (40). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construct brick passenger station, sub- 
way and train shed, Longview, Tex., $175,000 (75). Remodel present 
passenger station, construct passenger subway and train shed, Marshall, 
Tex., $150,000 (50). 


Lobdell, La., $193,000 


Texas City Terminal 


Important Work Undertaken: Construct 550-ft. quay type wharf, steel 
_ , — = oe ar for extension and deepening 
slip, ya racks totaling t. to serve the wharf, T City, 
Tex., $150,000 (80). . er lla 


Toledo, Angola & Western 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: Toledo, Ohio, $200,000 (90). 
Union 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: Willett St., Memphis, Tenn., 


$292,500 (100). 


Union Pacific 


_ First Track: Nevens, Neb. to Lewellen, 33.14 miles. 
tion, Cal, to Alhambra Junction, 0.18 mile. 

_ Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Olive Salina, 
Kan., $137,000 (100). Rose Lake, Idaho, $160,400 (100). E. 42nd 
avenue, Portland, Ore., $42,000 (100). Meridian street, Purallup, Wash., 
$95,000 (100). U. S. Route 195, Pullman, Wash., $254,000 (100). 
Kansas City, Kan., $381,400 (100). U. S. Route 191, Sugar City, Idaho, 
$41,500 (100). State Route 95, Glendale, Idaho, $46,900 (100). 

Subways: Los Angeles, Cal., $197,700 (60). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construct two steel truss spans on 
concrete piers and abutments and two I-beam spans on reinforced con- 
crete and steel pile piers and abutments, replacing two 80-ft. TPG 
spans, Baxter, Cal., $231,500 (100). Construct two steel truss spans 
on concrete piers and abutments and two I-beam spans on concrete and 
steel’ pile pier and abutments, Afton, Cal., $207,500 (100). . Construct 
two steel truss spans on concrete piers and abutment and one span on 
reinforced concrete and steel pile abutment, Afton, Cal., $260,000 (100). 
Construction of steel bridge, Yermo, Cal., $185,300 (100). Install three 
escalators with necessary equipment with enclosures serving tracks 1 to 5 
inclusive, Union Passenger station, Omaha, Neb., $116,000 (100). Pur- 
chase additional property north of Carter Lake and construct trackage for 
industrial district, Omaha, Neb., $420,000 (100). Construct new stock 
yard facilities, Valley, Neb., $116,000 (100). Construct trackage and 
roadways for team and yard tracks in connection with perishable food 
terminal, Kansas City, Kan., $559,000 (70). Rearrange and construct 
additional trackage for classification of perishables in connection with 
Operation of food and perishable market, Kansas City, Kan., $260,000 
(100). _ Construct two mass concrete piers on steel foundation piles and 
- reinforced concrete pile abutments under three lattice truss spans, 
Manhattan, Kan., $112,000 (50). Purchase of land and construction of 
package and buildings, paving, etc., for Denver Food Terminal Market, 
Jenver, Colo., $1,200,000 (95). Construct 2-story air-conditioned pas- 
eg: station with platforms, driveways, drainage sewer and _ water, 
-s Vegas, Nev., $115,000 (100). 


Pasadena Junc- 


street, 
N 


Virginian 
Ph Dhl Track: Cub City, W. Va. to Cub Creek, 0.42 mile. East of 
ceana, W. Va. on Lower Road Branch, 0.62 miles. 
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Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Surveyor, W. Va., $31,050 
Important Work Undertaken: Alterations and improvements to coal 


pier No. 1, Sewalls Point, Va., $350,000 (100). 


Wabash 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Springfield, Hl., $145,000 
(100). Mitchell, Ill., $75,000 (100). Monticello, Ill., $100,000 (5). 
Subways: Blakeslee, Ohio, $75,000 (100). Damen avenue, Chicago, 


79th and Kedzie avenue, Chicago, $800,000 (5). 


$565,000 (80). 
Maryville, Mo., 


Reconstruction of Existing Grade Crossing Structures: 
$50,000 (25). 


Western Maryland 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 
000 (100). Hancock, Md., $60,000 (100). 

Subways: Hagerstown, Md., $185,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Strengthening 22 bridges, between Wil- 
liamsport, Md, and Cumberland, $250,000 (100). 


Glen Morris, Md., $220,- 


Western Pacific 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 
(100). Oroville, Cal., $30,000 (100). 


Greenville, Cal., $120,000 


Railway Construction in Canada 


Canadian National 


Track rearrangement, Prince Albert, Sask., 0.91 miles. 
Moncton, New Brunswick, to Harcourt subdivision, 


First Track: 

Second Track: 
2.05 miles. 

Grade Crossing Elimination: 
Albert, Sask. (100). 

Subways: Stoney Creek, Ont. (100). St. 
Bourdages streets, St, Hyacinthe, Que. Notre Dame street, Montreal, 
Que. (100). St. Marquerite street, Montreal, Que. (100). 18th street, 
New Toronto, Ont. (100). Victoria Park avenue, Danfort, Ont. (100). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: D’Argenson 
street, Montreal, Que. (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of additional sidings, length- 
ening existing sidings, Pacific Junction, N. B., to Halifax. Yard ex- 
tension, Turcot, Que. Repairs to and modernization of 4 stationary boil- 
ers in werhouse, Transcona, Man. New passenger station, Saskatoon, 
Sask. ew boiler house, steam generating plant and pipe tunnel, Saska- 


Overcrossings: Central avenue, Prince 


Anne, Laframboise and 


toon, Sask. Reconstruction of trestle, Sundance Creek Crossing, Alta. 
(100). New terminal facilities, Montreal, Que. 
Canadian Pacific 

Important Work Undertaken: _Extending embankments, raising sags 


and applying new stone ballast, 53 miles of double track, Ignace sub- 
division, $900,000 (100). Widening embankments and applying new 
gravel ballast, Indian Head Subdivision, $80,000 (100). 


Grand River 


Second Track: Fast Preston, Ont., to Preston Junction, 1.06 miles. 


Pacific Great Eastern 
Important Work Undertaken: Bridge over Quesnel river, mile 346.5 
(to be completed October, 1940). 


Quebec Central 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: Diversion of both railway and 
highway to permit construction of subway, Route 1, Ascot, P. Q., $36,919 
(100). 


Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo 


Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separa- 
Hamilton, Ont., $100,000 (90). 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 
tion Structures: Dundurn street, 


Railway Construction in Mexico 


National of Mexico 


Important Work Undertaken: New station and station grounds, San 
Luis Potosi, S.L.P., $207,000 (35). Three-span bridge over Grand Canal, 
Federal District, $50,000 (95). 


New Line Construction in Mexico 


Fuentes-Brotantes-Punta Penasco, 172 km. (Completed). Puerto, Mex- 
ico, to Campeche, 780 km., grading completed for 320 km., 174 km. of 
track laid. Calzontzin to Apatzingan to Zihuatanego, $18,339,077, grad- 
ing completed, 5 bridges completed, 79 km. of track laid. Ixcaquixtla to 
Chachahua, 192 miles (under construction). 

New Lines Projected: La Junta to Creel and from San Pedro to 
Topoiobanpo, 200 km., 28,000,000 pesos. Reforma to Arriga, 100 km. 
Barra de Piche to Iron Ore deposits of Tas Truchas. 








Locomotives Ordered in 1939 


Total of 375 is 64 per cent greater than 1938's volume; export 
| and Canadian orders show sharp rise 


By William H. Schmidt 


Associate Editor 


HE total of 375 locomotives ordered during 1939 in 

the United States for domestic service is 64 per 

cent in excess of the total ordered in 1938 and 

almost 2 per cent (1.9) greater than 1937’s purchases. 

Furthermore, it is more than twice the volume ordered 

in any of the depression years since 1930, with the 
exception of 1936. 

Although locomotive builders and shops shared in the 





Table I—Locomotive Orders in 1939 


POL SORTS IN ENG IER POEAUES S oi5, 5% <5: 4in 0100. 8)oSoisis.cise- esas Saws siera 375 
Ror export dro tlre: IMAC OAS. 5 oie a: se:5 6 os) 55,06 5:06 0105 oa ae vr 40 
For service in Canada and exports from. Canada...............6. 56 
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Table Il—Orders for Locomotives 1929-1939 


U.S. 
Year Domestic Export Canadian Total 
EB eO! Sake cteninsoen 1,212 106 77. 1,395 
PRB cro.5 1 arate Crewe lee aa 440 20 95 555 
J) Ree ede Renee ar errr 176 28 2 206 
RR ee Aliiatinane Seah os 12 1 1 (Export) 14 
RRO ook aoe ate pte kle 42 7 ; 49 
Nl 21d uae sean ta 183 17 aos 200 
SOB See one k Mie eos By” 15 27 129* 
ASD atoan-an eee we eto 533 Ze 1 556 
BRT! ck oo cuieiecses 368 56 57 (Inc. Export) 481 
TS RE Re «5 228 2 35 287 
BORO 23k de cree Peis 375 40 56 471 


* Revised to include locomotives for articulated or partially articulated 
trains. 


upswing in buying which started concurrently with 
rapidly mounting carloadings in September, it is to be 
noted that each half of the year accounted for about 
50 per cent of the volume ordered, which fact may in- 
dicate an early anticipation of motive power needs by 
the carriers. 

The 1939 total is made up of 95 steam locomotives, 
32 electric and 248 Diesel-electric and other internal 
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combustion types. Orders in 1938 comprised 36 steam, 
29 electric and 163 Diesel and gasoline powered loco- 
motives. As has been the rule in these columns since 
1936, locomotives for “streamliners” which are non- 
revenue power units exclusively are listed and included 
in the locomotive totals; power cars are tabulated as 
rail-motor cars and appear under “passenger-train cars”. 

The Southern Pacific purchased the largest number of 
locomotives during the year—namely, 40 steam and 10 
Diesel-electric units. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
was second in line with total orders for 31 Diesel-elec- 
trics. Largest order for straight electric power was 
placed by the Pennsylvania for 20 units. 

Foreign roads placed orders during the year with 
American builders for a total of 40 locomotives—36 
steam and 4 Diesel-electric. This total is almost twice 
that purchased in 1938 and exceeds that of any year 
since 1929, with the exception of 1937. 

Canadian builders and shops booked orders during 
1939 for a total of 56 locomotives, all steam, which 1s 
60 per cent in excess of 1938 Canadian commitments, 
substantially in excess of total orders for all of the years 
1931 to 1936, inclusive, and lacking just one unit of the 
record for 1937. 

Locomotives built during the year for domestic ser- 
vice in the United States as distinguished from those 
ordered, totaled 338, of which 83 were steam, 21 electric 
and 234 Diesel-electric and others. This total constitutes 
a 24 per cent improvement over the 1938 production 
figure of 272 locomotives (132 steam, 37 electric and 
103 Diesel-electric and others) and exceeds that of any 
year since 1930, with the exception of 1937. Locomotives 
built for export totaled 16—eight steam, four electric 
and four Diesel-electric—as compared with a total otf 
28 for 1938. Canadian builders turned out a single 






















Fifteen Passenger Locomotives 
of this Type Were Built for 
the Union Pacific by the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company. The 
Tractive Force is 63,800 - Lb. 








One of Three 4-8-2 Type Diesel-Electric 2,000-Hp. 
Freight Locomotives Built for Passenger Locomotive for 
the Boston & Maine by the Service on the Kansas 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. City Southern. Built by the 
Tractive Force 67,000 Lb. Electro-Motive Corporation 





One of Twelve 2-8-8-4 Type 
Passenger-Freight Locomotives 
Built for the Southern Paci’‘i=, 
by Lima Locomotive Works. 
Tractive Force 124,300 Lb. 


Baldwin Diesel-Electric Switch- 
ing Locomotive for the Missouri- 
Pacific. De La Vergne 1,000- 
Hp. Diesel Engine and Westing- 
house Electrical Equipment 











1,000-Hp, Turbo-Charged Diesel-Elec- ° 221k 
tric Switcher for Operation on the wee 316 
A. T.&S. F. Built by the American 
Locomotive Company. General Elec- 

tric electrical equipment 














steam locomotive during the year, as compared with 46 
in 1938. 

The distinction between locomotives ordered and the 
number built is important to an understanding of these 





Table III—Locomotives Built 1929-1939 





U.S. 
Year Domestic Export Canadian Total 
ce chcekaees 926 139 96 1,161 
UE An yun atcouiraee 972 51 111 1,134 
DE cece epakkxeks 181 17 24 222 
ere ree 102 18 3 (Inc. Export) 123 
A eecee peated: 57 6 te: 63 
SE ch Vetaayenedes 91 19 es 110 
2 SRR Ree 184 17 4 205 
ME aca caxeiis vakees 157 22 23 202 
5 ere ee 526 44 45 (Inc. Export) 615 
UR cnGhenchvistexs 272 28 46 346 
BF vee rhc daseanee 338 16 1 355 
statistics. A locomotive is under construction for sev- 


seral months and thus locomotive production figures for 
any year naturally includes some units which were or- 
dered during the closing months of the year previous 
to that under review. It is this overlap from year to 
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year that results in a total production figure different 
from the total ordered. 

The Car Service Division of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads reports semi-annual totals of locomotive in- 
stallations and retirements. These figures do not agree 
with the Railway Age totals of locomotives ordered or 
built, because the Car Service Division total covers only 
Class I carriers, whereas the Railway Age figures cover 
all carriers, and also industrial users. 

The details in the appended list of locomotive orders 
were supplied by railways and other purchasers in re- 
sponse to inquiries from the Railway Age. They were 
checked against similar lists furnished through the co- 
operation of the builders, and amplified by reference to 
the weekly reports in the Equipment and Supplies col- 
umn of the Railway Age. The Railway Age does not 
desire to make any claims as to the scientifically statisti- 
cal accuracy of the tables, or totals drawn from them. 
However, the real purpose of the statistics is to allow 
comparisons of the year’s business with that of other 
years, which purpose it is believed they serve with entire 
adequacy. 








Steam Locomotive Orders in 1939 


For Service in the United States 


, Tractive Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Type Service Weight force Cylinders order delivery Builder 
Aliquippa & Southern ....... 2 0-8-0 Sw. 231,000 59,900 25 x 28 October December American 
Bost 2 Ree. Cossids wons 3 4-8-2 Freight 418,100 67,000 28 x 31 September Jan. ’40 Baldwin 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 10 4-8-4 Freight 473,800 67,500 28 x 30 October 1940 Company Shops 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 11* Tenders ...... 4 wueeee nee enews Maret. = ~ f rcrrtns American 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton . 2 2-8-4 Freight 411,500 65,780 25 x 30 September Jan. ’40 ima 
Green Bay & Western ....... 3 2-8-2 Freight 285,000 47,250 22 x 30 June Oct.-Nov American 
SE CS ee ere Be MOOUES .csseie, = 8 aisioieiein seca  _eleivisieg May 1939 American 
Norfolk & Western .......... 10 2-8-8-2. Freight 582,900 126,838 =“ ee 32 September Jan.-Dec. 40 Company Shops 
4 cyl.) : 
PEGA 65 .0556G5s ous ooh eeS BGO sosaue 1700005 nines 18 x 26 December 1940 American 
Pennsylvania ....... eee eee 25* Tenders ...,..  naeees gene teens May December Company Shops 
St. Louis-San Francisco ..... 5 4-8-2 Freight 419,200 77,350 29°%:32 October July ’40 Company Shops 
Southern Pacific ..........+> 28 4-8-8-2 rt. & Pass. 657,900 124,300 24x od February July-Oct. Baldwin 
(4 cyl.) 
12 2-8-8-4 Frt. & Pass. 689,900 124,300 24 x 32 February November Lima 
(4 cyl.) 
ete Pagihe 665635 8S sasoes 15 4-8-4 Pass. SEGO00 2 aes 25% 32 March 1939 American 
United States—Export 
: : . : Tractive Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Type Service Weight force Cylinders order delivery Builder 
Central Ry: of Brazil. ........ *f 2-10-4 sseeee PARORO isse's 20 x 24 October 1940 American 
10 ?-10-4 ~=&Freight 248,000 41,100 20 x 24 October 1940 Baldwin 
Chilean State Railways ...... 5 4-8-2 Frt. & Pass. 237,500 37,500 221%4 x 28 November 1940 Baldwin 
6 2-8-2 Frt. & Pass. 144,000 27,900 19% x 22 November 1940 Baldwin 
E. de F. Sorocabana (Brazil).. 4 BADD sau50' 2HG000 teas ai x ts 22 October 1940 American 
3 cy 
F. C. de Antioquia (Colombia) 2 2-8-2 Frt. & Pass. 134,900 26,400 17 x 22 January June Baldwin 
Guayaquil & Quito (Equador) 2 2-8-0 Freight 145,700 32,150 19 x 22 March July Baldwin 
Canada 
. " 5 webs a Tractive Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Type Service Weight force Cylinders order delivery Builder 
Canadian National .......... 15 4-8-4 Freight 403,600 66,8007 25% x 30 October 1940 Montreal 
: 10 4-8-4 Freight 391,600 56,800 25% x 30 October April-May *40 Canadian 
Canadian . Pacific ..........e7% 12 4-6-2 Frt. & Pass. 321,000 45,250 22 x 30 October Jan.-Mer.’40 Canadian 
12 2-8-2 Freight 336,000 57,500 22 x 32 October Apr.-June ’40 Montreal 
5 4-6-4 Pass, 364,000 57,250 22x 30 October Mar. ’40 Montreal 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp... 1 0-4-0 sear POCO beck 14x 22 1939 1939 Montreal 
Roberval & Saguenay ........ 1 2-8-0 Freight 231,400 47,300 23 x 30 November Feb. ’40 Canadian 
* Not included in totals. 
+ Tractive force including booster. 
Electric Locomotives 
For Service in the United States 
Wheel Builder. 
arrange- : Horse- Date of Date of Electrical Equip- 
Purchaser No. ment Service Weight power order delivery ment—Locomotive 
Nevada Cons. Copper Corp............-. 7 B-B Freight 170,000 970 August Feb.-Mar. ’40 General Electric 
PERREPIVRMIR 2 00 o>. oon 00nceesnviccccsecs 20 2-C+C-2 Pass, 460,000 4,620 September Mar. ’40 West.-G. E. Co. 
Tennessee Coal, Ir. & R. R. Co.......... 1 ee ec 45,365 300 arch June West.-Baldwin 
3 LS a 45,365 300 September ere West.-Baldwin 
Woodward Tron Co... .cicvrcececcssccs 1 Rae as |) hasan 20,250 100 March June West.-Baldwin 
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Diegel-Electric, Gas-Electric and Other Internal-Combustion Locomotives 
For Service in the United States 
. : Builder 
Wheel Electrical Equipment- 
arrange- Horse- Date of Date of Locomotive Builder- 
Purchaser é 0. ment Service Type ~~ Weight power order delivery Engine Builder 
\merican Metal Co., Ltd. .. 1 B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 90,000 340 January May °40 G. E.-Cooper-Bessemer 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 12 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 May September G. E.-American 
13 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,000 May September Electro-Motive 
1 2(B-B) Pass. Diesel-Elec. 604,006 4,000 June September Electro-Motive 
oe e 5 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,000 em evataen West.-Baldwin 
Atlantic Coast Line ......... 2 C-C Pass. Diesel-Elec, 299,000 2,000 une November Electro-Motivé 
sabe’ 1 3-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 600 September October Electro-Motive 
Birmingham Southern ....... 3 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,000 August August West.-American 
Boston & Maine ........... i B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 600 October November Electro. Motive 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 660 October 1939 G, E.-American 
Broward County Port Authority 2 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 86,000 300 February April G. E.-Cummins 
Bufkale Cage sac ekecchires ss a B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 201,400 600 January January Electro-Motive 
Central of Georgia ........... 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 203,600 600 October October Electro-Motive 
Chicago & North Western 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 206,060 600 Dec. 738 January Electro-Motive 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 253,940 900 Dec. ’38 January Electro-Motive 
. . 2 2(C-C) Pass Diesel-Elec. 415,600 4,000 January June Electro- Motive 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 5 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec, 200,000 600 June June Electro-Modtive 
1 C-< Pass. Diesel-Elec. 308, 7000 2,000 December 1940 Electro-Motive 
F 3 3 2(C-C) Pass. Diesel-Elec. € sania 4,000 1939 1940 Electro Mative 
Chicago, Milw., St. P, & Pac. 2 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,000 April May Electro. Motive 
2 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 600 April May Electro-Motive 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 600 August August Electro-Motive 
; 2 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 199,000 600 April April West.-American 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 88,000 360 March July West.-Dav. B.-Cater 
2 C-C Pass. Diesel-Elec. 308,000 2,000 March July Electro-Motive 
5 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 88,000 360 Geter seccse West.-Dav. B.-Cater 
5 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 88,000 360 Qemeer = lk eces West.-Baldwin-Cater 
1 etic Pass, Diesel-Elec.  ...... 2,000 1939 1939 American 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ...... ho B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec, 198,000 600 November Jan. ’40 Electro-Motive 
; 3 arate Sw. Diesel-Elec. 198,000 660 November Jan. 740 American 
Bile cose wedekacds me aie B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 198,500 660 September October G, E.-American 
Lge 3 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 247,100 1,000 September Oct.-Dec. Electro-Motive 
Florida East Coast ........ Se CE Pass. Diesel-Elec. 308,000 2,000 July December Electro-Motive 
Ford Motor Co. . ater. a B-B Se. .° Diesel-Elec. 260,000 1,000 February June G. E.-Cooper Bess. 
Ft. Worth & Denver City” See of B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 600 December December Electro-Motive 
Great Northern ...... westiees 22 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 247,400 1,000 May August Electro-Motive 
ne 2 B-B Rd. & Sw. _Diesel-Elec. 247,400 1,000 | ee ree Electro-Motive 
Griffith Co. & Bent Co. (Calif.) 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 86,000 300 October 1940 G. E.-Cummins 
oe 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 140,000 400 October 1940 G. E.-Cummins 
Illinois Central ........ we nee 7 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 191,000 600 October Nov.-Dec. Electro-Motive 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec, 243,000 1,000 October December Electro-Motive 
2 2(B-B) Tk Diesel-Elec. 486,000 2,000 October Jan. ’40 Electro-Motive 
Inland: Steel Co. <icsccvcssecs 2 dak 9 9 > ped P Diesel-Elec.  ......- 660 December 1939 West.-American 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 600 December December Electro-Motive 
International Great Northern... 4 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 600 November Dec.-Jan. 40 Electro-Motive 
Kansas City Southern ...... on aa C-C Pass. Diesel-Elec. 293,000 . 2,000 1939 Apr.-Aug. Electro-Motive 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,000 May June Electro-Motive 
Lehigh Portland ee cence & B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 46,000 150 August September G. E.-Cummins 
Lehigh Valley ...... ed eee 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 600 January April Electro-Motive 
Louisville & Nashvilie ee ae 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 201,800 600 September Scnnsdhen West.-American 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 203,400 600 September September Electro-Motive 
Maine Central’ .....0.cc06e006 eae B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec, 200,000 660 August September G. E.-American 
Minneapolis & St. Tee cise 3 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 234,000 1,000 March May Electro-Motive 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 June June West.-American 
; 1 3-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 197,500 660 September September G. E.-American 
Minn. St. P. & S. Ste. Marie 2 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,000 September October Electro-Motive 
7 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 600 September October Electro-Motive 
Minnesota Transfer ......... 3 Rye Sw. Diesel-Elec. ...... 900 1939 1939 American 
Missouer PHOINC. oc 6 eccccs we 2 B-B Rd. Diesel-Elec. 199,100 900 April May G. E.-Electro-Motive 
2 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 203,860 600 April September Electro-Motive 
1 C-C Pass. Diesel-Elec. 292,900 2,000 April October G. E.-Electro-Motive 
1 €€ Pass. Diesel-Elec. 294,730 2,000 April October West.-Electro-Motive 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec, 250,620 1,000 April September Electro-Motive 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,140 1,000 April September West.-American 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 243,420 1,000 April November West.-Baldwin 
Monongahela Connecting ..... 2 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 256,000 1,100 June December G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
2 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 256,000 1,500 June Jan. ’40 G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
Newburgh & South Shore ... 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 November November West.-American 
New York Central System ... 3 B-B Sw. Diesel-Flec. 220,000 600 March May we Motive 
2 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 220,000 600 March May G. E.-American 
5 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 220,000 600 November December Electro-Motive 
: 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 140,000 400 November Feb. ’40 G. E.-Diesel RR E.-C. 
N. Y., New Haven & Hartford 10 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 195,000 660 October Nov.-Dec, G, E.-American 
Northeast Oklahoma ........ 1 B-B Frt. & Sw. Diesel-Elec, 160,000 500 April April G. E.-Cummins 
1 B-B Frt. & Sw. Diesel-Elec, 160,000 500 November November G. E.-Cummins 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 160,000 650 November 1940 G. F.-Cummins 
Paticriaie tec ee shea ietee: od 5 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 190,000 1,000 October 1940 + E.-Cummins 
Peoria & Pekin Union ...... 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 210,000 640 May May E.-D. B.-Cater 
Pere Marquette <cicissnccnce 5 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 600 June July Tiss Motive 
Permanente Corp. (California) 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 86,000 300 September October G. E.-Cummins 
Phelps-Dodge Corp. é.66.006s 4 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,000 April June Electro-Motive 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 600 June July Electro-Motive 
Procter & Gamble Co. ....... 1 B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 46,000 150 May Jure G. E.-Cummins 
Reading Company ..........- 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec.  ...... 600 tet) West.-Baldwin 
; 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec.  ...... 600 yo West.-St. L.-F. M. 
Republic Steel Co ...... HOt ee B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 160,000 500 September October G. E.-Cummins 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec, 200,000 600 September October Electro-Motive 
City of Richmond 2.2... 503% 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 100,000 360 November __......... West.-D. B.-Cater 
Seaboard: Air Eine ......... 2 C-C Pass. Diesel-Elec. 308,495 2,000 1939 November Electro-Motive 
5 C-C Pass. Diesel-Elec. 308,495 2,000 1939 December Electro- Motive 
1 C-C Pass. Diesel-Elec. 298,960 2,000 1939 November Electro-Motive 
: 1 ¢e€ Pass. Diesel-Elec. 298,960 2,000 1939 December Electro-Motive 
Southers. Paeihe o...5ccc.as- 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 191,000 600 April April Electro- Motive 
6 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 191,000 600 October November Electro-Motive 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 191,000 660 September September G. E.-American 
see 2 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 191,000 660 October December G. E.-American 
Tennessee Central ........... 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 199,000 660 November November West.-A merican 
cD EN ASE NNOREOATEN On gio ce ts awele ots Z B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 142,000 660 January ssw eee West.-W. (B.) Del. 
Uuited States Navy Dept. . 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 86,000 300 November December G. E.-Cummins 
Wabdsit ages. or ncaieecs 1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 197,500 660 April April G, E.-American 
2 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 198,400 600 April Apr.-June Electro-Motive 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec, 201,120 600 April Apr.-June Electro-Motive 
Western: sBaathe: Jac cccw seas 3 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 600 November December Electro- Motive 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 1 A-A Sw. Diese!-Elec. 130.000 340 April October Plymouth 
1 A-A Sw. Gas-Elec. 52,000 160 September _........ Plymouth 
United States—Export 
M xican National ...... B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 130,000 500 January July G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
F Phi a Sug. D. Co. (Manila). 1 B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 40,000 150 August Sentember G. E.-Cummins 
Wl" pcaa ceive kbann coke ks 1 BB Sw. Diesel-Elec. 86,000 300 = July July G. E.-Cummins 
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Freight Cars Ordered in 1939 


Domestic orders for 54,439 cars more than triples 1938's 
volume; export market also thrice previous 
year; Canada has 42 per cent gain 


By Frank W. Kraeger 


Associate Editor 


TOTAL of 54,439 freight cars were ordered in 
A the United States for domestic service during 
1939. This total is more than thrice the volume 
purchased in 1938 (about 328 per cent) and exceeds that 





Table I—Freight Car Orders in 1939 


Bing Geewice Si) GRO MIEE TORBEN so 6 io:0:0:0 54.0.0 wees Saescmeiawecce 


For export from the United Sites. .oncc cs tees ese ccc tecwesss 1,476 
For service in Canada and export from Canada...............- 7,007 

COGN RINT 2.5, 5. sae bea ki es seas e ee ea aos baste cs 62,922 

Table II—Orders for Freight Cars 1929-1939 
ICS: 

Year Domestic Export Canadian Total 
| er ee ea 111,218 3,023 9.899 124,140 
SOY 6555 sunee scones 46,360 1,200 1,936 49,496 
SURE c ait Gcissegas eens 10,880 151 3,807 14,838 
Lt ee ee 1,968 77 501 2,546 
J SSS tesa 1,685 132 75 1,892 
OL Seer rae era 24,611 1,323 12 25,946 
LU) RSPR Sor tert: Br-gr 18,699 110 2,421 21,230 
rere 67,544 526 271 68,341 
Lo SS AeR Sears 52,738 1,369 7.397 61,504 
2 ee re 16,539 442 4,902 21,883 
ROOD 664655%ahes sss 54,439 1,476 7,007 (Inc. Exp.) 62,922 





of any year since 1929, with the exception of 1936. 

The New York Central purchased the greatest number 
of cars during the year with total orders for 4,400. The 
Union Pacific was close behind with orders for 4,300 
while the Norfolk & Western’s total of 3,520 cars follows 
next. 

Of the total number of cars ordered, approximately 
19 per cent were requisitioned from railroad or car-line 
company shops. Outside builders therefore received a 
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smaller proportion of car orders than in 1938, when 
company shops received but 12 per cent of the total, but 
showed a substantial gain over 1937 when company shops 
booked 28 per cent of the orders. 

American builders received orders for 1,476 cars 
during the year from foreign buyers, or more than 





Table Il]—Freight Cars Built 1929-1939 





Wes: 
Year Domestic Export Canadian Total 
BEREEN 5<o..o'ee5eia “esos orevelere 82,240 3,168 8,557 93,965 
BRU, eal eve vay eve arej etait) ote 75,188 1,909 6,923 84,020 
BOE: oe cixiaers vais were 13,205 409 4,633 18,247 
BORO oenaiszsucyaratenouecusts rare 3,254 82 tees 3,336 
WB! Aa igiens'-cresaseoieta cebeli, 0 2,160 151 550 2,861 
POMS cosctain areierkiela eaten ai 25,176 151 aratare 25,327 
BE io sah s intros arerecstere 6.933 888 801 8,622 
UL See ac eee 45,822 493 1,800 48,115 
BRI eee oor Gila: eratetoiorn 75.003 1,121 6,595 82,719 
RS 4 oo rssclartie See ees 17.473 : 549 5,115 (Inc. Exp.) 23,137 
BOO oo colnsicnessiele pies 24,876 181 2,206 (Inc. Exp.) 27,263 





three-and-one-third times the export volume of 442 cars 
in 1938. In fact, the 1939 foreign market exceeded that 
of any year since 1929 by a substantial margin. 

Compared with the United States domestic and export 
purchase volumes, the 1939 record of Canadian builders 
and shops shows far less gain over the previous year, 
but, nevertheless, their sales total of 7,007 cars (includ- 
ing 66 for export) exceeds that of 1938 by more than 42 
per cent; furthermore, it is higher than that for any year 
since 1929, with the exception of 1937. 

Freight cars built in the United States for domestic 
service, as distinguished from cars ordered, totaled 
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24,876, an increase of 42 per cent as compared with the 
17,473 cars turned out in 1938. American manufacturers 
produced 181 cars for export during the year, as com- 
pared with 549 in 1938 and 1,121 in 1937. Canadian 
plants turned out a total of 2,206 cars, of which 66 were 
for export, as compared with 5,115 cars in 1938 and 
6,595 in 1937. 

The foregoing production figures should not be con- 
fused with the totals of orders placed. Nor are they 
comparable with the figures on the number of cars in- 
stalled as reported in statistics issued by the Association 
of American Railroads. , 

The appended tables contain a detailed statement of 
orders for new freight cars, or those having new bodies, 
placed during 1939 by railroads and industrial concerns ; 
also those placed in Canada and for export. The list of 
orders was compiled from information furnished to the 
Ralway Age by the railroads, private car lines, and 
other purchasers of cars, in response to requests for this 
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information. The data thus furnished were then checked 
against lists of orders supplied by the car builders, and 
amplified accordingly, and also against the weekly re- 
ports of orders appearing in the Equipment and Supplies 
column of the Railway Age. The production figures 
were secured in response to requests to the car builders 
for this information. As in former years, the Railway 
Age is especially indebted to the American Railway Car 
Institute for its assistance in making available reports 
of the companies affiliated with that organization. 


The Railway Age is not sufficiently optimistic to be- 
lieve that the lists can include all the orders placed or 
that the figures of production are of scientific accuracy. 
- However, it is believed that such omissions as occur will 
be found to be small and unimportant, and will not viti- 
ate the value of the figures, particularly with respect to 
comparisons with preceding years, which, after all, is 
the primary purpose of the compilations. 








Freight Car Orders in 1939 





Length Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity .- ft. in. Construction Weight order delivery Builder 
Aluminum Ore: Co. .-.:0 cece c00 10 Cov. Hopper 140,000 44 0 Steel 61,520 May August Pullman-Standard 
American Cyanimid Co.......... 1 Tank 10,000g 36 3% Steel 48,200 May June Amer. Car & Fdy. 
1 Tank $000e .. .. Steere wauae March May General American 
American Refrigerator Transit Co. 100 Refrigerator 80,000 33 2% Steel 52,700 August Jan, °40 Company Shops 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.... 200 Ballast 140,000 40 8 Steel 59,000 October ar. ’40 Rodger Ballast 
200 Gondola 100,000 48 6 Steel 47,000 October Apr. ’40 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
1,800 D. S. Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 50,300 OCctoher <ccusaes Pullman-Standard 
300 Refrigerator 80,000 40 0 Steel 57,200 October Feb. ’40 General American 
100 Refrigerator 100,000 50 0 Steel 67,300 October Feb. ’40 General American 
50 Refrigerator 100,000 50 0 oS Berne October Feb. ’40 General American 
100 lat 140,000 60 0 "ie October Feb. ’40 General American 
50 Gondola 140,000 65 6 Steel 59,700 October Jan. ’40 General American 
Austin Powder Co. ..06<ctsews 1 Tank SOQ «x. OS See ee May | es General American 
Baker Castor Oil Co............ 1 Tank 4,000¢ 28 7% Steel 36,220 January anuary Amer. Car & Fay. 
1 Tank G.000n .. <- See t—‘(‘ié‘t June July General American 
Baltimore’ © OIG: 6 665.03 tees 1 Hopper 80,000 29 0 Steel 35,200 February September Company Shops 
100 Hopper 140,000 26 3 Steel 51,800 mae 2 80té‘“«é‘ Company Shops 
1,000 Hopper 100,000 33 0O Steel 44,100 October Mar. ’40 Bethlehem 
500 Gondola 140,000 52 6 Steel 55,800 October March Amer. Car & Fdy. 
500 D. S. Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 51,422 October 1940 Pressed Steel 
Hartete "© esos sce slcoeeerecee 5 Tank 50:000 .. «- CS i ere November Jan., ’40 General American 
Bay Chemical .......ccccccccce 1 Tank G.000e 2. «<< A! rae November aa 40 General American 
Belle Allkalt Co. «..cccccccccves 1 Tank 8,000g .... ree Januar arch General American 
Bessemer & Lake Erie.......... 1,000 Hopper 180,000 40 8 Alloy Steel 48,700 November... «2 ee Pullman-Standard 
500 Gondola 100,000 46 0 Alloy Steel 47,040 November 1940 Pressed Steel 
500 D. S. Box 100,000 40 6 Alloy Steel 48,000 November Feb. ’40 Greenville 
50 Cov. Hopper 140,000 26 3% Copper-Steel 51,500 November March Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Birmingham Southern........++ 100 Hopper 140,000 30 3 Steel 36,900 August November Pullman-Standard 
10 Fiat 140,000 50 0 Steel 44,300 August September Pullman-Standard 
Buffalo Elec-Chem. Co......es++- 1 Tank 8,150g 37 6% Aluminum 36,000 September December Amer, Car & Fdy. 
1 Tank 8,150g 37 63% Steel 6,000 ieee October Amer, Car & Fdy. 
California Dispatch Line........ 4 Tank 6,000g 41 0% Steel 57,500 ay August Amer. Car & Fdy. 
10 Tank i 36 9% Steel 51,500 May September Amer, Car & Fdy. 
3 = Tank 6,000g 33 4 Steel 52,200 June September Amer. Car & Fdy. 
2 Tank 6,000g 41 0% Steel 57,500 September December Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Chesapeake & 'Ohio......++++++- 700 Hopper 100,000 33 0 Steel 40,400 September November General American 
650 Hopper 100,000 33 0 Steel 40,400 September November Pullman-Standard 
500 Hopper 100,000 33 0 Steel 40,200 September December Amer. Car & Fdy. 
150 Hopper 100,000 33 0 Steel 41,900 September November Ralston 
400 D. E. Gondola 100,000 48 6 Steel 48,700 September November Amer. Car & Fdy. 
100 D. E. Gondola 100,000 48 6 Steel 51,900 September November Greenville 
Chicago & Illinois Midland...... 50 Hopper 40,000 41 3 Steel 4,000 November December Pullman-Standard 
Chicago & North Western....... 300 D. S, Box 100,000 50 6 Alloy Steel 50,800 September Jan. 40 Mount Vernon 
i 502 Hopper 100,000 39 0% Steel 51,800 September December Pullman-Standard 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 100 Flat 100,000 53 6 Stee”. ~ eaaee 1939 1940 Company Shops 
250 Hopper 110,000 34 3 Stee kana 1939 1940 Company Shops 
Chicago Great Western......... 100 = Flat 100,000 53 6 St. Underframe 45,000 October Jan. ’°40 Pullman-Standard 
Chicago, Milw., St. Paul & Pac. 75 Caboose 60,000 28 0 Steel 38,700 May August Company Shops 
83 Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 42,800 July September Company Shops 
1,000 Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 42,800 May December Company Shops 
; 105 Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 42,800 September Jan. ’40 Company-_Shops 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.. 1,000 S. S. Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 46,420 October 1940 Pressed Steel 
Cities Service Oil Co. of Del.... 2 Tank 60,000 .... Stee wun April May General American 
Columbian Gasoline Corp......-. 25 Cov. Hopper 80,000 45 10% Steel 49,200 _—— April August Amer, Car & Fdy. 
Cons. Chem. Industries, Inc..... 4 ank 7,000¢ 32 3 Steel 42,000 September October ~ Amer, Car & Fdy. 
3 Tank 10,000g 36 33% Steel 48,200 September December Amer, Car & Fdy. 
1 = Tank 4,100g 28 7% Steel 37,400 October December Amer, Car & Fdy. 
Delaware & Hudson.......+.+-- 500 Hopper 100,000 30 11% Steel 40,700 September December Amer, Car & Fdy. 
500 Hopper 110,000 30 11% Steel 41,300 September December Bethlehem 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 500 PD. S Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 46,480 November Feb. ’40 agor 
100 Gondola 140,000 52 6 Stéel 56,500 November Jan. 40 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
500 Hopper 100,000 34 0 Steel 40,000 November Jan. ’40 Amer. Car & Fdy 
Denver & Rio Grande Western... 400 Box 100,000 40 6 Alloy Steel 43,489 July November Pressed Steel 
100 Auto Box 100,000 40 6 Alloy Steel 46,919 July November Pressed Steel 
50 Gondola 140,000 60 0 Alloy Steel 56,939 July November Pressed Steel 
A 100 Stock 80,000 36 6 St. Underframe ..... July December Company Shops 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton....... 25 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 3 Steel 52,000 October Jan. ’40 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Dewey Portland Cement Co...... i €ov. Hopper «....- cme) | eebeegeeeeeene ~eeaes Dec. 738 1939 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Dow ‘GhemiedtCo,. +. ceccese ccs 6 Tank 4,000g 28 73% Steel 37,800 February April Amer. Car & Fdy. 
2 Tank 10,000¢ 32 6% Steel 45,400 March une Amer. Car & Fdy. 
4 Tank 4,000g 28 7% Steel 39,200 August ovember Amer. Car & Fdy. 
5 Tank 8,000¢ a Stee: = yb elas July August General American 
1 = Tank 6,000g Sas” wen June August General American 


For Service in the United States 
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Union Pacific Lightweight 50- 
Ton Box Car. Built at Rail- 
road Company Shops. Under- 
frames Furnished by the 
Mount Vernon Car Company 





Southern Steel Frame Stock 

Car of 40 Tons Capacity. 

Built by the Ralston Steel Car 
Company 


Lehigh & New England 50- 

Ton Hopper Car. Light 

Weight, 45,200 Lb. Builder, 
Bethlehem Stee] Company 


A Lightweight Double-Sheathed 
Box Car, 50 Tons Capacity, Built 
at the Milwaukee Shops, C. M. 
St. P. & P. of Low-Alloy Steel, 
Welded Construction. Light 
Weight, 42,800 Lb. 


Six-Compartment 6, 
000-Gallon Tank 
Car for Transport- 
ing Wine—Welded 
Tank, Lined with 
Lithcote. Builder, 
American Car and 
Foundry Company 
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Covered Hopper Car for 
the Transportation of 
Bulk Commodities. Built 
for the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis by the 
American Car and Foun- 
dry Co. Capacity 70 Tons: 
Light Weight. 51,600 Lb. 








One of an Order of 700 

Hopper Cars of 100,000 Lb. 

capacity, Built by the Gen- 

eral American Transportation 

Corporation for the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio 





Fifty of These Double- 

Sheathed 40-Ton Box Cars 

Were Built for the Maine 

Central by the Magor Car 

Corporation. Light Weight. 
50,300 Lb. 





Alloy-Steel Automobile Box Car 
with Welded Duryea Cushion 
Underframe for the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western. Capacity 
50 Tons: Light Weight, 44,600 
Lb. Built by the Pressed Steel 
Car Company 






40-Ton Box Car for the 
Southern. Light Weight, 44.- 
500 Lb. Built by Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Company 


































Purchaser No. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co........ 2 





Elgin, Joliet & Eastern......... 50 
500 

600 

300 

300 

300 

PGE 4, Sossuass va wee ees ebiee 50 
250 

200 

300 

500 

200 

Ethyl Gasoline Corp.........+.. = 
6 

12 

12 

Great Norther’ <0ss.006ss 00s sen 25 
1,000 

750 

750 

Hercules Powder Co., Inc. ..... 4 
6 

2 

2 

Hooker Electrochemical Co...... : 
1 

1 

| 

6 

Huber Corporation, J. M........ 5 
CEES S ae G'S | en eerie rr 500 
500 

750 

750 

OOS ON SE 6 Ea eee 3 
50 

Lake Terminal «...6.00 +000 550% 100 
Lehigh & New England........ es 
fe 

Lehion Valley, 2.0065 s0ccses00s 500 
Linde Air Products Co.......... 20 
Lone Star Gasoline Co.......... 2 
Louisiana & Arkansas.........- 300 
Louisville & Nashville.......... 600 
; 600 
Maine Central. .....c.ccccccces 252 
, 50 

150 

150 

10 

Merrimac Chemical .......-..+- 1 
Midland Elec. Coal Corp....... ° 5 
Missouri-Illinois (Mo. Pac.).... = 
Missouri Pacific ......+ couse aa | 
Monsanto Chemical Co......0+++ : 
1 

5 

11 

1 

1 

2 

Morrell Refrigerator Car Co..... 100 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Co.. 30 
Newburgh & South Shore....... 100 
New England Alcohol Co.......- i 
New York Central System...... 4 
200 

300 

_ 3,500 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis. : 
2007 

N, Y., New Haven & Hartford.. a 
rf ere ne 1,000 
Norfolk & 1000 
1,250 

20 

North American Car Corp....... 3 
Northern Pacific ........e++-+- 200 
. ‘ 200 
500 

. 500 

100 

500 

Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co. .. 1 
Pacific Fruit Express..........- . 
Pennsylvania ......cccccccseces 1,000 
r 1,000 

500 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co...... : 
| 

4 
Pere Marquette ..........00- -» 1007 
Philadelphia Quartz Co.......... 10 
Phillips Petroleum Co........... ; 
6 

39 





q Leased. 





Class 


Tank 

Cov. Hopper 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Hopper 

Flat 


D. E. Gondola 


Hopper 
Hopper 
Box 

Box 

Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 

Box 

Ore 

Ore 

Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 

Cov. Hopper 
D. S. Box 
D. S. Box 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Flat 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 
Hopper 
Box 

Tank 

Box 
Hopper 
Hopper 
D, S. Box 
D, 5S. Box 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Cov. Hopper 
Tank 
Hopper 

S; S; Box 
Gondola 
Gondola 


Cab.-Ch.-Bag. 


Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 
Refrigerator 
Air Dump 


M. T. Gondola 


Tank 

Cov. Hopper 
D.S, Box 
D.S. Box 


D.S. Auto-Box 


S.C. Hopper 
Cont. Gon. 
Cov, Hopper 
Box 
Caboose 
Coal 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Cabin 
a 

opper 
ag 
D.S. Box 
D.S. Box 
Ballast 
Gondola 
Tank 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 


: Length 
Capacity tt. in. 
60,000 34 8% 
140,000 26 3% 
100,000 48 6 
100,000 34 9 
100,000 34 9 
100,000 34 9 
100,000 34 9 
140,000 50 0 
140,000 65 6 
100,000 33 0% 
100,000 33 0% 
100,000 40 6 
100,000 40 6 
ADjO00. . 20 a 
40,000 eS 
80,000... 
40,000 31 1% 
80,000 34 6% 
16,000g 49 3 
100,000 40 6 
150,000 19 10% 
150,000 19 10% 
6,000g ee 
6,000g ek 
8,000g 
6,000g ; 
5,000¢ s 
8,000g 36 33% 
8,000g 36 3% 
8,000g 36 3% 
8,000¢g 36 3% 
6,000g ° 
GOD0G°  .. 3% 
80,000 45 10% 
80,000 40 6 
80,000 40 6 
100,000 33 0 
100,000 41 0 
180,000 steticts 
140,000 42 0 
140,000 50 6 
100,000 33 0 
140,000 26 35% 
140,000 26 35% 
100,000 31 0 
140,000 40 75% 
100,000 38 1 
100,000 50 6 
100,000 33 0O 
100,000 33 0O 
80,000 40 6 
80,000 50 6 
80,000 41 6 
100,000 41 6 
140,000 26 35% 
110,000 37 3% 
100,000 40 6 
100,000 45 0 
100,000 45 0 
30,000 37 6% 
100,000 oie 
100,000 : 
140,000 * 
100,000 ree 
7,000 32 3 
8,000g 36 3% 
000g 36 6% 
10,000g .... 
80,000 40 
30 Cu. Yd 
140,000 50 6 
8,000g 36 33% 
140,000 25 6 
95,000 50 6 
110,000 50 6 
100,000 50 6 
110,000 31 6 
200,000 46 0 
140,000 29 3 
100,000 40 6 
OAS 34 5% 
100,000 33 0 
110,000 30 11% 
110,000 30 11% 
110,000 30 114 
eaaa 24 1% 
60,000 32 7 
100,000 33 0 
100,000 33 0 
100.000 40 6 
100,000 -40 9 
140,000 40 8 
100,000 41 6 
3,600g .... 
140,000 42 6 
140,000 50 1 
100,000 40 6 
100,000 40 6 
100,000 50 6 
30,000 42 4% 
60,000 34 2 
30,000 42 4% 
4,000g 28 7% 
100,000 40 6 
100,000 36 3% 
100,000 sie! ee 
100,000 40 5 
100,000 40 5 
40,000 .... 
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Construction 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Alloy Steel 

teel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 

Steel Frame 

Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Cocesseesesesee 


re ee 


Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Weld. Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Weight 
65,500 


42,500 
44,736 


77,600 
90,000 
47,500 
48,500 
53,500 
33,500 
65,100 
33,500 
37,000 
38,614 
43,540 
70,000 
70,000 
70,000 


Date of 
order 


June 
October 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
June 
September 
September 
November 
November 
March 
April 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
March 
April 
May 
October 
October 
November 
March 
September 
September 
September 
September 
April 
September 
November 
February 
June 
October 
March 
September 
October 
October 
October 
October 

une 

une 

ay 
ay 

October 
Dec. 738 
August 
April 
April 
April 
February 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
October 
September 
February 
October 
November 
June 
April 
September 
October 
October 
October 
July 
July 
September 
October 
October 
September 
September 
September 
September 
March 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 


September 
September 
September 
January 
September 
September 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
December 





Date of 
delivery 


August 
Apr. ’40 


= "40 
ecember 
December 
Jan. ’40 
Feb. ’40 
Jan. °40 
Aug.-Sept. 
December 
December 
Feb. ’40 
Feb. ’40 
June 
September 
Mar. ’1940 


December 
Jan., 40 
Jan., ’40 
July 

Jan. ’40 
Jan. ”40 
December 
om 40 
July 
December 
1940 

May 
August 
March ’40 
July 
November 
Jan. ’40 
Feb. ’40 
Jan. ’40 
Jan. ’40 
July-Sept. 
July-Sept. 
July-Sept. 
July-Sept. 
March ’40 
1939 
November 
August 
September 
November 
December 
October 
October 
October 
November 
November 
December 
Feb, ’40 
November 
May 
April ’40 
uly 
August 
November 
Dec.-Jan. °40 
December 


September 
September 
Feb.-Mar. ’40 
Feb.-Mar. ’40 
Jan. ’40 
Mar. ’40 
— 
ar. ’40 
April 
Jan, ’40 


*40 


November 
November 
Jan. °40 

December 
Apr. ’40 
June ’40 
February 
October 

October 

December 


Jan. °40 
Jan.-Feb., ’40 


January 6. 1940 





Builder 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Mount Vernon 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Ralston 
Pullman-Standard 
General American 
Youngstown 
Greenville 
Pullman-Standard 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fady. 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 
Bethlehem 

Pressed Steel 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Mount Vernon 
Pullman-Standard 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Bethlehem 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Bethlehem 
Pressed Steel 
Amer, Car & 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Magor 

Magor 

Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Pressed Steel 
Mount Vernon 
Mount Vernon 
Mount Vernon 
Company Shops 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Amer. Car. & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
General American 
Austin-Western 
Magor 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Despatch Shops 
Despatch Shops 
Despatch Shops 
Despatch Shops 
Despatch Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Bethlehem 

Ralston 

Virginia Bridge 
Company Shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
General American 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 


Fdy. 
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Purchaser No 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass ........ 4 
5 
Pittsburgh Steel ..ccccccccccces 6 
Read & Co., Inc., Chas. L....... 2 
Republic Steel Corp. ...... ieee 4 
1 
Royster Guano Co., F. S. ...... 5 
St. Louis-San Francisco........ 5 
9 
4 
- 
St. Louis-South Western........ 100 
56 
; 50 
Seaboard Air Line............. 700 
100 
100 
Seley & Simon, Louis E......... 1 
Semet-Solvay Co. .......ccccce. 1 
J 
7 
2 
5 
1 
20 
a 
: 
Shell Chemical Co. ..........0.. 2 
Shippers’ Car Line............. 3 
8 
63 
7 
1 
160 
10 
1 
1,038 
393 
2 
1 
10 
Southern Acid & Sulpher ..... 2 
SNOUEIIOESES os clus cictevu erase oracle Male: s0 1 
Stauffer Chemical Company..... 3 
1 
Tennessee Central ..........0.. 65 
Tennessee Coal Iron & R. R.... 49 
TRCMAR. PACINO. 6.60.0 ctivces cees 500 
Union Oil Co. of Calif......... 2 
Wniote PACH < vescs codaewwseeciac 2,000 
300 
2,000 
Union. Railtoad Co... < 6cececs ces 60 
40 
10 
Union Starch & Refrigerator Co. 5 
Wen Dank Car Co... o< sss) 100 
United Carbon Co. EN Cesc caso 10 
10 
Onited States Navy Dept........ 4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
15 
8 
10 
1 
6 
2 
2 
17 
So Sugat Cotpies. cscese ces 20 
United States War Dept. .......6<< 25 
50 
47 
3 
1 
Utah: ‘Conserv Cons... ocsiccsccecs 200 
Virginia Smelting Co. ......... 1 
NMIGSHEN Soe wcrc sco oc e's cee e's -.. 1,000 
Widhaslle case wo caiicodecescoewac 35 
Western Maryland eda caeccawes 100 
10 
500 
500 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co........ LH 
1 
Wheeling & Lake Erie.......... 400 
100 
200 
White Pass & Yukon........... 1 
ite, 2 Central (M. St. P. & 
We Ras sieve oir aie eal edes 100 
100 
‘eolaniees & Northern........ 100 
Purchaser No. 
Aluminum Co. of America...... 50 
: 2 
Argentine State Railways....... 200 





Class 


Tank 

M. U. Tank 
Bloom Car 
Tank 


' Air Dump 


Cinder Pot 
Tank 


Auto , 
Gen. Service 
at 


- Automobile 


Box 
Flat 
Hopper 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank | 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
M. U. 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Cov. Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 
Tank 
Box 
Tank 
Ee 

opper 

Ore 
S. S. Box 
Tank 
Box 
Flat 
Box 
Dump 
Air Dump 
Caboose 
Tank 
Tank 
Cov. Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 


Tank 


Flat 
Gondola 
Box 
Hopper 
Flat 
Flat 
BD. S. Box 
Flat 
Cane 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Flat 
Ore 
Tank 
Hopper 
Caboose 
D. E. Gon, 
Flat 
= 
opper 
Log. Cars 
Log. Cars 
Caboose 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Box 
Gondola 


Auto 
Flat 
Gondola 


Class 


Dump 
Flat 
Tank 


Capacity 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


140,000 
140,000 


eee eee 


100,000 
60,000 


100,000 
100,000 
140,000 


Capacity 


45,000 
45,000 


eeeeee 


Length 


ft. in. 


"31°11% 


7% 
30 7% 
38 3% 


es 
o 
AANA: 


29 
29 


rer oe 
o + Gwe © o 


45 10% 


> 
wn 
__ 
oO 
~ 

[) 


> 
—) 
° 
We ADDONANAONOWOSCO: 
EN 


Ww 
‘© 
ee 


x 


Length 
ft. in. 


20 0 
23 4 
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Construction 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel 


Pewee eer reeee 


St. Underframe 
Steel 

St. Underframe 
teel 

St. Underfraine 
teel 

St. Underframe 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 

St. Underframe 

St. Underframe 
Steel 


Steel 

St. Underframe 
Steel 
Steel 


Construction 


Steel 
Steel 


eee ee ee 


Weight 


eeeee 


52,194 


114,600 
44,100 
38,100 
51,000 
45,000 
38,800 
44,200 
45,000 
37,820 
36,000 
36,000 
44,400 


setae 


22,000 


53, 000 


United States—Export 


Weight 


30,650 
16,500 


Date of 
order 


Tanuary 
December 
September 

October 
April 

July 
September 
19 


1939 
October 
October 
Outober 
February 
February 
May 
June 
June 
June 
August 
October 
October 
November 
October 
October 


hoe 
September 
February 
October 
September 
October 
August 
February 

pril 
September 
October 
October 
March 
November 
September 
March 
April 
Dec. 738 
January 
February 
February 
April 
April 
September 
October 
October 
October 
October 
April 
September 
September 
October 
June 
October 
October 
October 
October 
Dec. ’38 
October 
September 
September 
April 
July 
qaly 

une 
1939 
1939 
February 
September 
September 


October 
September 


August 
August 
November 


Date of 
order 


September 
September 
November 


Date of 
delivery 


J anuary 
Feb., 
December 
December 
September 
October 
October 
February 
December 
September 
Oct.-Dec. 


= 


August 
September 
December 
December 


April "40 
April °40 
September 
Feb., ’40 
Feb. ’40 
May 
June 

1939 


December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
une 

an. °40 
an. °40 
1940 
September 
December 
December 
740 


i 40 
ay 740 
September 
October 
October 
December 
Sept.-Oct. 


April 
Nov.-Dec. 
December 
December 
Jan. °40 


December 
December 
March °40 


Date of 
delivery 


1940 
1940 


Builder 


General American 
General American 
Pressed Steel 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
General American 
Company Shops. 
Company Shops. 
Company Shops. 
Company Shops. 
Company Shops. 
Company Shops. 
Company Shops. 
Company Shops. 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Bethlehem 

Amer. Car & Fay. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy 


General American 
Pullman-Standard 
General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Mount Vernon 
General American 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Differential 

Magor 

Greenville _ 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Greenville 
Haffner-Thrall 
Greenville 

Magor 

Greenville 
Haffner-Thrall 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & 
Amer. Car & 
Amer. Car & 
Amer. Car & 
Greenville 
Greenville 
Greenville 
Haffner-Thrall 
Magor 

aa. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Bethlehem 

Pressed Steel 
General American 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Greenville 
Greenville 

Pressed Steel 
Bethlehem 

Company Shops 
Union St. & Rail 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Ralston 
Pullman-Standard 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Magor 


Builder 


Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
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Length Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity ft. in. Construction Weight order delivery Builder 
Central Rys. of Brazil.......... 250 Box To 9 Ne. RG. |” Gane ae ee 38,195 i a RS Pullman-Standard 
150 §Flat DRED, WEN Bo, ee pte es bene s 32,507 Gproner =. SAS kee Pullman-Standard 
100 Gondola RSeere Oe RS as news scdun. 44,283 OBOE ke arae't Pullman-Standard 
100 = Filat ,000 Sa a tal eoe weet det eva sina ak eee ee | baaiek ens Amer. Car & Fdy. 
200 x 60,000 ee Oren kis nee Amer. Car & Fdy, 
q ated ‘ 200 Gondola I cus cuts = |! (ashes acces cise) a restate OCCOMeE <5 | ale atte ete Amer. Car & Fdy. 
F. C. de Antioquia (Colombia)... 30 Box 60,000 33 10 Steel 21,550 September December Pressed Steel 
F, C. Elec. al Pacifico (Costa Rica) 50 OD. S. Box 74,500 35 0 Steel Frame 30,648 July October Magor 
Intern. Rys. of Central America 5 Tank 7,500g 36 3 Steel 37,415 July September Magor 
Koppel (Phil.) Inc (Manila).... 2 Gondola 40,000 31 0 Steel Frame 15,200 April July Pressed Steel 
wo A ee ee 50 Box 66,120 35 11% Steel 31,625 June September Pressed Steel 
O. peitiep & Sons Co. (S. A.).. 10 Flat 40,000 26 3 Steel 14,900 January February Pressed Steel 
United ruit Company (Costa 
MED ack hak shone es ese cc 77_—«*Fiat SOOO) oe Sa) (> aipbicubeinlatee rea sare DRCEMber  . -ascs.05' 6% Magor 
Canada 
Date of Date of : 
Purchaser No Class Capacity ft. in. Construction Weight order delivery Builder 
Canadian ‘General Transit Co..... 2 Tank 6,400g 28 10% Steel 40,500 January February Can, Car & Fdy. 
3 6 Tank 7,000g 30 5 Steel 44,150 March ay Can, Car & Fdy. 
6 Tank 7,000g 30 5 Steel 44,150 September November Can, Car & Fdy. 
1 Tank 4,150g 28 10% Steel 41,200 September December Can, Car & Fdy. 
3 Tank 7,000g 30 5 Steel 44,150 October December Can, Car & Fdy. 
10 Tank 7,000g 30 5 Steel 44,150 October December Can, Car & Fdy. 
4 Tank 4,200g 28 6 Steel 37,700 October December Can, Car & Fdy. 
; : 1 Tank 11,410g 40 0% Steel 37,700 October December Can, Car & Fdy. 
ee 600 S. S. Box 80,000 40 6 Steel 43,600 March May-June Can. Car & Fdy. 
625 S. S. Box 80,000 40 6 Steel 44,200 March June-Aug. Eastern Car 
725 + #D.-:S. Box 80,000 40 6 Steel 44,500 March May-July National Steel 
100 = Refrigerator 80,000 40 0 Steel 70,200 March Oct.-Mar. ’40 Company Shops 
25 Caboose 80.010 29 2 St. Underframe 43,900 March Oct.-Dec. Company Shops 
500 ~=Fiat 100,000 52 0 Steel 45,000 October CAlbeeree Can. Car & Fdy. 
1,100 S. S. Box 80,000 40 6 Steel 43,350 October 1940 Can. Car & Fdy. 
1,075 S. S. Box 80.000 40 6 Steel 43,500 October 1940 Eastern Car 
\ ’ 590 D.S. Box 80,000 40 6 Steel 44,000 October Jan. ’40 National Steel 
Canadian Pacthie® «0.00.65 60000% 500 D.S. Box 80,000 40 6 weet 0! Saas October 940 National Steel 
500 D. S. Box 80,000 40 6 Steel 44,200 October 1940 Can, Car & Fay. 
200 ~—sCvfRefrrigerator 80,000 39 4 Sieel arccss October 1940 National Steel 
. : 100 Dz. S. Auto 80,000 40 45/x6 Steel 48,480 October 1940 Can. Car & Fdy. 
International Nickel Co.......... 20 Ore 160,000 23 2 Steel 47,300 January April Can. Car & Fdy. 
Shell Oil Co.......sccsccceeeee 1 Tank 10,500g 37 0 Steel 76,660 June August Can. Car & Fdy. 
Sydne & Louisburg.......... _- 200 Hopper 125,000 30 0% Steel 41,000 September May ’40 Eastern Car 
Temiskanning & Northern Ontario 50 Ballast 150,000 43 6 Steel 54,000 January May National Steel 
Canada — Export 
. Length Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity ft. in. Construction Weight order delivery Builder 
Millom & Askam Hematite Ir. 
CO, CEENE.) ocosnscenspecccas 6 Rail Cars 60,000 30 0 St. Underframe 25,300 April june Can. Car & Fdy. 
Trinadad Government .......... 60 Open Wagon 20,000 17 9% St. Underframe 12,500 January ebruary Can. Car & Fdy. 








A Billion Dollars 
of Railway Buying 
(Continued from page 57) 


13 per cent, from the total on November 1, 1938, and 
a decline of $25,092,000 or 34 per cent than the total 
on April 1, 1938, when crosstie stocks were the highest 
in four years. 

Miscellaneous material on hand November 1 was ap- 
proximately one per cent less than the corresponding 
inventory a year previous and approximately $47,466,- 
000, or 19 per cent, below December 31, 1936, when 
these stocks were at their peak. It follows from this 
that the large volume of purchasing by the railroads 
during the last six months of 1939 has as yet caused 
no accumulation of unused material in the aggregate, 
as was the case in 1937 but that inventories in the 
aggregate are substantially lower than at any time during 
the past year. 

Compared with November 1, 1938, storehouse stocks 
on November 1, 1939, were increased 66 per cent on the 
Colorado and Southern, 13 per cent on the Erie, 14 per 
cent on the Great Northern, 25 per cent on the Lake 
Superior & Ishpeming, 26 per cent on the Lehigh & 
New England, 5 per cent on the Lehigh Valley, 21 per 
cent on the Missouri & Arkansas, 15 per cent on the 
Montour, 18 per cent on the Pere Marquette, 26 per 
cent on the St. Louis Southwestern, 6 per cent on the 
Seaboard Air Line, 20 per cent on the Southern and 
7 per cent on the Spokane, Portland & Seattle. How- 
ever, they declined 10 per cent on the Santa Fe, 24 per 
cent on the Central of Vermont, 26 per cent on the 
Chicago & Illinois Midland, 6 per cent on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, 7 per cent on the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, 17 per cent on the Detroit, Toledo & 





Ironton, 24 per cent on the Illinois Central, 11 per cent 
on the Northern Pacific, 20 per cent on the Reading, 11 
per cent on the St. Louis-San Francisco, 7 per cent on 
the Union Pacific, 23 per cent on the Western Pacific 
and 10 per cent on the Western Maryland. 

Materials, exclusive of fuel, received by the Class I 
railroads in 1939 were equal to approximately 12.5 per 
cent of gross operating revenues. The corresponding 
ratio was 9.8 per cent in 1938, 16.7 per cent in 1937, 
13.3 per cent in 1936, 10.6 per cent in 1935, 12.0 per 
cent in 1934, 8.6 per cent in 1933 and 1932, 10.8 per 
cent in 1931, 13.8 per cent in 1930 and 15.7 per cent 
in 1929 and previous years. The relation between pur- 
chases and revenues has been applied as a measure of 
deferred buying and an indicator of the extent to which 
the railroads are catching up with it or falling behind, 
on the assumption that while less material is required by 
the railroads in periods of light traffic than in periods of 
heavy traffic, the purchases of materials which are re- 
quired for adequate maintenance should bear a reason- 
ably constant relation to revenues. After adjusting for 
changing prices, it has been computed that in the period 
prior to 1937 the railroads spent approximately $755,- 
000,000 less in the aggregate for materials, exclusive of 
equipment and fuel, than would have been spent if they 
had consistently appropriated as much per dollar of their 
operating revenues each year as in 1929. By the same 
reasoning, they spent $57,000,000 more in the first eight 
months of 1937 than would have been spent under the 
rate of buying in 1929 but this was reduced to an all- 
year total of $22,000,000 by declines in the last four 
months of 1937. By the same reasoning the railroads 
fell behind approximately $200,000,000 during 1938 and 
$100,000,000 in 1939 (excluding undelivered materials), 
with the result that an indicated total of deferred buying 
now exists of approximately $1,000,000,000. 














Passenger-Train Cars Ordered 


in 1939 


Total of 325 cars purchased shows gain of 20 per cent over 1938; 
export field shows marked improvement 


By Frank W. Kraeger 
Associate Editor 


MERICAN car builders and shops received do- 

mestic orders for a total of 325 passenger-train 

cars during 1939, an increase of 20 per cent as 
compared with the number ordered during 1938. 

This total includes all revenue passenger-train cars, 
including separate members of articulated units, except 
those containing power plants, which are listed and 
totaled separately as rail-motor cars. Orders were placed 
during 1939 for 3 of the latter, as compared with 12 
units purchased in 1938. So-called “cars” devoted en- 
tirely to the housing of power plant facilities‘and classed 





Table I—Passenger-Train Car Orders in 1939 


Kor service im the United Statéesc.cis cso s.ccc ccc cc vesccetevencses 325 
For export frome the United: Stated. 5266. occ eee eee re denenctes 28 
For service in Canada and export from Canada..................0. 87 


Grand total 





as non-revenue, are listed under “locomotives” elsewhere 
in this issue. 
Only one of the cars purchased this year was ordered 





Table II—Orders for Passenger-Train Cars 1929-1939 


Us. . 
Year Domestic Export Canadian Total 
OOO Fat Se. Lae ea 2,303 33 122 2,458 
) (ane ae en eee 667 15 203 885 
OLS health aa et OS eer Ie 11 21 11 43 
LOR RN he ae eee 39 we é 39 
BOGS cea shieen eens 6 “a nae 6 
BOSE ar a gig te Pd ne 388 15 N: 403 
BIS Se avant Serge re 91* A 16 107* 
R996 eens ooh ae, 307T oe 10 3177 
03 Fes ea ce ae Bee tan 829 AY 99 928 
MOSS: Sar semneh ae cs 269 os 24 293 
BOGS Sean cy, ois g 325 28 87 (Inc. Exp.) 440 


. * Revised to include 28 body units of articulated or partially-articulated 
rains, 


t Includes 102 body units of articulated or partially-articulated trains. 





from a railroad company shop. In 1938, carrier shops 
booked orders for 30 per cent of the total purchased. 

Foreign orders for 28 passenger-train cars were 
placed with American builders during 1939, thus ending 
a four-year period of complete inactivity in this field. 





Table III—Passenger-Train Cars Built 1929-1939 


U.S 
Year Domestic Export Canadian Total 
BO c-celdwacles cute ae de 1,254 26 162 1,436 
RG see caewec eadeeus 1,264 40 210 1,514 
iO. | ERR ice ee 198 21 66 285 
BOE a kde Oe csardawes 39 Pe wen 39 
BOGS niacianedenenaeous 6 =f awe 6 
PEs ciccireSacuwenasa 268 15 ree 283 
GG) vccncacntaeaeens 197 ea ae 197 
Owe. ch ccwawedetenue 142 wa 10 152 
i re ree 664 ais 70 734 
MEN Mute cikene deena 264 = 38 302 
BOGUS cetedtehacnets 194 27 (Inc. Export) 221 








For the third successive year, no rail-motor cars were 
ordered from abroad. 

Canadian builders and shops received orders during 
the year for 87 cars, of which 12 were for export, a 
volume which is more than three-and-a-half times the 
Canadian total for 1938 and exceeds that of any year 
since 1930, except 1937. 

Passenger-train cars built in the United States for 
domestic service, as distinguished from those ordered, 
totaled 194, as compared with 264 cars turned out in 
1938. No cars for export were built during 1939, making 
the fifth successive year of inactivity in production for 
export. Canadian builders completed 27 cars during the 
year, of which 12 were for export, as compared with 
38 in 1938. 

The accompanying lists of orders, amplifying the sum- 
mary tables also published herewith, have been com- 








¥ 


piled in the usual way. Returns from railroads were builders, largely through the courtesy of the American 
checked against lists of orders, supplied by the car 
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Purchaser 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Atlantic Coast Line 


Chicago & North Western 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Delaware & Hudson 


Passenger-Train Car Orders in 1939 


For Service in the United States 


ee ey 


ey 


Florida East Coast........... So 


Great. Northern 


ee 


Gee WRUOy. 6.6 Sideweerecsussneawes 


Missouri Pacific 


New York Central System 


Pennsylvania 


Pullman Company 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. . 


Seaboard Air Line 


Southern Pacific 


| 


ee ee) 


AC 


MiNnwinw Weed 


ANnWeUMUUDE dt tetetto 
PPrPprp> 
AAAAAN 


AC—Indicates cars are air-conditioned. . . 
t—Body units of articulated or partially articulated trains, 


United States—Export 


Purchaser 


Companhia dos 


Caminhos 


de 


ee Ae ee eer roe 


Int. Rys. of Central Amer. (Guatemala) 


* Not included in totdl. 


Class 
Bag.-Chair 
Bag.-Dorm.-Ch. 
Chair-Obs. 
Club-Lounge 
Lunch Ctr.-Din. 
Diner 
Postal 
Club Chair 
Coach 
Coach 
P. & B.-Dorm. 
Coach 
Coach 
Diner 
Obs.-Tav. 
Tav.-Lounge 
Coach 
Coach 
Diner 
Parlor 
gosren-Gihe. 

aggage 
Bag. & Mail 
Coach 
Diner-Lounge 


eeeeeerece 


Bag. & Mail 
Baggage 
Coach- Mail 
Coach 

Diner 

Coach 

Coach 
Coach-Host. 
Diner 
Bag.-Dorm. 
Bag.-Dorm. 
Tavern Lounge 
Coach 
Mail-Bag. 
Coach 
Parlor-Obs, 
Coach 

Coach 
Mail-Storage 
Mail & Bag. 
Coach 

Coach 
Din.-Bar.-L 
Parlor-Obs. 
Coach 

Coach 

Diner 

Diner 

Diner 

Coach 

Coach 
Sleeping 
Bag.-Exp. 
Coach-Bag. 
Diner 

Coach 
Coach-Tavern 
Coach-Obs. 
Diner-Lounge 
Chair-Bag. 
Coffee 
Kitchen 
Diner 
Parlor-Obs, 
Parlor 
Tavern 
Chair 

Chair (Men) 
Chair (Women) 


Class 


Coach 
Coach 
Bag.-Coach 
Coach-Din. 
Coach-Din. 
Business 
Baggage 
Coach 
Coach 


Ft. 


Length 
Ft. In. 





Length 
I 


n. 


1 


6 
6 
1 
6 
4 
4 
1% 
8 
0 
8 


oS: NOWMSDOWMOSOSO: 


et 
ASDSWMOHONUIANRSOSCOCSCSSWOCMMO 
Ws 


SCOSSSSBOSOASSSSCSSSSS* BWOHANDNADHOAAH 
nN 


10% 
10% 
10% 
10% 
10% 


0 
0 


Seating 
Capacity 


Seating 
Capacity 


58 


Weight 
102,455 
104,406 
102,967 
105,390 
117,577 
117,007 

85,174 
100,200 
103,100 
107,500 
105,750 
106,800 
113,800 
105,900 
120,600 
113,600 
113,700 
125,100 
112,900 
114,500 

85,650 

88,780 
102,745 
118,200 


eecees 


92,041 
93,679 


Weight 


eeeeee 
eereee 
eeeere 
eeeeee 


Date of 
Order 


July 
July 


uly 
une 
ovember 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
January 
oni 
anuary 
January 
January 
January 
September 
September 
September 
September 
1939 
September 
June 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
July 


uly 
uly 
uly 


July 
ie 

uly 
November 
November 
November 
March 
March 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
March 
January 
January 
Dec., ’38 
January 
March 


December 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 


Date of 
Order 


September 
September 
September 
September 
September 


Date of 
Delivery 
Feb., ’40 
Feb., ’40 
Feb., ’40 
Feb., °40 
Feb., ’40 
Feb., ’40 
" 40 
an., 740 
1940 

December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 


1940 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
November 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
1940 
November 
October 
Feb., 40 
Feb., ’40 
Feb., ’40 
Feb., °40 
Feb., ’40 
Feb., °40 
December 
June 
August 
August 
August 
November 
December 


November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 


eee eaeee 
ee eeeere 
ee teeeee 
eee eeeee 
ee 
ee eeeene 
ee eeeeee 


Date of 
Delivery 


eee ewene 
sete wene 
eer eeeee 
eeeeesee 


Builder 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Budd 

Budd 

Pacific Ry. Equip. 
Budd 


Budd 


Budd 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Budd 
Budd 


Company Shops 
Pacific Ry. Equip. 
Budd 

Budd 

Budd 

Budd 

Budd 

Amer. Car & Fdy, 
Budd 

Budd 

Budd 

Budd 

Budd 

Budd ; 
Pacific Ry. Equip. 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Budd 

Budd 


Budd 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Budd 
Budd 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Budd 
Budd 
Budd 
Budd 
Budd 


Budd 

Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Builder 


Budd 
Budd 
Budd 


Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 








wmRoTrnrm 
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Six Coaches of This Design Were Built for the Delaware & Hudson 
by the American Car and Foundry Co. Light Weight 112,920 Lb. 





Stainless Steel 60-Passenger 
Coach for the Florida East 
Coast “Henry M. Flagler,” 
Built by Edw. G. Budd Man- 
ufacturing Company. Light 
Weight 105.750 Lb. 














One of Five Aluminum-Alloy Dining Cars Built for the Pennsylvania 
by Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Light Weight 113,300 Lb. 





One of Four Coaches for 
Use in Motor Train Service 
on the Southern. Built by 
the St. Louis Car Company 
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Canada 
Length Seating Date of Date of f 
Purchaser No. Class Ft. In. Capacity Weight Order Delivery Builder 
Castatign: Pine). i's ss'vkss'ene ssa 5 Mail & ; 73. 6. - oe 151,700 March uly Can. Car & Fdy. 
10 Baggage ~~ 93:56 yh 143,500 March } une-July Can. Car & Fdy. 
50 Box-Bag. 40 8% ae 48,200 March June Can, Car & Fdy. 
CaBatinn Patil = 2.5550 sic'ss osv anes owen 10 Mail & Exp. 73 10% Sin. | Satan October April, ’40 National Steel 
Canada—Export 
Length Seating Date of Date of 
; Purchaser No. Class Ft. 4 Capacity Weight Order Delivery Builder 
Trinidad Government .............0.. 4 1st & 3rd Cl. Cch, 64 3 So 64,200 August November Can. Car & Fdy, 
8 3rd Cl. Coach 64 3 ae 62,850 August November Can. Car & Fdy. 
For Service in the United States 
jae of 
Type of Horse- Seating Bagg. Compt. ‘ . 
Read No. ower Plant Power Capacity Ft. In. Weight Builder ‘ 
RAUIEK ODED MME S 558s 555 oso wraie eta is avo wens 1 Gasoline 101 Ae i7 6 11,800 Evans Products Co. 
New York, Susquehanna & Western.......... 2 Oil Engine 275 80 oe ae 68,000 Ag — 











Electrical Benchmarks 
(Continued from page 28) 


each of its three passenger-carrying cars. They consist 
of 69 hp. Diesel engines, direct-connected to 30-kw. 
generators, mounted under the car. They supply heat- 
ing, cooling, lighting and all auxiliary requirements, mak- 
ing each car a completely independent unit. Heat is 
derived both from the generator output and the engine 
cooling water. 

Propane-fueled engines driving 74 kw. electric gen- 
erators are now used on the North Western’s “400”, on 
the most recently equipped Rock Island “Rockets” and 
on a number of private cars to furnish individual electric 
power supply. Identical 20-hp. engines drive compres- 
sors for air conditioning, the two units meeting all re- 
quirements except heating. 






















Train Communication Systems 


During the year reports were made available cover- 
ing tests on three types of communication systems, for 
use between head and rear ends of long freight trains 
and between trains on adjacent tracks and wayside 
points. One of these systems employs earth currents, 
another consists of a short-wave radio system and the 
third operates through the track rails shunted through 
an impedence coupling by a wayside wire. All are 
capable of carrying clear telephonic communication. (Re- 
port of Committee on Radio and Communication Sys- 
tems, Electrical Section, Mechanical Division V, A. A. 
R., 1939). 


Transmissions for Diesel Locomotives 


Interest has been shown in hydraulic transmissions, 
and one of the several recently developed types has been 
applied to a 70-ton, 400-hp. Diesel-powered switcher 
and to a 44-ton, 340-hp. switcher. The electrical manu- 
facturers have announced that new, inexpensive electrical 
transmission have made it possible to meet competition 
successfully with mechanical drive for small Diesel 
locomotives. 


Air Conditioning 







The air conditioning of passenger cars continues at a 
somewhat lower rate than in recent years, most of the 
applications being made to new equipment. 





A new field was opened by the Union Pacific, when it 
air-conditioned its 12-story general office building, at 
Omaha, Neb. (Railway Age, July 29, 1939, page 170). 


Electric Brake Control and Electric Pumping 


During the past year two types of automatic electric- 
brake control were introduced. One was tested on the 
Great Northern and the Chicago Burlington & Quincy, 
and the other was installed to control the disc-type brakes 
on the Burlington’s “General Pershing”. Both serve 
to prevent slid-flat wheels and to increase braking ef- 
ficiency. (Railway Age, February 4, 1939, page 232— 
Railway Age, April 29, 1939, page 727). 

The first installation involving the use of vertical 
turbine pumps for railroad fire service was applied by 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific for the protection 
of its terminal grain elevators C and D at 93rd street, 
and Harbor avenue, in South Chicago, Ill. A fall in 
pressure on one pump, due to increased demand, auto- 
matically causes the other to act. 


































Photo by Information Bureau of Switzerland 
An Electrically-Hauled Freight on' the Swiss Federal System 
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In Modern Signaling Con- 
struction Practices, the 
Cases or Boards are Wired 
at Headquarters, and Sig- 
nals are Assembled and 
Mounted as Complete Units 


Signaling Construction Increases 


Decrease in interlocking offset by growth in crossing protection 
and automatic block—Good prospects for 1940 


By John H. Dunn 


Signaling Editor 


IGNALING construction in the United States and 
Canada during 1939 exceeded that for the preced- 
ing year by a small margin, a total of 5,017 units 

of equipment being installed as compared with 4,940 in 
1938. The 1939 totals exceed those for the years 1932 
to 1936 inclusive, the low in recent years being 2,837 
units in 1932, while the peak was 17,499 units in 1930. 

The major decrease for 1939 was in interlockings. 
Several large plants, such as the two on the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland bridge project and the two at the Los 
Angeles Union Passenger Terminal, were practically 
completed in 1938 and were included in the totals for 
that year. No large interlockings of comparable size 
were constructed during 1939. To offset this reduction, 
increases were shown in automatic block signaling, high- 
Way crossing protection, spring switches and automatic 
interlockings. 

From the standpoint of the. manufacturer of signaling 
equipment, business was exceedingly dull during the 
early months of 1939, but increased rapidly during the 
remainder of the year. Field construction was started 
on several large projects of automatic block signaling 
and cab signaling, such as on the Norfolk & Western 
and the Pennsylvania, which are not yet completed. Also 
during the last six months of the year, orders were 
placed for considerable equipment to be used for replace- 
ments. Therefore, considering totals, a great deal more 
signaling apparatus was manufactured in 1939 than in 
93%. Furthermore, a considerable volume of new sig- 
naling is planned and authorized for 1940. This includes 
several extensive centralized traffic control projects, new 
automatic signaling on extended mileages and a few 





sizable interlockings. Prospects, therefore, seem to be 
favorable for a decided increase in signaling facilities to 
be completed and placed in service during 1940. 


Automatic Block Increased 


During 1939, automatic block signaling was placed in 
service on 421 miles of single track, 141.6 miles of 
double track and 6.5 miles of three track lines, totaling 
723.7 track miles, an increase of 148.7 miles over that 





Comparison of Annual Signal Construction 
7—Number of Units—, 
Type of Installation 1938 1939 


AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALS .........+:.. 674 879 
HIGHWAY CROSSING SIGNALS ............- 1,995 2,385 
INTERLOCKINGS 
Signals and switches new plants ........+++-. 1,175 396T 
Signals and switches added at rebuilt plants ... 185 545 
Signals at automatic plants ........cccsceess 41 96 
REMOTE AND CENTRALIZED 
TRAFFIC CONTROL 
Sa OO ON kee dewns hi deee' aa eee 579 
CENTRALIZED TRAFFIC CONTROL 
SNE SUN CUE cid cadececscdavcasetus “es 160 
SPRING SWITCHES 
Be ECCT COCO CCTCPCCCLO ECC CCT 132 ‘ 222 
Mechanical facing-point locks .............s-. 20 104 
Signals installed at spring switches ........... 95 228 
CAM ECA MUES: 6 dededuueessiuesdandenuneca 44 2 
EMME 6 ola eaakacdaan wine wanegeweeaa 4,940 5,017 





t Figure for 1939 includes units in remotely controlled plants which for 
1938 were included with centralized traffic control. 





for the previous year. A total of 879 automatic signals 
were installed in 1939 as compared with 674 in 1938. 
In addition, some large projects have been under con- 
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struction for several months, but are not included in the 
totals as being completed. The year 1939 gave support 
to a previous statement that considerable mileage remains 
to be signaled—approximately 6,000 miles—on which 
the volume of traffic and high train speeds justify the 
protection and improvement in train operation which can 
be effected by signaling. Examples of such projects in- 
stalled in 1939 include automatic block signaling placed 
in service on the Wabash between Foristell, Mo. and 
Salisbury, including 111.5 miles of single and 7.0 miles 
of double track, while the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific installed signaling on 72.8 miles of single track 
between Allerton, Iowa and Des Moines. A consider- 
able number of projects, ranging from 20 to 35. miles, 
also are shown in the tables, including 31.7 miles of 
single track on the Baltimore & Ohio, 20 miles of double 
track on the Chesapeake & Ohio, 21.6 of single track 
on the Missouri Pacific and 31.5 miles of single track 
on the St. Louis-San Francisco. 

On account of the introduction of-new types of inter- 
locking control systems, a statement of the number of 





The Interlocking on the St. Louis Municipal Bridge was the Largest 
Project of this Character Installed in 1939 


levers has lost significance as a measure of the equip- 
ment installed in a plant. For example, the operation 
of two buttons now controls the signals and switches 
in an entire route. _When compiling the data for the 
route-control, entrance-exit, push-button plants installed 


Interlockings Constructed in 1939, Including Also Remotely 
Controlled Plants 
No. of Switches 
and Derails 
Operated by 


= 
5 oh gg 
E al S &. ge 
> of S 5.0 
a ae om & ae 
$ se ‘Es § Fy 
= a YS — 
Location and Type 3 am o's & $8 
Road of Control Machine a ZO Bw, ge sO 
Manual control using levers with 
mechanical locking 
NEW 
Pe Oe Oe | |e Ce ers Union 12 re 
ey 2 Ore Moundville, W. Va. (TL) . Union 4 es 
a . RPE Gamebridge, RONG. 5.5 cee A 2 2 
ie ee es. Asmpurn, Ti, (TL). os oc. Union 14 vs 
Coe assesses Cran, Ont. (SW T 
Sig ae eee Union 4 1 
Cc. & W. I om Re S|) re Union 14 
Se 2” a New York, 5 DERG SENS Union 10 eS 9 
PRON, occone RC N. (TL ) .... Union 12 2 11 


T.Gity; N. %. bie ah deve iot ete Cnion 13 a 6 
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Interlockings Constructed in 1939, Including Also Remotely 
Controlled Plants—(Cont'd) 


Location and Type 
Road of Control Machine 
Manual control using levers with 
mechanical locking 
NEW 


Manufacturer 


GIs civics sates John Sevier, Tenn. (TL)..G.R.S. 


POPARION, WV Ae os 05:58 8) sve ois 0 0s 


REBUILT 


AMGe Boies Falling Creek, Va.j..... Union 
Derrair TC, Gast eck 0.5%: Union 


Ess oc MERIT cease pice Si Stee ce Union 
Milwaukee, Wis.t i 

Ba! ae 1... ae tay) arate 
5). Res & L. Jct. Yt. 


D 
1 Ns : 
ij ao Ee Spotisville Ky. 7 Patho “ne 


saratton; ORIG? «ccs ces 
Aenmore. WEE 6 6.9:0°5 00:05 050 J 
Cold Springs, Ohiof 
GIOVOE, THOS occ. 00-05-0 8 
Bellefontaine, Ohiot 
Os ac os ae Philadelphia, Pa.f ....... 
Rockville, Past siscecccss 
Avpone, (Pav C1). os cccs a 

Vee. Faas Srey: Mulbefry, pet (2) 
Sanford, N. C.t (2) . 
Darlington, STE os, Se 
ales West Oakland, Cal. rr: 
Fruitvale, Cal. T 
Alameda, Catt, .ccsiwens 
Los Angeles, Cal.7 . 


ease IEW NGC os sicccccss wees 
INGW MOI sss ccccceeecs 


Manual control using miniature levers 
or push buttons with no mechanical 
locking but with circuit interlocking 


NEW 
B. & M Si MEIMOEY,, MING ENS. rere csevescescee Union 
Portsmouth, N. H. ....... Union 
ACG Si areie's clare St. Johns, "Que. hccelentonts Union 
CO. 65:<06 BAMUBOY. NES 6 ociclecsieccen Union 

. M. St. 

PR P..... sturtevant, Wis; ......0s% Union 
RIG pcos been Gulf Summit, N.Y. ....% Union 

ONIGOONL GIN. Vi ay:0 o:s:0006 Union 
Everett, Wash. ... G.R.S. 
New Rockford, N. dD. «0:0 Gus. 
GOH paesnioc Oakland. “Gal, osc. ses ses 2kS. 
| OS 2S AE Memphis ‘RS SE G.R.S. 
MOP. owes ce Cale FCt., WO: o.356003 tic G.R.S 
N. Y..C. & ; 
See roti. fe) Ge a BO OOC Union 
North East, Ue iar Union 
PEATNAS 34)64:00% Columbus, ‘Ohio . qisieieie o's Union 
es Sees St. Louis Mun. Bridge ...G.R.S. 
Wc. aise areele Tos “Angeles; (Cal. ..36.5. G.R.S. 
REBUILT 
en rr a Bloomville, Ohio ........ Union 
Bernice, TG is... 6 vc ees Union 
Brownstown, IIll.t ........ Union 
AUTOMATIC INTERLOCKINGS 
CRs T. 

i eon Med Ora, ANON. o56ciesos ws ss 5 Union 
C. & S........Walsenburg, Colo. .......G.R.S. 
GON. o0sc0s + BIMESRR, SWOABR.. 0 c:0.0.6 6s och teo. 

EBMONG WASH o:5,6:5.0.06 0-5. G.R.S 
Minneapolis, Minn. .......G.R.S 
G: M.-& N..<. Jackson: (Penns . os osiscces Union 
M. & St. L... Chaska, Minn. ........... ae 
Montgomery, Minn. ... 56 
POLS Y,, AUN. ine 006 0:6 0-58 
M: S. 2; 

S. S. M.... Medina Jct. Wiss. o/s. 60:0 Ss 
1 ES are Presley UCis ALK: <ca0:+ 30 G.R.S. 
1s Re eink OE Ceele Fct., Que. sess. ea G.R.S. 
St: ue8. F...<Rseral Os 56 cise ecdiorsieees Union 
SS WAS iianis vss a EO IS nia aic'e ara Union 

LES a ae ORO oU. Union 
Hawthorne, Fla. Sys lniclorneta ote Union 
| O fk Ca Se Hanover isan: «ses e soe Union 
Salt Lake City, Utah ....Union 


TL Table levers with mechanical locking. 
{7 Rebuilt, listing units added. 





No. of Signal 
Operating Units 
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(1) Control transferred, no signals or switches added. 
(2) Hand-operated mechanical lever with electric locks controls signals. 


(3) Smash boards. 
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in 1938, it was necessary to use the numbers of opera- 


tive signal units and switch machines involved. As shown 
in the accompanying table, the data for the remainder 
of the interlockings installed in 1938 have been converted 
to this new basis, and the data for the plants installed 
in 1939 were collected and compiled on the new basis 


of operative signal units and power switch machines. 














Headings in the table separate manually-controlled 
°) 
L 
5 
Automatic Block Signals Completed During 1939 
Miles 
: of No. of Manu- Power 
Raed Location Road Signals facturer Supply 
) A, Es 
S. F......Corona, Cal., to Scully 6.5 s 12¢ Union ACF* 
B. & O.....Olney, IIll., to Vin- 
cennes, Ind. ....... $1.78 68c¢ G.R.S. ACF 
B. & G.....Dry Fork Station, Utah. le G.R.S. ACF 
BOs cee Wamesit, Mass., to 
7 Tewksbury ........ 3.8 s ‘ a Prim. 
metry, N. Be icsscse 2.03 lec Union Prim. 
4 Emery, N. H., to Ports- 
‘ MMSIN - 2d s:arere'e sales 1.0d le Union ACF 
) Emery (Portsmouth 
Branch), N. H. .... 0.28 
Windsor, Vt., to White 
WEE IGby cccccuees 13.4.s 12¢c G.R.S. Prim. 
) Ce Neiiestecters Rimonski, P. ©. ..... 0.56 s 1s G.R.S. Prim. 
C28 Oeicas Buchanan, Va., to 
Springwood ........ 5.0d 3c Union ACF* 
Barboursville, W. Va., 
ta: HANGERS cc cecss 11.0 s 30¢ Union ACF 
20.0d 
: C. & I. M... Petersburg, IIl., to Hill 
: LG ie ERE ee A 1.55 's 2¢ Union ACF 
2 Cc. & N. W.. Blodgett, Ill., to Skokie 5.3d 10c G.R.S. ACP 
2 Upton, Ill., to Wis.-IIl. 
2 Sate: LANE isc aos 12.0d l4c G.R.S. ACP 
: Wis.-Ill. State Line, to 
A Rawson, Wis. ...... 24.5 d 24¢ G.R.S. ACP 
B Woodstock M.P. 52 IIl., 
: to Harvard M.P. 58 5.5d 7s G.R.S. ACP 
€..M. SEP: 
& P.......Marquette, Iowa, to 
; WOM 65 56 605000 13.5 s 20c Union ACP 
~ ck. ¥, 
4 & P..csecsBt -Réeno; Okla, to 
Oklahoma City .... 10d 28c¢ Union ACF* 
21.8 s 
Allerton, Iowa, to Des 
jE ere 72.88 94c Union ACF* 
H. & M.....New York: City ..... ae l6c G.R.S. AC 
EBoVecsedeisebs Chita. cekes No Seg 
gC oS ee 3.35 d 4c G.R.S. ACF 
Port Bowkley, Pa., to 
Plainsville ......... 1.98d 2¢ G.R.S. ACF 
Pittston Jct., Pa., to 
RMR Sac haat ase 2.76 d 3c G.R.S. ACF 
L.& N....-eeSouth Patio, Ky., to 
BREE oxc cauccecnas 2.5 8 4s G.R.S. ACr* 
Calla, Ky., to Irvine.. 2.9 s 7s G.R.S. ACF* 
M. K. T....Denison (Reddam), 
TEOROR. cewae uae eine is Union Prim. 
M. P.......-Monroe, La., to River- 
Ce Suc escune esau 21.6 s 34¢ G.R.S. ACF 
Me Wei Gave ce 
B. & A....Charlton, Mass., to 
: West Warren ..... rs d 3le G.BES. ACF 
: 6.5 t 
: N. & W....Weller Yard, Va., to 
: Home Creek ...... 7.38 12¢ Union ACF 
Auville Yard, W. Va., 
to Amonate ....... 31.5 s 74¢ Union ACF 
P, E........North Hollywood, Cal., 
tor Resef ..cccccus 3.0 s 8c Union ACF-AC 
Maxson, Cal., to Al : 
” WRUOR. 25 ieee caus 0.5 s 4c Union ACF-AC 
= ENTS, 5115's Wampum, Pa., to New 
Bergnton .ccicccecs 12.5d 12¢ Union ACF 
St. Louis...St. Louis Municipal 
ROM Sa cWrasca’nes ave 4.0d 42 ¢ G.R.S. ACF 
St. L.-S. F..Bay, Ark., to Turrell 31.5 s 50s Union Prim. 
Sapulka, Okla., to 4 
jig er rarer 25.1 s$ 38s Union Prim. 
St; T.. 
S. W.....Camden, Ark., to Her- 
: GEO citscccoeswas 3s 8c Union ACF* 
U. P........Cheyenne, Wyo., to 
REROIEGE <«: sia'elereu-a:e.s/6.0 25.50 d 39c¢ Union ACF 
i: Wabash ....Foristell, Mo., to Mob- 
COND a Siiucco ies sca es 750s 125¢ 
Moberly, Mo., to 
Hrantsville ....<.... 7.04 13¢ 
Huntsville, Mo., to Sal- 
IADR. Sion sicuce oo as 14.0 s 24c 
TROUGH. cieis.s vee. cercele oes 421.01s 771lec 
141.59d 108s 
me 6.5¢ 
ei Grand Totals: ...eccss 569.10 879 
, Legend: In ‘Miles of Road” column: s=Single track, d=Double track, 
t=Triple tracks. 
n “‘Number of Signals” column: s=Semaphore, c=Color-light. 
In “Power Supply” column: A-C.=Alternating current, ACF=A-C. 
als. Heating, ACF*=A-C, Floating with primary battery for track circuits, 





=A-C. Primary, Prim.—Primary. 
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A New High 
Total of 291 
Gates Were In- 
stalled in 1939 








plants from those automatically controlled. Under the 
manually-controlled plants, headings are so given as 
to segregate the plants using control machines with 
mechanical locking from those ‘using miniature levers 
or buttons with no mechanical locking but with inter- 
locking accomplished by interconnections of circuits. 
The table includes remotely-controlled as well as locally- 
controlled plants, whereas in previous statistical articles 
remotely-controlled plants have been listed with central- 
ized traffic control. By means of this consolidation of 
data, one table now includes all projects in which train 
movements are governed by interlocking rules. 

A comparison of the data shows that in 1939 only 11 
new plants included mechanical locking between levers, 


A Total of 1,603 

Flashing - Light 

Crossing Signals 

Were Installed 
in 1939 
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as compared with 17 plants using non-interlocked minia- 
ture levers or push buttons, the interlocking being accom- 
plished by interconnection df circuits, ordinarily known 
as all-relay plants. The project on the Pennsylvania at 
Columbus, Ohio, including 1 signal and 30 switches, 
represents the installation of power switch machines in 
a gravity type classification yard. The most extensive 
interlocking project installed in 1939 included interlock- 





Centralized Traffic Control Installations Completed in 1939 


No. of 
Levers 
oe) & Ss 2 
oe e Ms o 3 I 
s h os u 
8 8 Pk 6 
s £ 885 &é3a8 
Hy 3 By xu Ubs SE 
= § 2° w ;2e . 8 
‘ ig S we. Ee os 
Railroad Location a = AD A UAM ZO 
B. & M.....No. Cambridge, Mass. 
to Hill Crossing... 1.0s G.R.S. C 3 4 
C. BO. 6sa0 WH Cabin, W. Va. 
CRI to” RANGE. 200060 11.0s Union DW-C 4 6 
SJ Lock Springs, Mo. to 
EMME) Sco his bee's oa 25.0s Union c 15 7 38 
ASE << canees Gulf Summit, N. Y. 
to Lanesboro, Pa... 6.7d Union 2.4% 4 =. we 
BM. Pivcsten No. Little Rock, Ark. .. G.R.S. ee ais ei 
Benton, Ark. ....... G.R.S. Seen chewlesete, © 16 
N.Y. C. 
B. & A....Springfield, Mass. to 
Atl FCb.. oncccses 2.3s G.R.S. C 2 48 te 
ie OE OM 
& St.'L...BM, N. Y. to Brocton 1.15 DW 45: 1 4 
N. Y. O. 
2 East Branch, N. Y. to 
OO rere 8.7s Union DW 1 .. <3 
High View Tunnel, 
N. Y. to Mamakat- 
SO) 5 ons aeb3be es 0s 16s Union DW 1. 2° 2 
N. & W Home Creek, Va. to 
er ea 11.4s Union C  ..: 0) By Ss 
62.1s 6 63 38 122 


Legend: In “Miles of Road’’ column: s=Single track, d=Double track. 





ing and signaling on the double-track line across the 
Municipal Bridge at St. Louis, Mo., on which train 
movements in either direction on both tracks are directed 
by signal indication, and involves 59 operative interlock- 
ing signal units, 42 automatic signals and 45 power 
switches. A total of 24 plants using mechanical locking 


were rebuilt during 1939, requiring the addition of 545. 


signal and switch units. Three plants were rebuilt -in 
which non-interlocked levers were used, totaling 24 units. 

Some of the interlocking installations are not easily 
classified as to types of control. For example, in the 
installation at Chaska, Minn., a crossing gate normally 
set across the Minneapolis & St. Louis controls signals 
on the crossing line. In projects installed by the Sea- 
board Air Line at Mulberry, Fla., and Sanford, N. C., 
to replace mechanical plants, manually-operated switch- 
and-lock movements with electric locks control the sig- 
nals on the two lines which cross at those locations. 

A total of 18 automatic interlockings were installed 
in 1939, including 96 operative signal units and 6 inter- 
locked switches, as compared with 6 plants, including 41 
signal units, in 1938. Many of these new automatic 
plants replace manually-controlled mechanical interlock- 
ings. The automatically-controlled plants on the Great 
Northern, which include automatically-controlled, power- 
operated switches, are of special interest. 


Spring Switches Increase 


Spring mechanisms for the operation of switches were 
installed at 222 locations during 1939, an increase of 90 
over the previous year. Of the spring switches installed 
in 1939, 165 were at ends of passing tracks, 28 at ends 
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of double track, 7 at junctions and 22 on yard tracks, 
Mechanical facing-point locks, which give protection 
equivalent to interlocking for main line train movemeris, 
were installed on 104 spring switch installations during 
1939, as compared with only 20 during the year previous, 
As a part of spring switch projects completed in 1939, 
a total of 228 signals, including 146 dwarfs and 82 high 
signals, were installed, as compared with a total of 95 
signals in the previous year. 


Centralized Traffic Control 


Centralized traffic control was installed during 1939 


on 62.1 miles of single track and 6.7 miles of double 


track, involving 69 control levers, 38 power switches and 
122 controlled signals. The totals represent decided re- 
ductions from those for the previous year. The Rock 
Island installed C. T. C. on 25 miles of single track be- 
tween Lock Springs, Mo. and Polo, while the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and the Norfolk & Western each made an 





Spring Switches Installed During 1939 
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IGE 10 siiesesecenees 9 8 1 ste 4 6 8 
oA 35 OO” eee 2 2 Se ie Pe 2 
GaONG OW. caecccicic 1 ae 1 os rs fe 
CoRROW. Sitwecscccss 1 oe 1 ai as ee 
COBO sacs cece 17 17 ae 17 se ee 
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1 ie Gn ORAS AA Rene 1 ie 1 ae ne 1 1 as 
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installation of an 11-mile territory. The remainder of 
the projects were on comparatively short mileages. 


Highway Crossing Protection Increased 


Automatically-controlled, highway-railroad crossing 
protection was installed at 1,019 crossings, using 2,385 
units of protection equipment in 1939, as compared with 
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897 crossings and 1,995 units in the year previous. A 
unit includes a complete flashing-light signal, with back- 
to-back mounting, a wig-wag, a gate or a barrier. The 
increasing preference for flashing-light signals as com- 
pared with wig-wags is shown by the fact that 1,603 
flashing-light signals were installed, as compared with 
only 168 wig-wags. Of the wig-wags installed, 54 were 
in Utah, 31 in California and 25 in Wisconsin. The 
vast majority of the flashing-light signals installed in 
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rotating disc sign reading “STOP,” together with flash- 
ing lights, are preferred in some states, a total of 312 
such signals being installed in 1939; 136 in Iowa, 59 in 
Minnesota, 44 in South Dakota and 41 in Wisconsin. 
The widespread adoption of automatically-controlled 
gates as an effective means of crossing protection is in- 
dicated by the installation of 291 gates in 1939, as com- 
pared with 138 in the year previous. On the vast 
majority of these projects, short-arm gates, which ob- 








Table of Crossing Protection Installed in Different States Separated As to Sources of Funds and Type 
of Protection 


Sources of Funds 
wy 

















No. of 
State or Province Crossings Railroad Federal State 
i. “i ccaldin ava Giaiaiiers eee arelai ove'e 6. 2 ae 2 
ME ercalaweciiead vee aanaeele 2 Pe 2 
ROLE. <caercnca sie eee ern eeu tins 2 1 1 
Cal Bacddeueccoceue coeceesed 24 6.5 8 .50 
COO. sc:cee IOP et erro 26 1 25 = 
CAMS acu oiestveseeeuiecews 2 2 a 
ME (ei lagede ce donee ccucaeeas a Se 3 
EN. “aiclblcew cco Ghe Gee see eaue es 15 2 13 
OAs Svea Peete cevelaseeeuwes 29 5 24 
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/ig-Wag Signals or Flashing-light Signals equipped with automatically illuminated “STOP” sign. 








193° were equipped with button-type reflector signs read- 
ing: “Stop on Red Signal.” In a few states, the auto- 
Matically-controlled illuminated “STOP” signs were 
installed on a total of 184 signals, including 71 in Utah, 
25 in Texas and 16 in Missouri. Signals including a 


struct only the traffic lane approaching the tracks, are 
used in conjunction with standard flashing-light signals. 
Barriers, of the type which rise out of the surface of 
the highway, were installed at two crossings. 

As shown in the table classifying the crossing protec- 
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tion between the states, protection was installed during 
1939 at 109 crossings in Iowa, 108 in Illinois, 57 in 
Utah and 56 in Ohio. Of the total of 1,019 crossings at 
which protection was installed during the last year, the 
railroads paid for 329 projects, the federal government 
for 537, the states or provinces for 128, counties and 
cities for 21, and private interests for 2. 


Car Retarders and Cab Signaling 


Only one installation of car retarders was placed in 
service during 1939, this project being in a small yard 
at a coal dock on the Pennsylvania at Sandusky, Ohio, 
which included 3 signals, 3 power switches, and 2 re- 
tarders, totaling 137.5 rail feet of retarder. 

The principal activity in the automatic train control 
and cab signaling field consisted of the installation of new 
equipment for locomotives, especially for new light-weight 


Highway-Railroad Grade Crossing Protection Installed During 1939 
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diesel-electric locomotives operating through trains on 
routes including sections of various roads between New 
York and various cities in Florida. For example, the 
Seaboard Air Line and Atlantic Coast Line purchased 15 
sets of locomotive equipment for use on their new trains, 
and other roads purchased a total of 50 locomotive 
equipments for new installations or replacements. An 
interesting project of continuously-controlled automatic 
cab signaling without wayside automatic block signals 
and without train control is under construction on about 
50 miles of double track on the Pennsylvania. 


65-Ton, 500-Hp. Diesel- 
Electric Switcher for the 
Mexican Government. For 
Operation on New Rail 
Line Between Campeche 
and Puerto Mexico. Built by 
General Electric Company 
and Powered by Cooper 
Bessemer Diesel Engine 
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Substantial gains made in modern- 
ization of communication systems 
in 1939 — Increases are shown for 
mileage of road dispatched by 
telephone, printing telegraph 
installations and carrier current 


applications 


By E. J. Phillips 


Associate Editor 


HE telephone and telegraph departments of the 
T railroads showed renewed activity in 1939 in the 

installation of modern communication facilities to 
meet today’s transportation needs. Extensive additions 
were made in the field of carrier current; the applica- 
tion of printing telegraph systems continued on a wide 
scale; substantial increases were made in the miles of 
road dispatched by telephone as well as in the total mile- 
age of all types of telegraph circuits; long distance tele- 
phone circuits increased considerably in number and 
mileage, and more pole line was installed new or rebuilt 
in 1939 than in 1938. 

That the general level of activity was considerably 
above that of 1938 is indicated by reports from 115 rail- 
roads in the United States and Canada, summarized in 
Table A. The 9,825 miles of carrier current systems 
installed in 1939 represent an increase of 262 per cent 
over the 2,711 miles installed in 1938; the 871 miles of 
road equipped for telephone train dispatching are 30 
per cent in excess of the 670 miles so equipped in 1938; 
increases of 73 per cent in circuit mileage and 30 per 
cent in machines are indicated in the rate of application 
of printing telegraph systems, as compared with 1938; 
the 9,075 miles of pole line installed new or rebuilt in 
1939 represents an increase of 2,999 miles, or 45 per 
cent, over 1938; and new telegraph circuits installed to- 
taled 11,705 miles in 1939, as compared with 10,561 
miles in 1938, an increase of 11 per cent. 

Long distance telephone circuits gained 8,410 miles, 
although this figure is 17 per cent less than the 10,166 
miles so equipped in 1938; likewise the mileage of new 
copper wire installed dropped from 34,981 miles in 1938 
to 5,822 in 1939, the 1938 figure having included the 
cable wire mileage utilized on the Pennsylvania in its 
Philadelphia-Harrisburg electrification, or approximately 
31,145 miles of the 34,981 reported in 1938 for all roads. 

Of the total of 9,705 miles of pole line constructed 
new or rebuilt in 1939, 2,762 miles were railroad owned, 
5,376 miles were commercially owned, and 1,567 miles 
were jointly owned; activity of this type on each of 
these classes of lines increased 42.9 per cent, 51.3 per 
cent. and 28.5 per cent, respectively, in 1939, as com- 


T. & T. Facilities Expanded 








pared with 1938. Under the classification “railroad 
owned”, the Louisville & Nashville reported 943 miles 
rebuilt, the Chesapeake & Ohio reported 288 miles new 
or rebuilt, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 282 miles, 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 196 miles, and 
the Illinois Central 189 miles. Comparatively long mile- 
ages of new or rebuilt commercially owned lines were 
reported by the Boston & Maine, with 1,051 miles (6 
trunk and 28 branch lines damaged by flood and hurri- 
cane); the Southern Pacific with 657 miles; the Mis- 
souri Pacific, with 567 miles reconstructed or repaired; 
the Norfolk & Western, with 350 miles reconstructed ; 
and the St. Louis-San Francisco with 331 miles. The 
figures for jointly owned new or rebuilt pole line in- 





Table A—Principal Increases in Communication Plant Facilities in 
the United States and Canada During 1939, as Compared with 1938 











1939 1938 

Miles of new or rebuilt pole line: 
Railroad owned ....... OL UCER ES CLE CETL EL UCL EL IN ELC 2,762 1,933 
ComsOMre CUNRNS cede cs kdeiravuesssmasasecaesa 5,376 3,554 
UNOS a actountedwusicseaaduaadaqaas veawees 1,567 1,219 
gC RRR PEE Cat ne ECE EEE rE rr eet 9,705 6,706 

Miles of new copper wire: 

MEIROMGY GMIMION oo vies c xc G54 2 cc oan a dee aks eat eee 3,170 32,837 
COMERCIRTRy CIO ox aie cock csc cakae nee waiiaadineeuees 2,652 2,144 
MII i bitiedsueticen tuasigspiudowecude te on 5,822 34,981 
Gross increase in miles of road dispatched by telephone. . 871 670 
Increase in miles of long distance telephone circuits...... 8,410 10,166 
New mileage of telegraph circuits, all types............. 11,705 10,561 
Increase in miles of printing telegraph circuits:......... 6,919 4,007 
Number of new printing telegraph machines............. 92 71 
Increase in miles of new carrier-current systems......... 9,825 2,711 





cluded 718 miles by the Canadian National, which owns 
and operates commercial telegraphs, 287 miles by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe system, and 270 miles by 
the Union Pacific system. 

Principal copper wire installations on railroad-owned 
lines were made by the Canadian National with 531 
miles (on the basis of railroad assigned wires) ; by the 
St. Louis Southwestern with 406 miles; by the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific with 330 miles; by the Missouri 
Pacific system with 315 miles; and by the Chicago; Mil- 
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waukee, St. Paul & Pacific with 283 miles of copper 
wire replacing iron wire. Copper wire was installed on 
commercially-owned lines by the Canadian National on 
1,775 miles (on the basis of commercially assigned 
wires) ; by the Union Pacific on 225 miles, and by the 
Illinois Central on 217 miles. Principal copper wire in- 
stallations are shown in Table B. 

Additions to miles of road dispatched by telephone 
include 203 miles by the St. Louis Southwestern, 165 
miles by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 148 miles 





Table B—Principal Copper Wire Installations Completed in the 
United States and Canada During 1939 


r—Miles of New Copper Wire—, 
Railroad Commercially 


Owned Owned Total 
Conmian ABR ios ssc er beietas oe’ ow 531 1,775 2,306 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific.. 283 os 283 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.......... 330 oe 330 
Illinois Central System...............+% piss 217 217 
Missouri Pacihe System. « <... 0. os000 660 315 ane 315 
St: Touts Southwesterh «ois... 00s sc cees 406 ats 406 
Union Pacific System. ...... 002 vssiveces 70 225 295 


by the Denver & Rio Grande Western, and 106 miles 


by the Canadian National. 

The Southern Pacific obtained 2,289 miles of long 
distance telephone circuit by the application of carrier 
equipment; the Canadian National secured 579 miles on 
physical circuits and 688 miles on Type H carrier; the 
Canadian Pacific 1,006 miles on carrier, 74 miles on new 
wire, and 56 miles by transposing existing wires; the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 1,087 miles by 
the application of carrier on 421 miles of message cir- 
cuit and 666 miles of dispatcher telephone circuit ; and 
the Kansas City Southern 990 miles, of which 430 miles 
was obtained by stringing wire and transposing exist- 
ing wires and 560 miles by the application of a carrier 
current system. 

Of the 12,545 miles of new telegraph circuits of all 
types, the Canadian Pacific installed 6,535 miles, the Ca- 
nadian National 4,182 miles, and the Kansas City South- 
ern 618 miles. 

The principal installations of printing telegraph cir- 
cuits and machines are listed in Table C. The Santa Fe 
obtained 1,093 miles of printer circuit by converting 
service on 1,000 miles of existing wire and erecting 93 
miles of new wire. The Milwaukee utilized an exist- 
ing Morse circuit for 706 miles. The Rock Island util- 
ized a wire formerly used in single Morse telegraph cir- 
cuit. The Denver & Rio Grande Western installed one 
duplex printer circuit, utilizing six machines, between 
Denver, Colo., and Grand Junction, a distance of 450 
miles, with repeaters at Salida, on a No. 9 galvanized 
iron wire formerly used in Morse; a single printer cir- 


One of Two Freight Locomotives of 2-8-4 Type Built for the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton by Lima Locomotive Works. Tractive Force 65,800 Lbs. 
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cuit between Pueblo, Colo., and Alamosa, a distance of 
132 miles, with three machines, was obtained by sim- 
plexing a dispatcher’s telephone circuit; one single 
printer circuit was installed between the telegraph and 
yard offices, 1/8 mile, using one machine at Grand Junc- 
tion, and a single printer circuit between Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Roper, 2.6 miles, was derived from a sim- 
plexed pony telephone circuit. 

The Erie obtained 638 miles by duplexing an existing 
single printer circuit, and 180 miles of single printer 
circuit was obtained by using existing telegraph circuits, 
The Kansas City Southern re-arranged an existing cir- 
cuit for either Morse or printer operation, with three 
machines. The Pennsylvania provided machines at Jer- 
sey City, N. J., Elizabeth, and Trenton, and at “NC” 
New York, involving 59 miles of circuit; 684 circuit 
miles, utilizing 14 machines were obtained on the East- 
ern region by utilizing former Morse wires and cable 
circuits; also, 17 miles of physical circuit and 379 miles 
of composite, utilizing 4 machines, were provided on the 
Central region. The Texas and New Orleans changed 
233 miles of circuit from Morse to printer, using 11 
machines. The Union Pacific simplexed to obtain 874 | 
miles of circuit and provided metallic circuits for 712 
miles, 

The Southern Pacific installed 2,289 miles of carrier 
telephone for long distance service. The Kansas City 
Southern installed a three-channel system to give carrier 
telephone and carrier telegraph between Kansas City, 
Mo., and Shreveport, Ala., and carrier telegraph be- 
tween Kansas City and Heavener, Okla. The Union 
Pacific provided a three-channel voice carrier between 





Table C—Principal Printing Telegraph Installations Completed in 
the United States and Canada During 1939 


Miles of Number of 

Circuit Machines 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe System............. 1,093 24 
eR RRC os oar sees terse ois, c atavene-« o elacselWiare-a- 338 2 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific............ 706 1 
Chicago, Rock Tsland «& Pace «oi. 6:5.0.6-0:060:0-5 40 0's 0 266 1 
Denver & Rio Grande Western................20. 135 11 
HMMM 6 rar are aot hee Sra: eros o hs Halla a Se! esd wren bis Diao Syn laters 818 4 
PARAS AO, (NOE 5 6.5065 55< 64 bo Me eas bs Sasa eloeiels 560 3 
PERGEVIVORIA CRVBUOTD) 6 5.ao 0s 0 eisai eeiaitiecaicaeeleg os 1,139 22 
Texas. mew Orleans (5. Pi) occccecsccstecesiecs 233 11 
WGN -BACC Syste: oii. 6626 ote sss esse weet veece, = RRO 4 


Omaha, Neb., and Ogden, Utah, and single-channel car- 
rier circuits between Omaha and Kansas City, Mo., and 
between Denver, Colo., and Cheyenne, Wyo. The Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific installed 1,087 miles 
of telephone carrier, while the Canadian National in- 
stalled 684 miles of Type H telephone carrier, and the 
Canadian Pacific 642 miles of Type B telephone carrier 
system. 
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Railway Bus Stations Were Materially Improved During the Year—Even Night Club Entertainment Is Available for Waiting Passengers 


R. R. Motor Vehicle Use Expands 


Faster merchandise service brings more rail-highway co-ordination 
as an operating and traffic aid 


By Charles Layng 


Motor Transport Editor 


HE use of highway vehicles to eliminate stops for 

fast freight trains has assumed much greater im- 

portance during the past year. The faster mer- 
chandise trains which are being placed in_ service 
throughout the country to meet highway competition are 
necessarily operated at such high-speed overall schedules 
that these schedules cannot be made if the trains are 
burdened with a multiplicity of local stops. 

To eliminate this difficulty, more and more railways 
are adopting the plan of rail-highway co-ordination that 
has been in effect on certain railways for some years. 
This consists of operating fast trains between terminals 
with the minimum of intermediate stops. Certain points 
are set up as concentration and distribution stations at 
which the through trains set out and pick up cars of 
merchandise. The outbound freight is collected from 
the local stations in certain specified zones by truck and 
brought to the concentration points for inclusion in 
through trains. The same trucks then haul the inbound 
freight, brought to the concentration point by rail, to the 
local stations in the area to which it is destined. 

Many new co-ordinated systems of this sort have 
been set up during the year, in conjunction with accel- 
erated freight train schedules and many of the existing 
co-ordinated services of this type have been expanded. 
The new fast freight schedules are covered in another 
article in this issue, but among the new co-ordinated sys- 
tems set up during 1939 were those of the Kansas City 
Southern, which has paralleled its entire line with truck 
service designed to serve local stations, and the Illinois 
Central, which has established an intensive co-ordinated 
rail-highway service in central and southern Illinois. 
This latter trucking operation is handled for the rail- 
way by the Railway Express Agency, which has been 
active for some years in promoting the use of its equip- 
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ment and its wide truck operating experience by the 
railways for such auxiliary services. The Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas also established a co-ordinated truck serv- 
ice in Kansas in December. 

In addition to the operating advantages accruing from 
co-ordinated rail-highway service, truck operations in 
conjunction with fast train schedules possess a distinct 
traffic advantage for the time of delivery of merchandise 
freight is reduced, by this means, from 24 to 48 hours, 
between jobbing centers and consuming points through- 
out the country. 


Legal Technicalities 


The Interstate Commerce Commission continued to 
pursue its somewhat obscure policy during the year in 
determining whether railways should be permitted to 
expand their highway operations. Such favorable de- 
cisions as it rendered during the year were usually 
qualified with the phrases “with certain restrictions” and 
“Commissioner Rogers dissents.” These “certain re- 
strictions” presented interesting anomalies in some in- 
stances. For example, after mature deliberation over a 
period of about three years, the Seaboard was finally 
given permission to operate a co-ordinated service “with 
certain restrictions.” In this case, one of the restrictions 
was that nothing could be hauled on Seaboard trucks 
that did not have a rail haul at some time during the 
through movement. 

In actual, practical effect, this restriction prohibited 
the Seaboard from operating a co-ordinated service on 
its Jacksonville-River Junction line in northern Florida 
for a number of |. c.1. shipments are interchanged with 
coastwise boat lines at Jacksonville; under the restric- 
tions, the Seaboard could not handle such shipments by 
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truck, but would have to maintain local train service for 
their delivery. Since the provision of local train service 
in addition to local truck service would be uneconomical, 
the effect of this particular ruling was to deprive ship- 
pers along this line of the advantages that would have 
accrued from the co-ordinated service. 

A refreshing difference in viewpoint and in realistic 
approach as between commissions is found in a decision 
reached by the Railroad Commission of Texas in a case 
involving the Texas & Pacific Motor Transport Com- 
pany, a railway subsidiary. Two truck lines already 
serving the territory between Sherman and Texarkana, 
where the transport company proposed to operate, pro- 
tested the application. In granting it, however, the com- 
mission pointed out that the railway serves the area 
and has continued to maintain agents and facilities at 
each of the 19 towns served, whereas the truckers have 
but 3 agencies. The commission continued : 

“This commission knows that the railroads, because 
of diversion of tonnage to motor truck, have been re- 
quired to abandon many stations in small communities 
in this state and that unless these stations located on 
the railroads can be used to a greater extent than they 
have been used and if the process of diverting tonnage 
continues, a serious question arises as to whether or not 
their continued maintenance can be justified.” 


Expanding Truck Lines 


In addition to the expansion in railway-owned 
truck subsidiaries previously mentioned, several other 
railways have expanded their truck activities. Both the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the St. Louis-San 
Francisco have acquired new lines and such railroads as 
the Mobile & Ohio and the Minneapolis & St. Louis have 
applications pending for the installation of such services. 
The Southern Pacific has continued the expansion of its 
large fleet and also has increased the flexibility of its 
service to a point where it is able to bid on and handle 
such haulage joks as moving an entire office, including 
250 tons of equipment, from one place to another. 

An outstanding technical development during the year 
was the purchase by the Burlington Transportation Com- 
pany of a fleet of Diesel-powered trucks, which have 
now been in successful operation for some months. 


Bus Activities 


Passenger train operation has also been accelerated 
during the year and the use of buses to avoid stopping 
through passenger trains has increased. The use of 
buses as feeders for the streamlined trains has been re- 
sponsible for much of this increase. The Twin Cities 
Zephyrs on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, for ex- 
ample, have five connecting bus feeder lines and give 
certain additional cities the advantage of this high-speed 
train service. The practice of making train tickets inter- 
changeable on subsidiary bus lines for the benefit of com- 
mercial travelers is also on the increase. This has 
brought many passengers back to the railways, who, be- 
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cause of the curtailment of local train service, were using 
other agencies of transportation. 

Last year marked the completion of the first full year 
of operation of the unique bus-streamliner-bus co-ordi- 
nation of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. The results indicate 
a successful season and are worthy of study for pos. 
sible application of the same principles at other points 
in the country. The Santa Fe Trail Stages also estab- 
lished overnight buses, equipped with sleeping accom- 
modations, between San Francisco and Los Angeles dur- 
ing the year, with satisfactory results. 

After the Interstate Commerce Commission, for some- 
what obscure reasons, denied the application of the bus 
subsidiary of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy to con- 
solidate with the Interstate Transit Lines, owned by the 
Union Pacific and the Chicago & North Western, the 
Burlington Transportation Company purchased a fleet 
of Diesel-powered buses which have been in successful 
operation for several months. 

One of the major developments of the year in the 
railway bus field was the number of new stations built. 
The Santa Fe was particularly active along these lines, 
as were the other railway bus subsidiaries belonging to 
the National Trailways. Progress along these lines was 
also made by such companies as the Pennsylvania Grey- 
hound and the Pacific Greyhound. The old bus station 
in a corner grocery store or restaurant is fast disappear- 
ing. The new stations are modernistic in design, with 
many improvements for efficient operation and comfort 
for the passengers, and, since they are designed by rail- 
way building engineers in most cases, they present the 
comforts and conveniences of modern rail terminals. 
This, coupled with wide advances in air-conditioned 
buses, in which railway subsidiaries have taken a leading 
part, and improved riding comfort, is taking railway bus 
transportation out of the “roughing it” class. A further 
indication of this trend is the steadily increasing number 
of all-expense bus tours operated, not only by the larger 
companies, but by such companies as the Norfolk 
Southern, with its elaborate program of garden tours 
throughout the Southeast. 

The accompanying list of orders for highway vehicles 
shows that during 1939 the railroads and their reporting 
subsidiaries placed orders for a total of 393 motor 
coaches, 1,638 units of highway freight equipment and 
263 automobiles. This compares with 260 motor coaches, 
1,647 units of highway freight equipment and 164 auto- 
mobiles reported as purchased during 1938. 

The list of orders, which has been compiled from 
questionnaire-reports from the railroads and their report- 
ing subsidiaries, is presented with the purpose of indicat- 
ing the possibilities in, and the trend of, the railroad 
market for automotive equipment, and no brief is held 
for its completeness. It should be noted furthermore 
that the list does not include substantial replacements 
and additions to the truck fleets of the many contract 
carriers which perform collection and delivery and local 
freight services for the railroads. 








Orders for Highway Vehicles 


Seating 
capacity or 
Type of truck capacity Where to 
Purchaser No. Vehicle in tons be used Manufacturer 
Rite renee oak spac a has uatw ews cays sine 1 Automobile ij, ...... Co. Business Chevrolet 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 1 Automobile = = iqy...... Co. Business Packard 
Santa Fe Transportation Co. (California) .......... 15 _ 33 Rev. a.c.£ Motors 
a5 us 55 Rev. Ce 
Santa Fe Transportation Co. (Delaware) ........... 1 Truck 1¥% ton ia. oe 
ee ge ee, © rr ree 1 Awtomebie ks secsre Co. Business Chevrolet 
. ; 1 Automobile __.............. Co. Business Chrysler 
Santa He: Teall Transportation Co... asi. 60sec vce 8 Bus 25 Rev. Fixible 
2 Asttomebte kos ccc eee Co. Business Chrysler 
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Western Ry. of 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Bessemer & Lake 
Boston & Maine 


Boston & Maine 


of New 


Central 


Burlington 


Columbus 


Copper Range .. 
Detroit, Toledo & 
Erie 


Georgia Railroad 
Gulf Coast Lines 


Gulf 


Transport 


Illinois Terminal 
International-Great 


Lehigh Valley ... 





Southern Kansas Greyhound Lines, Inc. 
Atlanta & West Point and 


Atlantic Coast Line 


West Virginia Transportation Co. 
Camden Warehouse, Inc, 
B. R. & P. Warehouse, Inc. 
Bangor & Aroostook 


Belt Railway of Chicago 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Transportation Co. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


Chicago, St. Paul, 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 


& Greenville 


Purchaser 


A re Cae eT ie 


ee ee ee 


Erie 


Transportation WO. 66ss6 sss anes 


Jersey 


Minneapolis, & Omaha 


Tronton 


ee 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern 


BEND: se: aiscaraiaidsela Wine APoer is ab als Soleo ores 


Railroad 
Northern 


Kansas City Southern 
Kansas City Southern Transport Co., Inc. 


do 


— 


_ 


— 
NDHY EBD WOR RP He WH HEN DD DH BH UNTRE WUE NWOAKDENDND WN HE RUE HOH DH HW REE DUD REND DH Ee Eee RRR HUH 


_ 
SW See O Dew 


-_ 
m DD DO eee DO Oe Ue Oo Go et 


RAILWAY AGE 


Type of 
Vehicle 
Bus 


Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Bus 
Truck 
Truck 
Bus 
Truck 
Truck 
Automobile 
us 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Bus 
Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 


Tractor 
Automobile 
Truck 
Truck 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Automobile 
Truck 
Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Bus 
Automobile 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Truck 
Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 


Bus 
Bus 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Trailer 
Trailer 
Trailer (Tank) 
Bus 
Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 


Bus 
Truck 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Trailer 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 


Seating 
capacity or 
truck capacity 
in tons 


37 


1¥% ton 
1¥%4 ton 


eee ecencece 


1¥% ton 
1% ton 
31 


4 ton 
2 ton 


Nets G DO DO DO 


—_ pe 
Ne ~ 
DN ure We DO Ges REN DN NOMOuUIMN 
= 
=} 


_ 


_ 
No 
MNO NTNTDO DH WSSU 


dDO 


_ ~ 
RSS 
tate ot 
ooo 90 
sss 8 


\ 


WOWUMNUnN 


eee eee eee 


25 
1% ton 
1% ton 
1% ton 
1¥% ton 


ee 





Where to 
be used 


Co. 
Co. 


. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 


Co. 
. Business 
Co. 





Rev. 


Business 
Business 
Rev. 


. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 


. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev. 


eoocrcce 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Business 


Business 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
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Manufacturer 
a.c.£ Motors 


Dodge 

Chevrolet 
Chevrolet 
Chevrolet 

Ford 

Buick 
Plymouth 

Nash- Kelvinator 
White 


General Motors 
General Motors 
Int. Harvester 
Plymouth 


a.c.f. Motors 
General Motors 
General Motors 
Flxible 


COMCHOT HCHO CEC EH EEOC HHO EE EH Oe% 


Chevrolet 
Plymouth 

Ford 

Ford - 

Chrysler 
Chevrolet 

Int. Harvester 
Ford 

Plymouth 
General Motors 
General Motors 
Flxible 
General Motors 
Ford « 
Chevrolet 
Chevrolet 
General Motors 
Int. Harvester 
White 

Int. Harvester 
Ford 

General Motors 
Int. Harvester 
Ford 
Studebaker 
Int. Harvester 
Carter Mfg. Co. 
Studebaker 
Ford: 
Chevrolet 

Ford 

Ford 

Dodge 
Plymouth 
Chevrolet 

Ford 

Dodge 

Nash 

Ford 

Ford 

General Motors 
Ford 





Flxible 
Fitzjohn Body Co. 
Int. Harvester 
Carter Mfg. Co. 
Carter Mfg. Co. 
Fruehauf 
Carter Mfg. Co. 
General Motors 
Ford 

General Motors 
Ford 


Fl xible 

Dodge 

Int. Harvester 
Ford 

Chevrolet 
Nabors 
Fruehauf 
Chrysler 
Chrysler 
General Motors 
Chrysler 
Chrysler 
General Motors 
Ford 

Nash 
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Purchaser 
Louisiana & Arkansas 
Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas Transportation Co. 


Maine Central 
Maine Central Transportation Co. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis 


COC CCC CHEE ero oer ereereoeseron 


Missouri & Arkansas 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


Missouri Pacific 


Monongahela 
[i Gis Th ieee acme grarae Meaee eeer Neen Ske © Un eet ie anny ine Gale 
New York Central 


New York, Chicago & St, Louis 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


New England Transportation Co. 


County Transportation Co. 
Connecticut Company 


Berkshire Street Railway 


New York, Ontario & Western 
Norfolk & Western 


ee ee 


Norfolk Southern 


J NostiolicySeutheris Bas COL i.<(<6.c6acisisiey osas wees 
Northern Pacific 
Northern Pacific: Transport (Co. <..csc.e cee ss cecte cn 


Northwestern Improvement Co. 
Yellowstone Park Co. 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania highway subsidiaries 


Zz 
° 


ft et et et ND et et et et 


Dh 


do 
fet tek ee Oe DO DO 


th 


_ 


rary 


> bo 
DD DD BE DD DDD 8 DD 60 UT tt et Bo DD UTD OLD IDO DO NE fe et Bt et et DD 01 00 DD Tt tt et et Pt et et et et 


we 


t= 
AUD HOR RR Re 


Type of 
Vehicle 


Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Trailer 
Trailer 


Bus 
Bus 
Automobile 
Truck 
Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Bus 
Automobile 
Truck 
Tractor 
Trailer (Tank) 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Bus 
Bus 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
[ruck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Bus 
Bus 
Truck 
Tractor 
Tractor (Diesel) 
Tractor (Diesel) 
Trailer 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus (Diesel) 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Truck 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Truck 
Truck 
Bus 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 


Bus 


Bus 
Bus 
Trailer 
Automobile 
Truck 
Bus 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Bus 
Bus 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Trailer 
Automobile 


Seating 
capacity or 
truck capacity 
in tons 


1¥Y%4 ton 
1yY ton 
1¥% ton 
1% ton 
¥% ton 
2 ton 
1% ton 
7 ton 


dD 


NS Ge UDO 


ton 
ton 
ton 


me 


ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 


nN 
Wry wmw 


Seo Ne \ 


bors 
WB WH DOESN 


bo 


Ne 


ar ae) 
RAK 
o 
° 
Ss 


urs 


ton 


a 


7% ton 
10 ton 
8 ton 

10 ton 

10 ton 


5 ton 


¥% ton 

1 ton 
% ton 
Y, ton 
% ton 


28 
18 
3% ton 
5 
1% ton 
14 
Y% ton 
1¥% ton 


Less than 3 ton 
3-5 ton 


Over 10 ton 
Less than 3 ton 
3-5 ton 


Where to 
be used 


Co. 


Co. 
Co. 


Co. 


Co. 
Co. 


Co. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev. 
Rev. 


. Business 
. Business 
o. Business 
. Business 
‘o. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 


Rev. 


. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
‘o. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Business 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Pev. 
Rev. 


‘o. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 


Rev. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Business 
Business 
Rev. 
Business 


. Business 


Business 
Business 


Business 
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Manufacturer 


Chevrolet 

Fore 

Int. Harvester 
Ford 

Int. Harvester 
Int. Harvester 
Chevrolet 
Fruehauf 
Nabors 
Nabors 


a.c.f. Motors 
Flxible 

Ford 

Ford 

Ford 

General Motors 
Chevrolet 
Chevrolet 
Chevrolet 
General Motors 
General Motors 
General Motors 
Chevrolet 

Ford 

Plymouth 

De Soto 

Ford 

Chevrolet 


Chevrolet 

Int. Harvester 

Chevrolet 

Ford 

Ford 

Ford 

Fargo 

Fargo 

Int. Harvester 

Ford 

Brockway 

Int. Harvester 

Fargo 

Int. Harvester 

Ford 

Ford 

General Motors 

General Motors 

General Motors 

General Motors 

General Motors 

General Motors 

Fruehauf 

General Motors 

General Motors 

General Motors 

General Motors 

White 

General Motors 

General Motors 
eo 

Ford 

Ceneral Motors 

General Motors 

General Motors 

General Motors 

Chrvsler 

Ford 

Ford 

Chevrolet 

Dodge 

Chevrolet 

Ford 

Int. Harvester 

Ford 

Dodge 


Flxible 


Kenworth 
White 
Brown 
Chevrolet 
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Purchaser No 


Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines ..............05 3 
3 
1 
Pearse Puan TION 55500 sbe ss Ss ca ewe ae eben eee 1 
Pt TREES Sct 6 paleo sash a Wb SRE ASE 1 
RELAY SUEDERRD PABRROY® oo. iocce-s so 5518 ead emreiare as 885 
45 
72 
32 
Reading 
Reading Transportation Company .............0e+4: 20 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
PEIEOG: SC AMERTIATION ACO: ale 5s dca sic sede ad eee 1 
1 


St. Louis Southwestern 


Southwestern Transportation Co, .............e.00. 2 
6 

13 

2 

2 

; . 1 
Southwestern Greyhound Lines, Inc. .............-. 20 
POSSUM NSN POORER ES e nc swat oe Suv cals re win voy ao ewes arels Gila 1 
2 

1 

7 4 
Pacthe? Motor: Trekking 420: os o.oo vosdsacesest> 5 
2 

1 

‘oc . 4 
PACIGE Sere yeu OURRES 5 sca o nkis ws eae BAO wees 27 
24 

12 

1 

: 6 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad 6.0.0.6 s esse scene ces 2 
4 

SGUMMETH FMCG DeAnGpPOrt lO, 0c) sivsisieeaeciy one sc 2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

DRAB Mee MORNE A rec acek ans eeatnon Qureese atest 1 
5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Aol ee Or AaB OTT) HCO. oi Seen ates aden ans 5 
2 

4 

1 

1 

DROND  DCRMIBE VRRDENTO A: osa.5:5:6.9:5 600 bee iv Sb e's 1 
1 


Union Pacific 





ROR AE EE ie Sis 55S BR incis Sip ee Cesta aus SI wit oe 8 
2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Retermtete “SeaGsit Times. c.66 ions siete saa Sexes se 14 
3 

ROMO ERANNRIRT e505. 2 10:55 4 ois a rwiein wis.o 0 /es wis. dashes bis 1 
Virginian SRA RECS FSi os heise b OS eee eS 1 
WAUMEROMMINERE ott ten srs sok Rulon Soa hse ewin’ Oe 1 
WPMBEONIN AROPIOMD 053 2h GA Sw be ne SSA SENS 1 
1 

* Ordered in 1938; delivered in 1939. 

British Columbia Electric Railway ...........20-.00+ 8 
NIBtIONAL BERSDOUTE MOONEE 8) 6o6n 6 00's5 aaa cess ss 5 caewe 1 
MOPORtO; SEnINNEON Ce MBUTANO 05sec 5 5.0 5.0 006i s,0s ossie ce 1 





RAILWAY 


Type of 
Vehicle 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Automobile 

Truc 
Tractor 
Trailer 

Automobile 


Bus 


Trailer 
Trailer 


Truck 
Tractor 
Trailer 

Automobile 

Automobile 

Automobile 
Bus 

Truck 

Truck 
Trailer 

Automobile 
Truck 
Truck 

Truck (Diesel) 
Trailer 


Truck 
Automobile 
Truck 
Automobile 
Truck 
Truck 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Automobile 
Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Truck 
Truck 
Tractor 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 


Bus 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 

Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 


Bus 
Automobile 
Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 


Canada 


Bus 
Automobile 
Truck 


> 2K 2K 


AGE 


Seating 
capacity or 
truck capacity 
in tons 
14 ton 
1% ton 

¥% ton 


w 


be] 
14% ton 
2 ton 
3% ton 


SK DO 
mbdom 


tt it bt 

\ Nett Ne 

w\ WHNRSDARD on to wind 
oe 
°o 
=] 


ton 
ton 
ton 


ued ¢ 
WX 


we 
MOURN WA UNTUIN 


ton 


\ 


w 
_ 


1% ton 


Where to 
be used 


Co. 
Co. 
. Business 
Co. 


lon 
° 


Co. 


Co. 


. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 


weet eens 


Rev. 


. Business 
. Business 
. Business 


Rev. 


. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
o. Business 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Business 
Business 


Business 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
‘o. Business 


Rev. 


. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


. Business 


. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 
. Business 


Rev. 
Business 
Business 
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Manufacturer 
Ford 
Int. Harvester 
Ford 
Int. Harvester 
Chevrolet 


John C. Dix & Son 
Springfield Wagon & Trailer 


Chevrolet 

Int. Harvester 
Fruehauf 

Ford 

Dodge 
Plymouth 
General Motors 


General Motors 
General Motors 
General Motors 
Chevrolet 
Chevrolet 
Chevrolet 
Chevrolet 
Chevrolet 
Dodge 
Chevrolet 
Nabors 
Chevrolet 
Ford 
Ford 
Lincoln 
Mercury 
Plymouth 
Oldsmobile 
Ford 

Chevrolet 


Ford 

Chevrolet 
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Lightweight Coach Built for the Lehigh Valley by Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 
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City of San Francisco 


Wrecked by Sabotage 


Evidence before the Bureau of Safety is conclusive 
that rail had been misalined before 
the accident occurred 


The disastrous wreck of the streamliner 
“City of San Francisco” on the evening of 
August 12, 1939, while traveling westward 
in Northern Nevada, was caused by “ma- 
licious tampering with the track”, accord- 
ing to the report of the Bureau of Safety 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
released late last week following a thorough 
investigation on its part, this verdict sub- 
stantiating the findings of the railway’s 
Board of Inquiry shortly after the accident, 
which were reported in the Railway Age 
of September 23. According to all testi- 
mony taken at the Bureau’s inquiry, in- 
cluding that of its own inspectors, indica- 
tions are that a joint on the high rail of 
the curve involved had been disconnected, 
the angle bars removed, and the east end 
of the receiving rail moved inward about 
45g in. on the tie, setting up an ideal de- 
railing condition. 


Stout, WELL-MAINTAINED TRACK 


The accident to the streamliner City of 
San Francisco, which resulted in the death 
of 9 passengers and 15 dining-car em- 
ployees, and the injury of 99 passengers, 1 
train-service employee, one stewardess, 11 
dining-car employees, and 3 train porters, 
occurred on the line of the Southern Pacific 
at a point approximately 1.55 miles east 
of the station at Harney, Nev., and 169.5 
ft. east of bridge No. 518.54. Approaching 


Imlay, Nev 132.93 mi. 


Harney 1.55 mi 


Point of accident 
16.0 mi. 








10 Carlin, Nev. 









from the east, there is a tangent 437 ft. in 
length, followed by a 3-deg. curve to the 
right, extending 875 ft. to the point of de- 
railment and 1,215 ft. beyond. 

The track structure consists of 130-lb. 
P. S. section rail, in 39-ft. lengths, laid new 
in 1931 and 24 treated fir ties to the rail 
length. It is fully tie-plated with Lundie 
canted tie plates, which are corrugated on 
the bottom surface for secure grip on the 
ties. The intermediate plates are 834 
in. by 10% in. and have spike holes spaced 
3%4 in. between centers. The joint plates 
are 83% in. by 11 in. ant have offset sp’ke 
holes spaced 3% in. between centers. 

On the curve involved, there are four 
spikes per tie plate, two being inside of the 
rail and two outside of the rail. The angle 
bars are 24 in. in length and have four holes 
each, the bolts used being secured by nuts 
and lock washers. The rail joints are 
bonded for signal circuits with two No. H 
galvanized wires, 52 in. in length, looped 
at each end, housed behind the angle bars, 
and secured to each rail by channel pins 
which are spaced 28 in. apart. The track 
is laid on 12 in. of crushed rock ballast, 
is well maintained, and has sunerelevati n 
at the pont of accident of 44% i. 

Bridge No. 518.54 was a through riveted 
Warren truss span, 120 ft. long, which had 
recently been strengthened and was capable 
of carrying Cooper’s E-50 loading. The 
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bridge, which was equipped with 90-lb., 
second-hand guard rails, had a rail height 
of 33 ft. above the Humboldt river. 

Signals Nos. 5213 and 5195, governing 
westward movements, are located 14,069 
and 4,963 ft., respectively, east of the point 
of accident, and the maximum authorized 
speed for streamlined trains around the 
curve involved is 60 m. p. h. 

At the time of the accident, which oc- 
curred at 9:33 p. m., the weather was clear 
and it was dark. 


CoNSIST OF THE TRAIN 


The “City of San Francisco” at the time 
of the accident consisted of 3 power units, 
an auxiliary power and dormitory unit, 2 
chair units, 2 kitchen-diner units, 1 dormi- 
tory-club unit, 7 Pullman sleeping units 
and 1 lounge unit, in the order named. The 
three power units were of steel-frame con- 
struction, the bodies being of %-in. ply- 
wood covered with 27-gage galvanized iron. 
The remainder of the units were of alu- 
minum alloy with steel end-sills, body bols- 
ters and cross bearers. 

This train departed from Carlin, Nev., 
16 miles east of the point of accident, at 
9:15 p. m., according to the train sheet, 
29 min. late, and 18 min. later became de- 
railed 169.5 ft. east of Bridge 518.54, while 
moving at a speed of 60 m. p. h. The 
three power units and the following two 
units, remaining coupled, became derailed, 
passed over the bridge on the ties, and 
stopped with the front end about 907 ft. 
west of the point of derailment. Power 
unit No. 1, slightly damaged, stopped up- 
right on the ties at approximately 11 in. 
to the left of the line of track. Power 
unit No. 2, also slightly damaged, and in- 
clined at an angle of 15 deg. to the left, 
stopped with its front truck on the ties, 
about 12 in. to the left of the line of track, 
and with its rear truck on the ballast. 


Inv. No.23575 


Southern Pacific Railroad 


Harney , Nev. 
August 12,1939. 





Continued on second left-hand page 


View illustrating the positioning of Security 
Circulators in an average size of locomotive 
firebox prior to installing the brick arch. 


Typical Security Circulator and brick Arch 
Installation in a locomotive firebox. The small 
sectional brick are as readily applied as in 
an ordinary arch tube firebox. 


THE PIONEER 
IN DEVELOPMENT OF 
SECURITY CIRCULATORS 


5% years’ service original 
application without ex- 
pense for repairs to Circula- 
tor Units. 


RISER ARM of Circulator 
compensates for crown 
bolts displaced. 


CROWN SHEET strength- 
ened by strut effect of 
Circulators. 


Be 
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Improved Arch Support for 
the largest fireboxes 


427 SECURITY CIRCULATORS + 
Adapted to any type of 


locomotive 


17 RAILROADS 
e 


82 Locomotives 
Reduced honeycombing, flue 
3 MILLION MILES OF SERVICE plugging and cinder cutting 
* 


Improved circulation in side 


Security Circulator means what the name implies 
* water legs 











engineering experience 





| 30 years’ combustion 
behind our recommendation. 
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Patented in United States and foreign 
countries... Other patents pending. 


Typical application of Security Circulator 


January 6, 1940 
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Power unit No. 3, inclined to the left at 
an angle of 45 deg., stopped with its front 
end on the fill and its rear end down the 
embankment, the left eave of this unit bear- 
ing indications of having struck the bridge 
truss.* According to a statement formu- 
lated by the railroads and the Pullman 
Company, the extent of the damage sus- 
tained by the equipment in the accident 
amounted to $670,315.20. 


DISCUSSION OF EVIDENCE 


Summarizing the testimony presented at 
its inquiry, which showed unusual agree- 
ment in the observations of employees on 
the wrecked streamliner, engineering and 
operating officers of the road, local citizens 
and the inspectors of the Bureau itself, the 
Bureau’s report said as follows: 

According to the evidence, train No. 101 
(the “City of San Francisco”) was not 
moving in excess of the maximum allowed 
speed of 60 m. p. h. when it became de- 
railed. The train was riding smoothly and 
there was no indication of defective equip- 
ment. 

Prior to the arrival of the train at the 
point of derailment, the track was struc- 
turally sound, was maintained in excellent 
condition, and the automatic block signals 
were displaying proceed indications. Upon 
entering the curve upon which the accident 
occurred, the engineman saw an _ object 
about 300 ft. distant, which later was found 
to be a tumbleweed lying on the south or 
high rail of the curve. When the train 
reached that point, the front truck became 
derailed and the engineman thought that 
a rock had been struck. Subsequent ex- 
amination of the track disclosed that on the 
south rail the angle bars had been removed 
from a joint located 169.5 ft. east of bridge 
518.54, and the angle bars, bolts, nuts and 
tight-lock washers were lying adjacent to 
the disconnected rail. Apparently a wrench 
had been used to remove the nuts, as none 
of the bolts was cut or broken. The joint 
tie plate on the first tie beneath the receiv- 
ing end of the disconnected rail had been 
removed and an intermediate tie plate had 
been placed 45% in. inward from the aline- 
ment of the south rail and fully spiked with 
four spikes. The position of this plate was 
not a result of the tie moving laterally un- 
der impact resulting from the derailment, 
as there was no indication in the ballast of 
any tie being moved from its original posi- 
tion. The tie plate had been misplaced, as 
the outline of the original plate seat on 
the tie was clearly defined, and the spike 
holes indicated fresh and recent disturbance 
of the wood fibre, such as would follow the 
action of withdrawing a spike. 

Of the four spikes holding the misalined 
tie plate, the two outside spikes were fully 
driven while the two inside spikes were 
found withdrawn a distance of 2.88 and 3.1 
in., respectively, above the plate; this in- 
dicated a revolving lateral motion of the 
receiving rail which caused the inside spikes 
to be drawn sufficiently to permit the rail 
to roll free. The rail at the same time 
was being pushed westward because of the 





* Details relative to the extent of the damage 
sustained by the other units of equipment in the 
train were given in articles appearing in the 
Railway Age of August 19, page 289, and Sep- 
tember 2, page 350. 
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friction imparted to it by the pilot casting, 
a longitudinal movement of 10% in. being 
sufficient to clear the spikes in order that 
the rail could be pushed laterally toward 
the north rail. 


EvipENCE OF MISALINED RaiL CONCLUSIVE 


The receiving rail having been moved 
inward 456 in. provided a gap of ap- 
proximately 1% in., as the ball of the rail 
was 3 in. in width. The front wheel flanges 
being 1-549 in. in thickness, could readily 
fit into the gap. As the misalined rail was 
on the high side of a 3-deg. curve, centri- 
fugal force at 60 m.p.h. would throw the 
wheel flange tightly against the ball of the 
leaving rail and prevent the flange from 
riding over the ball of the receiving rail. 
Further observation disclosed that all four 
spikes in the plate at the end of the leaving 
rail had been drawn without disturbing the 
position of the rail or tie plate. All inside 
spikes on the south ends of at least nine 
ties following the point of derailment had 
been drawn. A dent on the end of the re- 
ceiving rail at the top and on the south 
side of the ball indicated that the flange 
of a wheel had struck the end of this rail. 
There was a corresponding mark on the 
back of the flange of the left front wheel 
of power Unit No. 1. There were no dam- 
aged angle bars or bolts, which would have 
been the case if the rail had been in proper 


- alinement when the train approached. The 


East——> 


<— West 


Final posi 
south rail 





Sketch Showing Normal, Misalined and Final Positions of Rail Involved 
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evidence is conclusive that this rail had 
been misalined before the accident occur- 
red. . 
The investigation developed that the re- 
ceiving rail, after being freed by the re- 
moval of the angle bars and spikes, was 
pushed over by means of either a journal 
jack or track bar. It is probable that the 
former was used, as a jack was recovered 
from the river bed near the scene of the 
accident. After the accident, an unusual 
spike arrangement was found on tie No. 2, 
which would permit a journal jack to be 
placed between the spikes, driven 83/-in, 
from the end of the tie, and the web of a 
rail in normal position. With the angle 
bars removed there would be sufficient 
slack in the signal bond wires at the rail 
joint to permit a rail to be moved inward 
about 16 in. before the bond wires would 
be broken; and a movement of only 45% 
in. would be insufficient to disturb the cir- 
cuit in such manner as to cause the block 
signals immediately east of the point of 
accident to display restrictive indications. 
The ball of the misalined rail had been 
painted and a tumbleweed placed over the 
disconnected joint. As any irregularities 
of track alinement are clearly defined by 
the reflection of a headlight on the shin- 
ing surface of the rails, it is reasonable to 
assume that these measures were taken so 
that the engineman of an approaching train 
(Continued on page 112) 
























































































All spikes removed. 


Angle bars removed. 

Rail joint and point of 
derailment, 169-1/2 feet 
to face of east abutment 
of span bridge No. 513.54. 


Track east. of Tie No. 2 
not damaged by derailment. 


Two spikes driven into tie 
8-1/4" from end. Spikes 

) stand up 2-1/4" above top 
of tie. 


Dotted lines - Original 
position of rail. Solid 
lines - Position of rail 
at time of deraiiment. 


No inside spikes found ia 
place westward from Tie 

No. 2. Outside ends of 
ties crushed and south 

rail torn up oy derailment. 
Tie plates bent and crushed 
into ties with two spikes 
showing in outside holes, 
westward from Tie No. 3. 


East wheel of the truck 
under west end of 4th car 
from rear was resting at 
this point. 


Ties showing progressively 
v increased damage to east 
end of bridge. 


Rail west of next joint 
and extending to bridge, 
on sub-grade and down 
bank, 












Continued on next left-hand fase 
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Superheaters « 


The Jnuisilde Part 








Is Important 


The interior of superheater units—the invisible part—is — 
especially important as it conveys the flow of steam to the cylin- 


ders at speeds as high as 200 m.p.h. 


When superheater units have served a useful life, have them 
remanufactured by the Elesco remanufacturing service. It is 
the only method whereby the smooth interiors and exteriors can 
be maintained. They are renewed by the exclusive Elesco ma- 


chine-die-forging process without creating joint ridges. 


Standardize on this dependable service—it is low in ultimate 


cost. 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
A-1378 60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 122 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL . 


Exhaust Steam Injectors « Feedwater Heaters « American Throttles « Pyrometers « Steam Dryers 
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1] Months N. O. I. 
Was $526,963,291 


2.18 per cent return compares 
with 1.34 per cent in same 
period of 1938 


Class I railroads of the United States 
in the first 11 months of 1939, had a net 
railway operating income of $526,963,291 
which was at the annual rate of return of 
2.18 per cent, according to the Bureau of 
Railway Economics of the Association of 


RAILWAY AGE 


Eastern District for the 11 months totaled 
$1,790,390,985, an increase of 17.2 per cent 
compared with 1938, but a decrease of 
26.4 per cent compared with 1930. Oper- 
ating expenses totaled $1,270,469,952, an 
increase of 10.5 per cent above the same 
period in 1938, but a decrease of 29.6 per 
cent under the first 11 months of 1930. 

For November alone the Eastern dis- 
trict net was $40,655,591, compared with 
$26,327,612 in November, 1938 and $28,- 
102,384 in November, 1930. 

Class I roads in the Southern district 
reported an 1l-months net railway operat- 
ing income of $70,912,720 or 2.47 per cent; 








CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of November 
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Operating ratio—per cent ....ccccccesccccsvcee 
Rate of return on property investment—per cent.. 


1939 
.+e- $368,026,739 


1938 1930 
$319,629,292 $394,261,533 
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Eleven Months Ended November 30 
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American Railroads and made public today. 
In the first 11 months of 1938 their net rail- 
way operating income was $323,731,784 or 
1.34 per cent, and in the first eleven months 
of 1930, it was $820,214,052 or 3.38 per 
_ cent. The November, 1939, net was of 

$70,345,795 or 3.29 per cent, compared with 
$49,692,171 or 2.32 per cent in November, 
1938, and $61,175,416 or 2.88 per cent in 
November, 1930. 

Gross operating revenues for the first 11 
months of 1939 totaled $3,649,823,994, com- 
pared with $3,246,548,535 for the same 
period in 1938, and $4,906,580,018 for the 
same period in 1930, an increase of 12.4 
per cent in 1939 above 1938, but 25.6 per 
cent below 1930. Operating expenses 
amounted to $2,669,203,048, compared with 
$2,488,875,026 for the same period in 1938, 
and $3,636,468,116 for the same period in 
1930—7.2 per cent above the former, but 
26.6 per cent below 1930. 

Class I roads in the 11 months paid 
$332,335,470 in taxes, compared with 
$314,084,140 in the same period in 1938, 
and $328,645,340 in 1930. The November 
tax bill amounted to $30,567,747, an in- 
crease of $2,821,866 or 10.2 per cent above 
November, 1938. Sixteen Class I roads 
failed to earn expenses and taxes in the 11 
months, of which five were in the Eastern 
district, five in the Southern district, and 
six in the Western District. 

Gross for November amounted to $368,- 
026,739 compared with $319,629,292 in 
November, 1938, and $394,261,533 in No- 
vember, 1930; operating expenses totaled 
$256,170,175, compared with $231,203,840 
in the same month in 1938, and $295,812,- 
115 in November, 1930. 

In the Eastern District for the 11 months 
the net railway operating income was 
$295,668,947, or 2.62 per cent; for the 
same period in 1938, it was $169,108,683 or 
1.49 per cent, while in 1930, it was $416,- 
555,979 or 3.78 per cent. Gross in the 


for the same period in 1938, their net 
amounted to $52,290,511, or 1.83 per cent, 
and for the same period in 1930 it was 
$79,637,041 or 2.63 per cent. Gross in the 
Southern district for the 11 months 
amounted to $466,769,515, an increase of 
8.9 per cent compared with the same period 
in 1938, but a decrease of 21.3 per cent 
under 1930. Operating expenses totaled 
$345,111,394, an increase of 5.6 per cent 
above the same period in 1938, but a de- 
crease of 25.9 per cent under 1930. 

November’s net in the Southern district 
was $8,088,309, compared with $6,145,150 
in November, 1938, and $6,472,898 in No- 
vember, 1930. 

Net in the Western district for the 11 

months totaled $160,381,624, or 1.59 per 
cent; for the same period in 1938 those 
same roads had a net of $102,332,590, or 
1.02 per cent, and for the same period in 
1930, they had one of $324,021,032 or 3.16 
per cent. Gross in the Western district for 
the 11 months amounted to $1,392,663,494, 
an increase of 7.9 per cent above the same 
period in 1938, but a decrease of 25.9 per 
cent below 1930. Operating expenses 
totaled $1,053,621,702, an increase of 4.1 
per cent compared with the same period in 
1938, but a decrease of 22.9 per cent under 
1930. 
_ For November alone the roads in the 
Western district had a net of $21,601,895, 
compared with a net of $17,219,409 in No- 
vember, 1938, and $26,600,134 in Novem- 
ber, 1930. 


I. C. C. Authorizes U. P. Bus 
Affiliates to Merge 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has conditionally approved the 
merger of the operating rights and property 
of Union Pacific Stages of California into 
the Interstate Transit Lines. Both com- 
panies are affiliates of the Union Pacific. 


January 6, 1940 


B. & M. Refinance 
Plan Made Public 


President French outlines pro- 
visions of exchange plan for 
$136,746,500 of securities 


Details of a plan of exchange whereby 
the Boston & Maine will seek to refinance 
its outstanding bonds, amounting to $136,- 
746,500, through voluntary co-operation of 
its holders so that the road may avoid the 
impending certainty of action under Sec- 
tion 77 of the Bankruptcy Act or receiver- 
ship, have been explained to security-own- 
ers ot the road. Provisions of the plan 
follow in the main the general outline sug- 
gested by Jesse H. Jones, Federal Loan 
Administrator, late last year as a condition 
to further loans to the road by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, reported in 
the Railway Age of November 11, page 
763. At that time Administrator Jones 
characterized the road as being “close to 
the ragged edge” in meeting its obligations 
and hinted that further R. F. C. loans 
might be withheld unless a reduction of 
interest burdens were effected. 

The plan, as outlined in a letter to B. & 
M. bond and note holders provides a basis 
of exchange whereby each holder of bonds 
(other than those held as collateral for se- 
cured notes) would receive in exchange for 
each $1,000 of principal amount: (1) $500 
of new 4 per cent first mortgage bonds, 
Series RR, due 1960, or, at the holder’s 
election, $500 in cash; and (2) $500 of new 
44 per cent income mortgage bonds, series 
A, due 1970. The road is subject to only 
one mortgage, under which all outstanding 
series of bonds were issued. 

The amount of cash that may be paid 
under the option is subject to reduction, 
depending upon the proportion of holders 
who elect to take cash instead of the new 
first mortgage bonds. The interest on the 
income bonds will be cumulative to the 
extent of 4 per cent, and after 1940 must 
be paid from available net income after a 
capital fund for the improvement and 
betterment of the property and the sink- 
ing fund on the first mortgage bonds. 

President French’s letter also reveals 
that the R. F. C. has agreed that, subject 
to the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, it will provide, by the pur- 
chase at par and accrued interest of new 
first mortgage bonds, up to $26,000,000 cash 
for payment to those holders of bonds who 
elect to take the cash option. “This under- 
writing assures,” Mr. French’s letter con- 
tinues, “that if all holders should elect 
to take cash there would be available at 
least $250 for each $1,000 principal amount 
of their bonds. Certain holders of bonds 
have already indicated their intention to 
take new first mortgage bonds instead 
of cash, so that at least $300 should be 
available for each $1,000 principal amount 
of bonds, and the railroad expects that 
further elections will increase the cash 
available for that purpose.” 

The plan provides that the banks that 
hold secured notes will take in exchange 
therefor an equal principal amount of new 
first mortgage bonds with no cash option. 
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The plan also provides that the secured 
notes held by R. F. C. will be paid in full 
out of the proceeds of additional new first 
mortgage bonds to be sold for cash to the 
Corporation. 

J. R. Morss, vice-president, Boston Five 
Cents Savings Bank; L. P. Stack, assistant 
treasurer, John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company; E. C. Hirst, president, 
First National Bank of Concord, N. H.; 
T. J. Coolidge, chairman of the board, 
Old Colony Trust Company; and R. H. 
Gardiner, president, Fiduciary Trust Com- 
pany, have agreed to act as a committee 
under the plan, to serve without compen- 
sation. 

In elcsing, Mr. French reminds security 
holders that “acceptances of the plan by 
holders of substantially all of the bonds 
held by the public and by holders of all 
the secured notes will be necessary in order 
to consummate the plan on a voluntary 
basis. The railroad will make every effort 
to carry the plan into effect as a voluntary 
reorganization, but the responsibility for its 
success or failure depends upon the co- 
operation of each holder of bonds and of 
secured notes.” 

It is announced that the general work 
of solicitation, correspondence and record- 
ing will be conducted directly by officers 
and employees of the road under the direc- 
tion of vice-president W. S. Trowbridge. 


Advertising Agents to Meet 
January 19 


The American Association of Railway 
Advertising Agents will hold its next an- 
nual meeting at the Union League Club, 
Chicago, January 19 and 20. 


Inland Waterways to Move 
Offices 


The executive offices of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation will be moved 
from Washington, D. C. to St. Louis, Mo., 
between January 10 and 15. 


Chicagoan Carries Six Hundred 


The Chicagoan of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe carried 600 passengers from 
Kansas City, Mo. to Chicago on January 1. 
To accomplish this task, the five-car train 
was increased to 15 cars, with three Diesel- 
electric locomotives having a total of 5,400 
hp. The patronage consisted of holiday 
travelers returning for Kansas City and 
the southwest. 


Fourth-Section Relief on Canned 
Pineapples to Chicago 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 2, has granted conditional fourth- 
section relief in connection with rates on 
canned pineapples and pineapple juice, in 
straight carloads or in mixed carloads with 
other canned goods, from Pacific Coast 
Ports to Chicago and Milwaukee, Wisc. The 
Primary ground upon which the relief was 
sought, the decision points out, is “the com- 
petition of water carriers operating from 
those islands (Hawaiian) to one or more 
North Atlantic ports on published rates, 
thence on charter or other contract rates 
by way of the Hudson river, the Erie canal, 
and the Great Lakes to Chicago.” 
Commissioner Caskie, dissenting in part, 
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would have limited the relief to shipments 
of pineapples and pineapple juice in 
straight carloads. 


Contract Truckers Get More Time 
on I. C. C. Questionnaire 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed from January 15 to March 
15 the deadline-date for the filing by con- 
tract motor carriers on returns to the 
questionnaire issued in connection with the 
Ex Parte No. MC-27 investigation of Cen- 
tral Territory contract carrier rates. The 
postponement came “upon consideration of 
petitions filed by the Interstate Contract 
Carriers’ Association and Contract Car- 
riers Division of American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc.” 

As pointed out in the Railway Age of 
December 23, page 978, where the latter 
petition was noted, the filing of the returns 
to the questionnaire was required by the 
recent six-to-five decision wherein the com- 
mission also ordered that the contracts of 
contract carriers be opened to public inspec- 
tion after April 1. 


Club Meetings 


The Traffic Club of Newark, N. J., 
will hold its next regular meeting on 
January 8 at the Robert Treat Hotel. 
The program will consist of an educa- 
tional motion picture entitled “Trees and 
Men.” The next forum of the Traffic 
Club will be held January 15. Miss 
Geraldine Kaye, director, Academy of Ad- 
vanced Traffic, will give a talk entitled 
“Trafic and Transportation from a 
Woman’s Viewpoint.” The club also an- 
nounces that its 30th Annual Dinner will 
be held January 30th at the Robert Treat 
Hotel. 

The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting on January 9th at 
the Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. K. N. 
Merritt, General Sales Manager, Railway 
Express Agency, will address the club on 
“The King’s Business Requires Haste.” 
A dinner will precede the meeting at 
6:30 P. M. 


Retirement Certifications and 
Terminations in November 


New employee annuities certified to the 
Treasury by the Railroad Retirement 
Board in November totaled 2,142 and 
amounted to $135,388 a month. This was 
the largest number of new annuities cer- 
tified since May. 

During November, 585 annuities which 
amounted to $38,620 were terminated by 
death. After adjustments for terminations, 
other than by death, recertifications, and 
reinstatements, there were 97,009 employee 
annuities amounting to $6,355,231 in force 
at the end of the month. 

Also, during November, 358 pensions 


amounting to $20,142 were terminated by: 


death. The number of pensions in force 
at the end of that month, after allowance 
for terminations and adjustments, was 
37,872 and amounted to $2,213,312 a month: 

Meanwhile, 58 new survivor annuities 
which amounted to $1,664 a month were 
certified and five amounting to $192 a 
month were terminated by death. The 
total number of survivor annuities in force 
at the end of the month, after adjustments, 
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was 2,024 and the monthly amount pay- 
able on them was $68,149. 

There were 114 new death benefit annui- 
ties amounting to $3,955 a month certified 
during November, two amounting to $60 a 


month terminated by death, and 130 
amounting to $4,600 terminated by com- 
pletion of the 12-month period during 
which such annuities are payable. This 
brought the number of death benefit annui- 
ties in force at the end of November to 
717 on which the monthly amount payable 
was $25,069. 


I. C. C. Refuses Special Treatment 
to C. C. C. Enrollees 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
an eight to three decision, has affirmed the 
order of Division 3 in which it found not 
justified the proposed establishment of re- 
duced passenger fares for the exclusive use 
of enrollees of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps traveling on furlough or leave at 
their own expense. The ruling was with- 
out prejudice to the filing of schedules 
which would accord such reduced fares to 
all other persons in similar circumstances. 
The railroads had previously attempted to 
offer such reduced rates by relying on that 
section of the Interstate Commerce Act 
permitting them to give reduced rates to 
indigent persons or inmates of charitable 
institutions. 

Commissioner Lee concurred in part, 
while Commissioner Alldredge wrote a dis- 
sent which was concurred in by Chairman 
Eastman and Commissioner Caskie. 


The Canadian Roads in November 


The Canadian National in November 
had net operating revenues of $4,974,604 
as compared with $2,133,340 in November, 
1938. Operating revenues ($20,584,777) 
were up $3,799,693 and expenses ($15,610,- 
173) were $1,666,353 higher. 

For the eleven months the C. N. R.’s 
operating net was $17,080,805 (an increase 
of $12,043,934). Total operating revenues 
for the eleven months were $184,773,869 
(up $17,716,198) and operating expenses 
were $167,693,064 (up $5,672,264). 

The Canadian Pacific earned $5,592,275 
operating net in November (as compared 
with $4,029,480 in November, 1938). Gross 
in November was $15,437,306 (up $2,407,- 
462) and expenses were $9,845,031 (up 
$844,668) ). 

For the eleven months C. P. R. gross has 
been $137,549,530 and expenses $113,407,680 
(up $7,239,004 and $503,858 respectively). 
Net operating revenues were $24,141,850 
for the eleven months (increase, $6,735,- 
145). 


Panama Limited Collides with 
Louisiane 


The northbound Panama Limited of the 
Illinois Central ran into the rear of the 
Louisiane at Arcola, Ill., at 6 a. m. on 
January 1, killing one passenger and in- 
juring several persons of whom nine pas- 
sengers and four employees required hos- 
pitalization. The Louisiane, which had 
made a flag stop at Arcola, had gotten 
under way and had attained a speed of 15 
m.p.h. when it was struck by the Panama 
Limited which was traveling at 45 m.p.h. 
when the Louisiane was sighted. The im- 
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VERY effort will be made by the railroads to 
maintain the present upward traffic trend 
during 1940 by providing still greater efficiency, 
speed and safety. This speeding of traffic will be 
accomplished by keeping trains on the road less 
time and thus meeting with the approval of the 
public by shortening traveling and shipping time. 
An important factor in this accomplishment 
will be the installation of ‘‘Union’’ modern signal 
systems. Statistics prove that with an increase in | 
signal installations, all of these desirable accom. 
plishments are effected. anager signal systems 
“Union” Centralized Traffic and Remote Control installations pay dividends in increase sa ety, expedited 
ati gees > Oia eliminated delays, increased safety, traffic, operating efficiency, and substantial sav- 
ings from the moment they are placed in service. 










—FOR OPERATING 
IMPROVEMENTS— 


—_ : NCE again the statistics show that the rail- 
ee ‘ag roads have progressively improved operat- 

ee ae 5% § ing efficiency. This has been true year after year, 
1 i bast] and the railroads are to be congratulated upon 
this achievement. 





- Let's analyze these statistics: In practically 

/ every item, it will be found that signaling had 

; yA | either a direct bearing upon, or was partially 

te responsible for, the improvement. Modern signal 

systems put trains over the road quicker and 

“Union” Electro-Pneumatic Car Retarders are speeding traffic, safer. This means fuel economy—overtime econ: 
not only in the retarder equipped classification yards, but on omy—expedited section end eater good-will. 


entire railroads. Deliveries are made several hours earlier. 
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—FOR SAFETY— 


HE remarkable safety statistics, piled up year 

after year by the railroads, are cumulative 
testimonials of the efficacy of modern signal 
systems. Without signal systems, such outstanding 
safety achievements, notwithstanding the existing 
increased speeds, could not have been accom- 
plished. Speed, with safety, requires signal sys- 
tems, and by no other method can trains be put ; 
over the road as quickly or safely. Consider, for {= = =“Union’” Coded Continuous Cab Signals are the ideal signals 


F sa uN =) for today’s high-speed trains..They enable maintenance of 
example, the roads equipped with ‘Union Coded schedules in all alee foroy aXe bh oCo) et: MB sXe pbel-bset-boMt-bq- Waal te-Falahy 
Continuous Cab Signals; regardless of weather FXo hep t-t-e Mo) MMLod f= oo (-Yo MN 0 ¢-Co) Morey oVob to Co) ol ME. ¥ oC -1-(o MME-0 oe Mor. bolR CV.) 

erate i immediate action. 
conditions, such as fog, sleet, snow, dust, ice or “Union” Coded Track Circuit Control for wayside signals 
rain—trains thus equipped are enabled to main- eliminates line wires and has many other outstanding advantages. 
tain schedule speed with safety. 











—FOR ECONOMY 


MPORTANT advantages and economies have 

been effected by modern signal systems. These 
economies have been widely publicized and have : soit “Union” Electro-Pneumatic Interlockings will. be 
been periodically reported by various Committees ee" found in the world’s largest interlocking plants, 
of the A.A.R. Such economies become cumula- so Z io Sai yen a 
tive and will, undoubtedly, be reflected in the 
1940 operating statistics in increased net earn- 
ings. Signal systems start paying dividends from 
the moment they are placed in service. 

The engineering staff of the Union Switch & 
Signal Company is at your service to explain 
how “Union’’ modern signal systems can help 
make 1940 a Signal year for Earnings, for 
Operating Improvements, for Safety and for 
Economy. Consult the nearest office. 
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“Union’’ Automatic Signals are increasing operating 
efficiency and safety on many railroads, with a 
substantial return on the investment from the savings 
effected. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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pact damaged the ends of the three rear 
sleeping cars of the Louisiane and the loco- 
motive, tender, club car and first sleeping 
cars of the Panama Limited. 

In the territory where the accident oc- 
curred, trains are operated right and on 
double track which is protected with con- 
tinuous automatic train stop with cab sig- 
nals, no wayside automatic block signals 
being provided in this territory. The train 
control and cab signal apparatus on the 
locomotive of the Panama Limited had 
failed north of Centralia and the failure had 
been reported from Odin. The dispatcher 
had authorized the train to proceed and 
had advised the engineman and conductor 
of the Louisiane that the Panama Limited 
was following “without train control.” 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended December 23, totaled 654,817 cars, 
according to the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. This was a decrease of 
26,349 cars or 3.9 per cent below the 
preceding week, an increase of 80,619 
cars or 14 per cent above the correspond- 
ing week in 1938 and an increase of 196,- 
996 cars or 43.0 per cent above the same 
week in 1937. 

The summary as compiled by the Car 
Service Division, A- A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, December 23 











Districts 1939 1938 1937 
Mesterhn ...3.. 146,573 125,852 98,730 
Allegheny 141,193 107,825 82,372 
Pocahontas 47,850 42,035 29,845 
Southern ...... 99,360 90,508 71,678 
Northwestern 74,571 68,963 55,478 
Central Western 98,019 94,644 79,797 
Southwestern 47,251 44,371 39,921 
Total Western 

Districts 219,841 207,978 175,196 
Total All Roads 654,817 574,198 457,821 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain 

Products .... 32,702 30,725 27,419 
Live Stock.... 11,416 11,997 9,541 
CS! ia 141,891 133,490 101,829 
CONE. Se dieses 12,086 6,636 4,870 
Forest Products 31,711 27,614 20,449 
ROD. Go ctpakne s 11,811 9,001 7,002 
Merchandise 

“SR rae 144,518 140,909 119,434 
Miscellaneous 268,682 213,826 167,277 
December 23.. 654,817 574,198 457,821 
December 16 .. 681,166 606,003 600,283 
December 9.... 687,265 618,964 619,266 
December 2.... 688,888 648,534 620,325 
November 25.. 676,516 561,658 555,762 





Cumulative Total, 
51 Weeks ....33,552,489 29,957,623 37,215,558 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended December 23 were 45,903, as com- 
pared with 48,343 in the previous week 
and 38,494 in the comparable 1938 week, 
according to the compilation of the Domin- 


ion Bureau of Statistics. 
Total Total Cars 


Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada Loaded Connections 
Dec. 23, 1939.... 45,903 26,502 
Dec. 16, 1939.... 48,343 27,401 
Dec. 9, 1939.... 50,390 26,531 
Dec. 24, 1938.... 38,494 20,605 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
Dec. 25, 1939... 2,512,090 1,180,758 
Dec. 24, 1938.... 2,401,664 1,055,996 
Dec. 25, 1937..... 2,591,329 1,335,600 


Retirement Board Analyzes 
Employee Compensation 
An increase in the average credited com- 


pensation of employees of Class I railroads 
in 1938 of 15.5 per cent over the figure 
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for 1937 is attributed by the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board to an increase in the 
average amount of service, increases in 
wage rates in August and October, 1937, 
and a reduction in the proportion of mainte- 
nance of way employees. The latest issue 
of the “Weekly Review” of the Board 
shows that this increase was brought 
about through a reduction in the propor- 
tion of total employees with annual com- 
pensation below $300 and an increase in the 
proportion of total employees with an an- 
nual compensation of $300 or over. 

The Retirement Board’s figures show 
that the 1,325,973 employees of Class I rail- 
ways with creditable compensation earned 
in 1938 an average of $1,280, which was 
an increase of 15.5 per cent above the 1937 
figure. The average wage of those em- 
ployees who had employment in each of 
the year’s 12 months was $1,824, or a 2.5 
per cent increase over 1937. The $1,280 
figure compares with a $1,101 for 1937 
which was railway labor’s favorite annual 
wage figure in the statistical battles during 
the 1938 emergency board hearings on the 
proposed 15 per cent cut in wages. 

The Retirement Board further points out 
that of the 1,325,973 employees working in 
1938, 132,770 or 10.1 per cent earned less 
than $50 a year, which compares with 16.6 
per cent for 1937. In the class earning 
$1,500 to $1,749, there were 122,345 or 9.3 
per cent as contrasted with 8.7 per cent in 
1937; while in the $1,750 to $1,999 class 
115,209 or 8.8 per cent were employed as 
compared with 8.2 per cent in 1937. 


Post Office is Large User of 
the Rails 


On June 30, 1939, mails were carried 
under authorizations of the Post Office De- 
partment by 319 companies over 183,478 
miles of railroads, according to the annual 
report of Postmaster General James A. 
Farley. The report further points out that 
the annual mileage of the regularly au- 
thorized space units of the several sizes for 
carrying mails was 455,954,544. 

The regular appropriation for the fiscal 
year for inland transportation by railroad 
routes and mail-messenger service was 
$107,900,000, from which amount the sum 
of $150,000 was transferred to the appro- 
priation for “Star Route Service, 1939”, 
under authority contained in the Second 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, fiscal year 
1938, approved June 25, 1938, and $1,000,000 
to the appropriation for “City delivery 
carriers, 1939”, under authority contained 
in the Urgent Deficiency and Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, fiscal years 1939 and 
1940, approved June 30, 1939, leaving $106,- 
750,000 available for this service for the 
fiscal year 1939. 

The expenditures for the fiscal year were 
as follows: Mail transportation by rail- 
roads, $98,589,476; mail-messenger service, 
$6,931,534; other items chargeable to the 
appropriation, $755,000; total, $106,276,010 
(small part estimated), an increase of $1,- 
211,350 as compared to the preceding year. 

Both the domestic and foreign air mail 
systems were improved and extended during 
the fiscal year 1939, the report says. There 
were 52,193,772 miles flown by planes on 
domestic air mail routes on a mileage pay 
basis, and 5,357,483 miles on United States 
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foreign air mail routes—a total of 57,551,- 
255 miles for the entire service. This 
exceeded by 12.49 per cent the miles flown 
with pay during the fiscal year 1938 and by 
29.61 per cent the record of any previous 
year. The report goes on to say that the 
route mileage of the domestic system at 
the end of the fiscal year totaled 37,049 
miles and that of the foreign system 31,- 
478.9 miles—a total of 68,527.9 miles. 


Shippers’ Boards Forecast First- 
Quarter Loadings 


Freight carloadings in this year’s first 

quarter are expected to be about 12.1 per 
cent above the actual loadings of the same 
quarter last year, according to estimates 
compiled by the 13 Shippers Advisory 
Boards and noted briefly in last week’s 
issue. , 
Below is the tabulation showing actual 
loadings for each district in the first quar- 
ter of 1939, the estimated loadings for the 
first quarter of 1940, and the percentage 
of increase or decrease: 








Actual Estimated 
Loadings Loadings 
Shippers First First 
dvisory Quarter Quarter Per Cent 
Boards 1939 1940 Increase 

New England ... 110,280 116,606 57 
Atlantic States .. 502,863 555,848 10.5 
Allegheny ....... 652,738 776,378 18.9 
Ohio Valley ..... 599,103 668.979 1g 
DOUCHEASE 6.05000 537,900 600,514 11.6 
Great Lakes .... 287,575 350,378 21.8 
Central Western.. 173,744 177,843 2.4 
Mid-West ....... 692,308 781,713 12.9 
Northwest ....... 133,865 171,290 28.0 
T rans-Missouri- 

mangas 2.656. 259,016 271,701 4.9 
Southwest ....... 294,751 294,036 0:2* 
Pacific Coast ... 181,756 203,520 12.0 
Pacific Northwest. 144,573 154,421 6.8 

PORE Ga/ee/sseresete 4,570,472 5,123,227 12.1 

* Decrease. 


The 13 Shippers’ Advisory Boards, ac- 
cording to the estimates, expect an increase 
in the first quarter of 1940, compared with 
the same period one year ago in the load- 
ing of all of the 29 commodities. Among 
those showing the greatest increase are the 
following: Cotton, 73.8 per cent; iron and 
steel, 45.3 per cent; ore and concentrates, 
40.8 per cent; machinery and boilers, 24.8 
per cent; agricultural implements and 
vehicles, other than automobiles, 21.4 per 
cent; automobiles, trucks and parts, 188 
per cent; paper, paper board and prepared 
roofing, 15.6 per cent; grain, 11.9 per cent; 
lime and plaster, 11.7 per cent; chemicals 
and explosives, 10.4 per cent; gravel, sand 
and stone, 10.2 per cent; lumber and forest 
products, 9.8 per cent; coal and coke, 9.4 
per cent; cotton seed and products, except 
oil, 9 per cent; hay, straw and alfalfa, 88 
per cent; brick and clay products, 7.4 per 
cent; cement, 6.4 per cent; poultry and 
dairy products, 6.1 per cent; flour, meal 
and other mill products, 5.7 per cent; 
canned goods, 5.4 per cent; fertilizers of 
all kinds, 5.4 per cent; and potatoes, 5.1 
per cent. 


November Truck Loadings 23.8 
Per Cent Above 1938 


November truck loadings, 5.3 per cent 
below the October volume, were neverthe- 
less 23.8 per cent above November, 1938, 
according to the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations’ monthly survey. The A. T. A. 
index, based on the 1936 monthly average 
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as 100, stood at 144.1 in November as 
compared with 151.26 in October and 117.37 
in November, 1938. 

“In their reports,” the A. T. A. state- 
ment says, “the carriers indicated that con- 
tinued labor difficulties at their customers’ 
plants were largely to blame for the No- 
vember drop in truck loadings.” 

The survey was based on comparable re- 
ports of 213 carriers in 37 states. They 
transported 1,207,274 tons of freight in 
November, as against 1,274,316 tons in 
October and 975,326 tons in November, 
1938. 

General merchandise, accounting for 75 
per cent of the total tonnage reported for 
November, decreased seven per cent below 
October but rose 25.9 per cent above No- 
vember, 1938. Petroleum products, which 
represented slightly less than 10 per cent 
of the total reported, dropped 2.8 per cent 
under October’s loadings, but increased 22 
per cent over November, 1938, and 55 per 
cent above the 1936 monthly average. 

The only increase over October’s tonnage 
was reported by carriers transporting auto- 
mobiles. Representing 4.5 per cent of the 
total tonnage reported, movement of auto- 
mobiles in November increased 21 per cent 
above the preceding month and 22.8 per 
cent above November, 1938. Iron and steel, 
4.5 per cent of the total reported, decreased 
3.2 per cent under October and 5.8 per 
cent under November, 1938. Carriers 
transporting iron and steel attributed the 
decrease to a seasonal decline. 

Slightly more than 6 per cent of the 
total freight reported was miscellaneous 
commodities, including tobacco, textile 
products, cement and household goods. 
While carriers in this group reported a 
decrease of 4.6 per cent below October, 
the tonnage reported was an increase of 
30.3 per cent above November, 1938, and 
34.1 per cent higher than the 1936 monthly 
average. 


Trucking Industry's Best Year, 
Says Rodgers 


The trucking industry in 1939 enjoyed the 
most profitable year in its history, accord- 
ing to Ted V. Rodgers, president of the 
American Trucking Association. Tonnage 
since July scored new monthly peaks, reach- 
ing an all-time record in October. 

“The increase in business generally,” Mr. 
Rodgers said, “gives promise that we well 
may expect top truck loadings through the 
Spring months. Handling of the increased 
tonnage in 1939 required more trucks and 
more workers. Increases in employment 
and number of vehicles corresponded closely 
with increases in the amount of freight 
transported. 

“Legislative records of the past year 
served to give truckmen new hope that the 
trend toward anti-truck laws is at last being 
stemmed. In the 44 state legislatures which 
were in session in 1939, approximately 11,- 
000 bills affecting highway users were in- 
troduced. About 1,200 of them were en- 
acted. Only a very small portion of the 
new laws can be said to be unfavorable to 
the trucking industry. On the other hand, 
many favorable laws were placed on the 
statute books. Outstanding among them 
were increases in allowable weights for 
trucks, particularly in southern states where 
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they were unduly restrictive, more liberal 
licensing provisions and constitutional pro- 
hibitions against diversion of highway 
funds. 

“In 1940, the trucking industry will in- 
augurate its first nation-wide public rela- 
tions campaign. The activity will center 
chiefly on the service the industry is afford- 
ing the public and the part it is playing in 
reducing highway accidents. The safety 
activities of the 50 affiliates of A. T. A. 
will be coordinated nationally under a com- 
prehensive program which will include 
driver training, courtesy and first-aid work. 

“Within the last year, several thousands 
of commercial drivers completed Red Cross 
courses in first aid. Their trucks are 
equipped with the apparatus necessary to 
give assistance to injured persons. We 
hope our drivers, because of this training, 
will be responsible for saving the lives of 
many accident victims.” 


Rivers and Harbors Work in 1939 
Fiscal Year 


Reporting for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1939, on the civil activities of the Corps 
of Engineers, Secretary of War Woodring 
notes that expenditures for rivers and har- 
bors and flood control work during the 
period under review totaled $199,426,335. 
Also, he reported that the Panama Rail- 
road Company earned a net profit of 
$1,387,560 as compared with $1,347,737 for 
the previous fiscal year ended June 30, 
1938. 

Looking upon the War Department’s rivers 
and harbors work, Mr. Woodring finds it 
good. “The improvement of waterways for 
navigation, inaugurated by the federal gov- 
ernment in 1824,” he says, “furnishes an 
indispensable avenue for the improvement 
of commerce. Traffic on our improved 
channelways for the calendar year 1938 
amounted to 466,900,000 tons, valued at 
$17,019,000,000. The value of one year’s 
water-borne traffic has added significance 
when it is realized that the cost of mainte- 
nance of the waterways for the year 
amounted to about two tenths of one per 
cent of the commerce value.” 

Among the more important projects 
listed by Secretary Woodring is the im- 
provement of the Upper Mississippi to pro- 
vide for nine-ft. navigation to Minneapolis 
by the construction of 26 locks and dams, 
which is 84 per cent completed; channel 
work on the Missouri to provide for six- 
ft. navigation to Sioux City, which is 75 
per cent completed; the Fort Peck dam, 
which was advanced to 85 per cent com- 
pletion; and the “modern locks and dams” 
on the Illinois Waterway at La Grange, 
Ill., and Peoria, which were completed 
during the year. Also completed was the 
new lock and dam No. 9 on the Allegheny 
at Riverton, Pa., while the work of main- 
taining the Ohio’s nine-ft. channel went on. 

The section on the Panama Canal re- 
veals that during the year under review 
the revenues from operations of the canal 
itself totaled $23,806,343, while the operat- 
ing expenses were $9,965,272 and the net 
income $13,841,071. The latter was in- 


creased to $14,522,343 by the addition of 
the $681,272 net from the business opera- 
tions of the canal. The Panama Railroad 
Company’s net income is given above; its 
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gross was $15,880,444, received from the 
operation of the rail line, docks, coaling 
plants, commissaries, etc., on the Isthmus, 
and from the operation of the steamship 
line running between New York and the 
Isthmus. 


Port Plan Working Smoothly, 
Pelley Reports 


Despite an increase through the port of 
New York in the past two months of 10 
per cent in the number of cars loaded with 
export freight, those cars “are now being 
handled more expeditiously at destination 
and unloaded faster” since a plan was 
established by the railroads early in No- 
vember to control the movement of export 
traffic at Atlantic and Gulf ports to the 
extent necessary to prevent congestion, J. 
J. Pelley, President of the Association of 
American Railroads, reported to the board 
of directors of that Association at their 
December 29 meeting in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Pelley pointed out that with the co- 
operation of the shippers, exporters, steam- 
ship owners and port authorities, a steady 
flow of export traffic is being moved by the 
railroads through all ports without diffi- 
culty and without congestion. 

“In the first 20 days of December,” he 
said, “a daily average of 745 cars of ex- 
port freight was loaded on lighters in the 
New York harbor and placed along side 
steamships so that the freight could be un- 
loaded directly on to the boat. This was 
an increase of 10 per cent compared with 
a daily average of 685 cars in November. 
On November 1, there was a delay of 48 
hours or more in the unloading of freight 
from 147 lighters, but on December 20, 
despite the increase in traffic for export, 
there were only 94 lighters which had been 
delayed 48 hours or more, or a decrease of 
36 per cent. 

“Reports received by G. C. Randall, 
Manager of the Car Service Division in 
Charge of Port Traffic, showed that on 
December 22, there were 3,011 cars of mis- 
cellaneous freight being held at the prin- 
cipal Atlantic and Gulf ports for unload- 
ing, compared with 3,656 cars on Decem- 
ber 5. Moreover on December 22, an 
average of 727 cars was being unloaded 
daily at those ports compared with a daily 
average of 588 on December 5. 

“Since the establishment early in No- 
vember of the plan for controlling the 
movement of export rail traffic to those 
ports, it has been necessary to exercise con- 
trol over the movement of freight in only 
one instance and that affected only bulk 
grain and soy beans at New Orleans, owing 
to limited elevator space. With the co- 
operation of the elevator operators, how- 
ever, the shipments for which elevator 
space was not available were later un- 
loaded and the cars released. Sirice then, 
more than 200 cars of grain have been 
authorized to be moved into New Orleans 
and additional grain will be accepted as 
rapidly as ships are available to transport 
the grain from that port. In order to con- 
trol the movement of grain at that point, 
the Federal Barge Lines, as well as those 
of privately owned companies, are cooper- 
ating with the railroads. 

“There are not at the moment any other 
situations at any port where the necessity 
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The Equipco is truly a safety hand-brake, because the 
exclusive removable housing opens to full view 
every single vital part of the mechanism. The job can 
be done easily and quickly without the necessity of 
shopping the car or taking the brake unit off, or dis- 
mantling the brake. Removing two small bolts releases 
the housing and the entire gearing and all other parts 
may be readily inspected, without difficulty or loss of 
time. 


Many other important features distinguish the Equipco 
Hand-Brake, such as the helical winding drum which 
lines up the winding path of the drum with the direc- 
tion of pull on chain—prevents chains breaking— 
adds to safety of operator—cuts friction losses and 
adds to power. 


Now in extensive use on a large number of prominent 
roads. Descriptive bulletin on request. 


EQUIPMENT SPECIALTIES DIVISION 


of Union Asbestos and Rubber Company 
310 South Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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appears imminent for exercising full con- 
trol provided for in the plan. With the 
full cooperation of shippers, exporters, boat 
lines, port authorities, and all others in- 
terested, the unloading of export freight 
is being greatly expedited and the freight 
cars returned more promptly to active 
service, 

“Under the plan now in operation, there 
is no restriction on the movement by rail of 
freight for export to Atlantic and Gulf 
ports so long as facilities are provided 
whereby such freight can be loaded prompt- 
ly on to ships or into warehouses and thus 
avoid freight cars being used for storage 
purposes. We believe that the ground work 
has been laid for a plan which will effec- 
tively avoid the possibility of difficulties 
similar to the ones which became so serious 
during the World War.” 


City of San Francisco 
Wrecked by Sabotage 
(Continued from page 107) 
would be unable to detect the damaged 

track condition. 

About three hours intervened between the 
passage of the last prior train and train 
No. 101. It was developed by tests that 
only a comparatively short time was re- 
quired to disconnect a rail joint, draw the 
spikes, and realine a rail as had been done 
in this case. 

When the power units became derailed 
on the curve, the first power unit traveled 
to the left a few inches, because of follow- 
ing a tangential line. However, the motor 
housings and the pedestal binder-bolts pre~ 
vented the power unit from leaving the 
roadbed. 


PERFORMANCE OF THE EQUIPMENT 


The cars involved in this accident were 
constructed, for the most part, of aluminum 
alloy. As shown by the records, these 
cars were designed and constructed in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the 
Post Office Department specifications for 
railway mail cars; the underframes were 
designed to withstand a buffing stress of 
400,000 1b. The Postal Department speci- 
fications require a safety factor of two in 
the calculation of buffing stresses, fixing 
the minimum for actual failure because of 
buffing shock at 800,000 Ib. 

To determine that the requirements of 
these specifications were complied with, the 
manufacturer apparently relied upon cal- 
culations and results of tests of a section 
of underframe similar to that of the cars 
in the “City of San Francisco.” This 
section was 7 ft. 10 in. long and withstood 
a compression test of 880,000 lb. before 
permanent deformation occurred. After the 
accident, on September 17, similar tests 
were made at the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company laboratory ; a sec- 
tion of frame removed from the car “Twin 
Peaks” (unit No. 9 in the train) was used 
and the results indicated that the material 
was in accordance with the specifications. 

On October 3, the Aluminum Company 
of America, at its laboratory, conducted 
tests on a portion of the center-sill re- 
moved from the car “Twin Peaks,” using 
a piece near the point where a fracture 
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had occurred. The results of this test 
demonstrated that the material was well 
above the minimum requirements. 

These cars withstood impact shock up 
to a certain degree, beyond which there 
was practically a total collapse; there ap- 
peared to be no intermediate stage of dam- 
age. A great amount of damage to the 
superstructure was sustained by the cars 
involved in this accident, especially those 
where the most fatalities occurred. The 
aluminum alloy sheathing, which forms a 
part of the girder construction of the car 
sides, manifested a tearing characteristic, 
in that the metal tore loose readily from 
the rivets; also, it was cut and torn badly 
because of being dragged on the ballast. 
There was but little indication of disper- 
sion of strain. In many instances a badly 
torn section was adjacent to one that did 
not buckle in the slightest degree. 

Any attempt to draw conclusions as to 
what might have occurred if standard all- 
steel passenger cars had been involved in 
this accident would be purely conjectural 
and speculative. 

The conclusions of the Bureau were 
stated in the following single sentence: 

“This accident was caused by malicious 
tampering with the track.” 


Highway and Grade Crossing 
Funds Apportioned 


Federal Works Administrator John M. 
Carmody has apportioned among the 48 
States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico, $156,000,000 for highway 
improvement and elimination of hazards at 
railroad grade crossings, available from 
appropriations authorized for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1940, after deductions 
of amounts authorized for administrative 
expenses. 

The apportionment was authorized by 
the Act of June 8, 1938, which provided 
$115,000,000 for improvement of the 
Federal-aid system and its extensions 
through cities, $15,000,000 for improvement 
of secondary or feeder roads, and $30,000,- 
000 for elimination of hazards at railroad 
grade crossings. 

The highway funds were apportioned 
among the States in proportion to popula- 
tion, area, and mileage of rural post roads. 
Grade crossing funds were apportioned, 
one-half on the basis of population, one- 
fourth on the basis of mileage of the 
Federal-aid system, and one-fourth accord- 
ing to railroad mileage. It is provided that 
no State shall receive less than one-half of 
one per cent of an apportionment. 

Expenditure will be under the super- 
vision of the Public Roads Administration 
of the Federal Works Agency, formerly 
the Bureau of Public Roads in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

“These funds,” Mr. Carmody said in an- 
nouncing the allocations, “make possible a 
continuation of the Federal-aid program on 
substantially the same scale as in the past 
fiscal year.” In that year the work in 
cooperation with State highway depart- 
ments resulted in the improvement of 9,786 
miles on rural portions of the Federal-aid 
system, 2,971 miles on the secondary or 
farm-to-market systems, and 725 miles 
were improved in municipalities. In the 
program of grade crossing elimination and 
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protection, 382 crossings were eliminated, 
and 86 obsolete elimination structures were 
reconstructed. 

Mr. Carmody also announced the appor- 
tionment of $2,000,000 to be expended in 
the 13 public lands States for construction 
of roads through public lands and Federal 
reservations. 

The apportionment of grade crossing 
funds follows: 


State 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Grade Crossings 


Tllinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 


Louisiana 
Maine 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New exico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 
yomin 

District 

Hawaii 146,250 

224,207 


$29,250,000 


Supply Trade 





The Square D Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has bought the Kollsman Instru- 
ment Company. At present Kollsman’s 
manufacturing will remain at the Kolls- 
man plant in Elmhurst, N. Y. 


The J. O. Nessen Lumber Company 
and the Marsh & Truman Lumber Com- 
pany, both of Chicago, have been combined 
and are being operated as the Marsh & 
Truman Lumber Company. 


Arthur E. LeGare, sales engineer of 
the General Steel Castings Corpora- 
tion at Granite City, Ill, has been trans- 
ferred to Chicago, from which he will 
handle the same territory as heretofore. 


Harry Glaenzer, for 18 years vice- 
president in charge of engineering of The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, tendered 
his resignation, effective January 1, be- 
cause of ill health, which resignation has 
been accepted by the board of directors of 
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Bipes, scaled heaters, incrusted 
Bensive nuisances if not actual cause of failures— 
effectively eliminated with Nalco chemicals. 


fp REDUCTION OF FOAMING TENDENCY. 


“Light Water,” scored valves and steam cylinders, foaming failures 
and costly road delays—eliminated by means of systematic con- 
trolled blowdown either manual or automatic and Nalco chemicals 
which actually reduce foaming tendency. 


J PREVENTION OF PITTING AND CORROSION. 


“Ringed” and pitted tubes and flues, corroded sheets, burst flues— 
expensive wasting away of good boiler materials—eliminated with 
Nalco chemical treatments. 


SCALE ELIMINATION — (CARBONATE, SULPHATE, PHOSPHATE 
AND SILICATE). 


“Mud banks,” scale pockets, burned flues, blistered sheets causing 
costly replacements and renewals— prevented through use of Nalco 
chemicals and controlled system of treatment. 


J PREVENTION OF CAUSTIC EMBRITTLEMENT. 


“Leaky seams,” cracked shells and sheets—dangerous and insidious 
weakening of boiler plate due to caustic embrittlement—more 
prevalent due to higher boiler operating pressures—prevented 
through use of special Nalco chemicals and controls. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 


PAIGE-JONES CHEMICAL COMPANY 
6216 West 66th Place Chicago, Illinois 


a NALCO SYSTEM 
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that company with sincere regret. A photo- 
graph and sketch of Mr. Glaenzer were 
published in the Railway Age of April 15, 
1939, page 678. 


The Ardco Manufacturing Company 
has moved its office from 1 Newark street, 
Hoboken, N. J., to 137-143 Franklin street, 
Jersey City, N. J. At the new address 
they will combine their office with their 
manufacturing facilities which include loco- 
motive drifting valves, cylinder cocks and 
rail lubricators. 


Dr. William A. Mudge has joined 
the technical service division of the New 
York office of The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., according to an announce- 
ment made by A. J. Wadhams, vice- 
president and manager of the development 
and research division. For the past 17 
years, Dr. Mudge has been superintendent 
of research, superintendent of the refinery 
and works metallurgist at the company’s 
Huntington, W. Va., Rolling Mill and 
previously, for two years was at the com- 
pany’s Bayonne, N. J., refinery, where he 
joined International Nickel in 1920. 


Herbert J. Watt has been appointed 
manager of sales for the central area of 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Watt will co-ordinate sales 
activities of Carnegie-Illinois offices at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, Cincin- 
nati and Detroit, Mich. His headquarters 
will be at the general offices in the Car- 
negie building, Pittsburgh. Mr. Watt en- 
tered the steel industry in the Philadelphia 
office of Carnegie Steel Company in 1912 


‘and in 1917 was transferred to the Wash- 


ington office of United States Steel Corpo- 
ration Subsidiaries. He was formerly as- 
sistant general mancger of sales for the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. 


Walter Chadwick, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Davenport Besler Corporation, 
Davenport, Iowa, has been elected presi- 
dent, to succeed Charles Pasche, deceased. 
Mr. Chadwick graduated from the Univer- 


Walter Chadwick 


sity of Illinois in 1905, and since that time 
has been identified with railroad and loco- 
motive building activity. He began his 
railroad career with the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy at Aurora, IIl., where for 
three years he engaged in special appren- 
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ticeship work. Later he entered the em- 
ploy of the Davenport Locomotive Works 
(now the Davenport Besler Corporation) 
and after 20 years with the company re- 
signed from the position of sales manager 
to become vice-president of the Clapp-Riley 
and Hall Equipment Company, Chicago. 
In 1937, he returned to the Davenport 
Besler Corporation as executive vice-presi- 
dent. 


Frank T. Kalas, who has been elected 
third vice-president of the Electric Stor- 
age Battery Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
as was announced in the Railway Age of 
December 30, began work with this com- 
pany and soon earned promotion. He 
served as a salesman, then as Washington 
branch manager, and later consecutively as 
district manager, assistant general sales 


Frank T. Kalas 


manager, and general sales manager, 
the position ke held at the time of his 
election as third vice-president of the 
same company. Mr. Kalas has had a 
long experience in all fields of storage bat- 
tery application and will direct the sales 
activities of the company as vice-president 
and general sales manager. 


O. M. Bernuth, president of the 
Bernuth-Lembcke Company, New York, 
has been elected also president of the 
Chipman Chemical Company, Bound 
Brook, N. J., effective January 1, the lat- 
ter company having become a_ wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the Bernuth-Lembcke 
Company. Mr. Bernuth succeeds R. N. 
Chipman, who has resigned. Charles 
Bernuth has been appointed assistant to 
the president of the Chipman Chemical 
Company at Bound Brook, and Warren 
H. Moyer, secretary and treasurer of this 
concern, has become vice-president and 
treasurer, with headquarters as before at 
Bound Brook. D. P. Webster continues 
as vice-president and W. R. Evans as 
assistant treasurer of the Chipman Chemi- 
cal Company. 


OBITUARY 


Edwin W. Allen, vice-president of the 
General Electric Company, died on Jan- 
uary 1, in the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, Md. Mr. Allen was 60 years 
of age at the time of his death. 
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Aucers, WINSLow & WESTERN.—Deben- 
tures.—This company has been authorized 
to issue $125,000 of six-year 4% per cent 
serial debentures to be sold at 9734 and 
accrued interest, and the proceeds used to 
retire certain securities, provide for addi- 
tions and betterments and purchase some 
equipment. The debentures have been sold 
at 9734 and accrued interest to the Stand- 
ard Securities Corporation, of Winchester, 
Ind., making the average annual cost to 
the company approximately 5.24 per cent. 


BattimorE & Outo.—Pledge of Bonds.— 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to modify its order 
of November 10, 1937, so as to extend until 
December 31, 1941, the period within which 
it may pledge all or any part of $5,000,000 
of refunding and general mortgage six per 
cent bonds, series C, as collateral for any 
short-term borrowing which it may decide 
to do. 


BaLtimorE & Out10.—Notes.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has modified its order of September 15 so 
as to authorize this company to extend 
until November 8, 1944, the maturity date 
of $2,955,000 of four per cent serial col- 
lateral five-year notes held by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. The com- 
mission’s order had authorized a1 extension 
of five years from the effective date of 
the company’s interest adjustment plan, but 
not later than August 1, 1944; and the 
present order brings the original’ order into 
conformity with the court decree which 
has the effect of extending the maturity 
until the above-mentioned November 8, 
1944, date. 


CHESTERFIELD & LANcASTER.—Decree of 
Foreclosure and Sale.—The federal district 
court at Charleston, S. C., has issued a 
final decree of sale and foreclosure of this 
road. A 32-mile line operating between 
Cheraw and Pageland, the short line is 
operated by L. R. Powell, Jr., and H. W. 
Anderson, receivers for the Seaboard Air 
Line. The foreclosure action was instituted 
on a bond issue of $186,000 on which ac- 
crued unpaid interest amounts to $187,317. 
It is reported that an upset price of $31,- 
700 has been set for the property. 


FiormiwA East Coast.—Protective Com- 
mittee—Roland D. Baldwin and Clifford 
G. Schultz of Jacksonville, Fla., and Edwin 
H. Woarms of New York City have asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to act as a protective committee 
and solicit and act in that connection in 
the receivership of this company. 


LoutsvitLe & Nasuvitte.—Bonds.—This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to extend 
the maturity date of $60,000,000 of its uni- 
fied 50-year, four per cent gold mortgage 
bonds, maturing July 1, 1940, under its 
mortgage of June 2, 1890—$30,000,000 to 
January 1, 1950, with a reduction in the 
interest rate from four to 3% per cent, 
and $30,000,000 to January 1, 1960, at the 
re°ular rate of four per cent. 

At the same time the company requested 
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Photo shows the Super-Diamond Pattern of “A.W.” Rolled Steel Floor Plate. Provides completely safe tread from any angle, under any condition: 


Floor troubles ended for good e e e Wherever floors do double 


duty—traffic aisles, stair treads, railroad running boards and platforms, car steps, truck 
body floors, engine rooms, catwalks, refinery towers—“A.W.” Rolled Steel Floor Plate 
helps to prevent dangerous and costly slips and falls. Reduces maintenance to a min- 
imum. With “A.W.” Floor Plate, there are no worn and slippery surfaces to endanger 
men on foot or upset floor trucks. Write for folder giving complete engineering data. 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND MILLS, CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNA. : : SINCE 1826 : : pisTRICT OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES— Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati,Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Houston, New Orleans, St.Paul, Pittsburgh, Roanoke, Sanford, N.C.,St.Louis, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal—A. C. Leslie & Co. propucts INcLUDE—Steel Products in Carbon, Copper or Alloy Analyses : Sheared 
Steel Plates :: Hot Rolled Sheets and Strip : :“A.W.” Rolled Steel Floor Plates :: Billets, Blooms and Slabs : : “Swede” Pig Iron :: Reading Cut Nails. 
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permission to issue, sell, and deliver 
$60,000,000 of collateral trust bonds, dated 
January 1, 1940—$30,000,000 to be due Jan- 
uary 1, 1950, and bearing interest at 3% 
per cent, and $30,000,000 due January 1, 
1960, and bearing a four per cent rate, to 
be secured by cash (the proceeds of the 
sale of the collateral trust bonds sup- 
plemented by the company’s contribution of 
cash equal to two per cent interest on the 
unifieds due July 1, 1940, plus the amount 
of discount) and subsequently by the unified 
bonds to the extent bought with the said 
cash by the collateral trust indenture trus- 
tee and by it extended. 

The bonds are to be offered to the public 
by Morgan, Stanley & Co. at 101 per cent 
of par for the 10-year bonds and 100% per 
cent of par for the 20-year bonds in each 
case with accrued interest to the date of 
delivery, with a discount spread of 1% per 
cent on the 10-year bonds and two per cent 
on the 20-year bonds. 

This is the issue over which a contro- 
versy has arisen as to whether or not the 
commission should require competitive bid- 
ding for railroad securities. Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. has protested to the company against 
what they allege to be the practice of 
awarding the issue to one firm without first 
having ascertained what competing finan- 
cial houses would offer for the securities. 

Former Senator Robert Bulkley of Ohio, 
acting on behalf of Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
and Otis & Co., called upon a number of 
commissioners and commission officials on 
December 28 to urge the commission to 
require competitive bidding on rail securi- 
ties. Mr. Bulkley was particularly inter- 
ested in having the commission require 
the L. & N. to ask for competitive bids on 
its bond issue. A member of Division 4 
declined to comment on what action the 
commission might take. 


Mississiprr & SKUNA VALLEY.—Stock.— 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $150,000 of common capital stock, 
consisting of 2,000 shares with a par value 
of $75, to be exchanged for 2,000 shares 
with a par value of $100 a share which 
are now outstanding in order that the 
company may reduce its common stock 
from $200,000 to $150,000. The petition 
states that the company has found that it 
has accumulated more working capital than 
it needs, so has decided to return $25 a 
share to each stockholder. It felt that this 
action was necessary in view of the fact 
that “it is so difficult to invest the money 
so as to protect it and secure an adequate 
return on it. 


Missourr & ARKANSAS. — Securities. — 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $500,000 of first mortgage 25-year 
four per cent bonds; to issue 3,500 shares 
of no par value capital stock; to effect 
surrender and cancellation of its now out- 
standing capital stock, consisting of 3,500 
shares of common stock with a par value 
of $100 a share, by exchange of the no par 
stock and first mortgage bonds aggregating 
$280,000 of the proposed issue for the out- 
standing $100 par value capital stock; the 
remaining first mortgage bonds, aggregat- 
ing $220,000 to be issued, except for certi- 
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fication by the trustee, and held in the 
treasury of the company until certification 
by the trustee, and sale, or pledge upon 
further orders of the commission. 


New York CENTRAL.—Operation.—This 
company has sought an order from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission approv- 
ing and authorizing the operation by it over 
the line of the Dillonvale & Smithfield, a 
line extending from Smithfield, Ohio, to 
Dillonvale, 9.8 miles, in accordance with an 
agreement entered into between the two 
companies. 


NorFoLK SouTHERN.—Abandonment.— 
Judge Way in federal district court at 
Norfolk, Va., has granted this company 
permission to sell certain terminal proper- 
ties at Suffolk, Va., to the Virginian for 
$65,000 and to abandon its 50-mile branch 
between Suffolk and Edenton, N. C. 


Paciric Coast. — Abandonment. — This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to abandon 
its Palmer branch, extending from Sisquoc, 
Calif., to Palmer, 3.9 miles. 


READING.—A bandonment.—This company 
has asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon its Boston 
Run Colliery branch, 2,740 ft., all in Ma- 
hanoy Township, Schuylkill County, Pa. 


Rio GRANDE SouTHERN.—R. F. C. Loan. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has denied an application of 
this company for a $40,000 loan from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Divi- 
sion 4 found that the security offered for 
the loan, a $40,000 receiver’s certificate, 
would not be adequate. 


St. Louis SouTHwEsTERN. — Abandon- 
ment by the Stephenville North & South 
Texas—The Stephenville North & South 
Texas and the St. Louis Southwestern, re- 
spectively, have asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don the line and the operation of the line 
extending from Gatesville, Tex., to Hamil- 
ton, 32.7 miles. 


Texas & Paciric.— Equipment Trust 
Certificates and R. F. C. Financing.—This 
company has been authorized by Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
assume liability for $1,335,000 of three per 
cent equipment trust certificates, maturing 
in 15 equal annual installments of $89,000 
on January 15 in each of the years from 
1941 to 1955, inclusive. At the same time 
Division 4 approved the purchase by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation of the 
entire issue at a price not in excess of par 
and accrued interest. 

Commissioner Porter dissented, saying 
that “The cash payment is to be less than 
0.7 per cent of the applicant’s outlay for 
the equipment. Several times I have in- 
dicated my unwillingness to approve bor- 
rowing on new equipment of more than 90 
per cent of the net cost thereof. Especially 
would such a policy incur no hardship here, 
for the applicant anticipates a cash balance 
by the end of the year of over $2,300,000 
and is well able to pay at least 10 per cent 
if not 20 per cent in cash at the time of 
the purchase.” 
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Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


George C. Paterson, whose promotion 
to assistant to the vice-president in charge 
of operations of the Southern Pacific, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., was 
announced in the Railway Age of December 
30, was born in San Francisco on August 
16, 1890, and entered railway service on 
December 24, 1906, as a messenger in the 








George C. Paterson 


motive power department at San Francisco, 
later serving successively as a junior clerk, 
stenographer clerk, and appropriation clerk 
in that department. In April, 1920, he was 
promoted to appropriation clerk in the 
office of the president and four months later 
he was appointed assistant head clerk of 
the appropriation bureau in the same office. 
Mr. Paterson was advanced to head clerk 
of that bureau in May, 1922, and in June, 
1925, he was appointed assistant chief clerk 
to the executive vice-president. He was 
further advanced to chief clerk to the presi- 
dent in September, 1925, and in January, 
1929, he was appointed office manager to 
the vice-president in charge of operations. 
Mr. Paterson was appointed office manager 
of the joint forces of the vice-president in 
charge of operations and the general 
manager in January, 1932, and served in 
that capacity until his recent promotion on 
January 1. 


OPERATING 


C. B. Callaham, assistant superinten- 
dent on the St. Louis-San Francisco at 
Amory, Miss., has been appointed director 
of accident prevention, with headquarters 
at Springfield, Mo., succeeding E. E. Mc- 
Guire, who retired on January 1. 


G. R. Buchanan, trainmaster on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Chanute, 
Kan., has been appointed acting superin- 
tendent of the Southern Kansas division, 
with headquarters at Chanute, succeeding 
C. D. Notgrass, who has been appointed 
acting superintendent of the Illinois and 
Missouri divisions, with headquarters at 
Chillicothe, Ill, relieving C. W. Philhour, 
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who has been temporarily assigned to other 
duties. H. G. Wood, transportation in- 
spector, has been appointed acting train- 
master at Chanute replacing Mr. Buchanan. 


H. R. Wade, superintendent of the 
Western division of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, with headquarters at Enid, Okla., 
has been transferred to the River division, 
with headquarters at Chaffee, Mo., replac- 
ing C. K. Sims, who has been transferred 
to Enid, relieving Mr. Wade. 


J. P. Jackson, superintendent of the 
Scioto division of the Norfolk & Western, 
with “headquarters at Portsmouth, Ohio, 
has been transferred in the same capacity 
to the Pocahontas division, with headquar- 
ters at Bluefield, W. Va., succeeding O. 
M. Dawson, who has been transferred to 
the Scioto division at Portsmouth. 


V. R. Walling, engineer of maintenance 
of way of the Chicago & Western Indiana, 
and the Belt Railway Company of Chicago, 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Chicago & Western Indiana, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, succeeding George 
Voelkner, who has resigned to become 
assistant to the general manager of the 
Lehigh Valley, with headquarters at Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


George D. Kennedy, trainmaster of 
the Buffalo division of the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western, has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Buffalo division, at 
Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding W. G. Alex- 
ander, resigned. Charles H. Youst, ter- 
minal trainmaster at Buffalo, has been pro- 
moted to trainmaster. Joseph R. Thex- 
ton, special representative on the staff of 
the general superintendent at Scranton, 
Pa., has been promoted to terminal train- 
master at Buffalo. Leon A. Jenkins, 
chief clerk to the superintendent of the 
Scranton division, has been promoted to 
superintendent of car service at Scranton, 
succeeding the late V. D. Thayer. 


Jack E. Lester, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Pecos division of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at Clovis, N. M., was announced 





Jack E. Lester 


in the Railway Age of December 30, was 
born at Santa Anna, Tex., on November 
3, 1898, and entered railway service Janu- 


RAILWAY AGE 


ary 1, 1919, as an apprent’ce cperator on 
the Panhandle & Santa Fe at Hereford, 
Tex. On June 1, 1919, he was promoted 
to operator and served in that capacity on 
the Plains division of the P. & S. F. On 
March 20, 1920, he was appointed chief 
clerk to the chief dispatcher at Amarillo, 
Tex., and on June 5, 1922, he was appointed 
train dispatcher at Amarillo. Mr. Lester 
was advanced to chief dispatcher at that 
point on November 1, 1935, and on July 
1, 1937, he was promoted to trainmaster 
on the Slaton division, with headquarters 
at Slaton, Tex., the position he held until 
his promotion on January 1. 


Albert W. Hervin, whose promotion 
to superintendent of the Trans-Missouri 
division of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, with headquarters at Miles 
City, Mont., was announced in the Railway 
Age of December 30, was born at St. Paul, 
Minn., on October 20, 1895, and graduated 





Albert W. Hervin 


in civil engineering from the University of 
Washington. He entered railway service 
on June 5, 1911, as a chainman on the Great 
Northern at Minot, N. D., later being pro- 
moted successively to tapeman, rodman, in- 
spector of concrete and timber construction 
and inspector of snow shed construction. 
In February, 1919, he was appointed assist- 
ant roadmaster at Tye, Wash., and on May 
20, 1919, he went with the Milwaukee as 
instrumentman at Butte, Mont. On No- 
vember 17, 1920, he was promoted to road- 
master at St. Maries, Idaho, and two 
months later returned to Butte as instru- 
mentman. On June 1, 1921, he was ap- 
pointed roadmaster at Mobridge, S. D., and 
on September 19, 1922, he again returned 
to Butte as instrumentman. Mr. Hervin 
was promoted to assistant engineer at Spo- 
kane, Wash., on February 1, 1923, and on 
May 25, 1925, he was appointed roadmaster 
at Malden, Wash. On September 1, 1926, 
he was transferred to Three Forks, Mont., 
and two months later he was promoted to 
roadmaster and trainmaster on the C. M. 
& G. line, with headquarters at Joliet, Ill. 
On May 1, 1927, he was appointed train- 
master on the C&M division and later 
served as trainmaster on the Chicago Term- 
inals, the Superior division and the Trans- 
Missouri division. On January 16, 1937, 


he was transferred to the Rocky Mountain 
division with headquarters at Butte, Mont., 
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where he was located until his promotion 
on January 1. 


TRAFFIC 


E. T. Ginder has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Reading and the Central 
of New Jersey, with headquarters at Al- 
bany, N. Y., succeeding D. J. Birming- 
ham, who has been transferred in the same 
capacity to Buffalo, N. Y., to succeed W. 
E. Howes, deceased. 


W. D. Grubb, general agent for the 
Kansas City Southern and the Louisiana & 
Arkansas at Dallas, Tex., has been trans- 
ferred to Chicago, relieving H. H. Jordan, 
who has been transferred to Minneapolis, 
Minn. Mr. Jordan succeeds R. R. Feick- 
ert, whose appointment as general agent at 
St. Louis, Mo., was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of December 23. 


J. B. Davis, general freight agent of 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been promoted to 
assistant traffic manager, with the same 
headquarters, a newly created position, and 
W. F. Hummew, assistant general freight 
agent, has been advanced to general freight 
agent, with headquarters as before at Chi- 
cago, succeeding Mr. Davies. 


Effective January 1, Ralph E. Brooks, 
chief clerk in the general freight office of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at 
Topeka, Kan., has been promoted to assist- 
ant general freight agent, with the same 
headquarters, relieving A. W. Kendall, 
who succeeds to the duties of B. F. E. 
Marsh, without change of title or head- 
quarters. Mr. Marsh, assistant general 
freight agent at Topeka, will retire on 
December 31. 


L. C. Mahoney, freight traffic manager 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has 
been promoted to general freight traffic 
manager, a newly created position, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago. R. B. 
Battey, and G. A. Hoffelder, assistant 
freight traffic managers, have been ad- 
vanced to assistant general freight traffic 
managers, newly created positions, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago, and H. 
L. Ford, assistant freight traffic manager 
at Chicago, has been promoted to freight 
traffic manager at that point. Other pro- 
motions in the freight traffic department at 
Chicago include F. J. Conrad, foreign 
freight agent, promoted to assistant freight 
traffic manager, C. J. Nelson, coal traffic 
manager, advanced to fuel traffic manager, 
a newly created position, and H. J. Po- 
lack, assistant coal traffic manager, ap- 
pointed assistant fuel traffic manager, also 
a newly created position. 


L. J. Knowles, whose appointment as 
Commission traffic representative of the 
Canadian National at Montreal, Que., was 
reported in the Railway Age of December 
23, was born at Nottingham, England, 52 
years ago. Mr. Knowles received his edu- 
cation in Nottingham and Bristol, going 
to Canada in 1904. After previous rail- 
way experience, he occupied various posi- 
tions in the freight tariff bureau of the 
Canadian Northern and Intercolonial rail- 
ways from 1912 to 1918 and in 1920 be- 
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came chief of tariff bureau, Canadian Na- 
tional. In 1923 Mr. Knowles was ap- 


pointed chief of rate section of the amal- 


L. J. Knowles 


gamated Canadian National and Grand 
Trunk system. After assisting in the de- 
partment of the general freight traffic man- 
ager, in 1931 he was appointed special 
traffic representative on Canadian Railway 
Commission matters for the Canadian Na- 
tional, in addition to duties before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and last 
year his duties were extended to act as 
chairman of the Canadian National agreed 
charges committee dealing with contract 
rates under the new Transport Act. Dur- 
ing the past 12 years Mr. Knowles has 
appeared as expert freight rate witness for 
Canadian railways and Canadian Freight 
Association in numerous rate cases before 
the Board of Railway Commissioners for 
Canada (now the Board of Transport 
Commissioners) and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


John R. W. Davis, whose retirement on 
January 1, as chief engineer of the Great 
Northern, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., was announced in the Railway Age 
of December 30, was born at Phoenixville, 
Pa., on October 26, 1868, and graduated 


AO 


John R. W. Davis 


from Lehigh University in 1891. He en- 
tered railway service in July of that year 
as a rodman on the New York, Lake Erie 
& Western (now a part of the Erie), and 


RAILWAY AGE 


in April, 1892, was promoted to assistant 
supervisor. He was advanced to assistant 
engineer in December, 1892, and held that 
position until February, 1898, when he was 
promoted to division engineer on the Chi- 
cago & Erie (now a part of the Erie). 
Mr. Davis was further advanced to engineer 
of maintenance of way of the Erie in April, 
1900. In January, 1901, he was appointed 
engineer of maintenance of way of the Chi- 
cago & Alton (now the Alton), and in 
November, 1901, he returned to the Erie 
as engineer of maintenance of way. Mr. 
Davis was appointed engineer of mainten- 
ance of way of the Great Northern in Sep- 
tember, 1903, and in May, 1925, he was 
advanced to chief engineer, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, the position he held 
until his retirement. Mr. Davis is a charter 
member of the American Railway En- 
gineering Association and a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. Dur- 
ing the period he was chief engineer of 
the Great Northern, he was in charge of 
sevéral large improvement and construc- 
tion projects, including the eicht-mile Cas- 
cade tunnel through the Cascade Moun- 
tains in Washington (the longest railway 
bore in the Western Hemisphere), and the 
construction of the California extension 
linking the Great Northern with Western 
Pacific at Bieber, Cal. 


A. B. Hillman, roadmaster of the Belt 
Railway Company of Chicago, has been 
promoted to engineer of maintenance of 
way of the Chicago & Western Indiana 
and the Belt Railway, with headquarters 
at Chicago, succeeding V. R. Walling. 


Noel W. Smith, assistant chief engi- 
neer of the Pennsylvania, with headquar- 
ters at Philadelphia, Pa., retired on De- 
cember 30 after more than 49 years of 
service with this company. Mr. Smith was 
born on December 25, 1869, at Williams- 
port, Pa., and first entered railway service 
in 1887 as a clerk on the Pennsylvania at 
that point. Two years later he entered 
Lehigh University and during summer va- 
cations he worked on the Pennsylvania as 
a clerk, telegraph operator and rodman and 
on the Philadelphia & Reading (now the 
Reading) as a transitman. Following his 
graduation in 1893 with the degree of civil 
engineer, Mr. Smith returned to the Penn- 
sylvania as a rodman and later served suc- 
cessively as assistant track supervisor, track 
supervisor and assistant engineer. In 1909, 
he was advanced to division engineer of 
the Middle division and in the following 
year he became superintendent at Media, 
Pa., later serving in the same capacity at 
Altoona, Pa. In 1920, Mr. Smith was pro- 
moted to assistant general manager of the 
Central region at Pittsburgh, Pa., and in 
the following year he was transferred to 
the Eastern region at Philadelphia. In 
1924, at the request of the United States 
government, he was granted a leave of 
absence to permit him to study and report 
on the condition and operations of the 
Alaska Railroad. Following submission of 
his report he was appointed general man- 
ager of this road, holding this position from 
December 19, 1924, to August 1, 1928. He 
then returned to the Pennsylvania as assist- 
ant general manager of the Eastern region, 
being appointed general superintendent of 
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motor service on April 15, 1929. On De- 
cember 1 of the same year he was ap- 
pointed assistant chief engineer of the sys- 


Noel W. Smith 


tem, holding this position until his retire- 
ment. 


OBITUARY 


J. P. De Vaughn, general passenger 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., died on De- 
cember 26 at his home in that city. Mr. 
De Vaughn was born on April 14, 1881, in 
Wood County, W. Va., and entered the 
service of the Baltimore & Ohio in June, 
1898, serving in various capacities in the 
freight station at Washington, Pa. He 
was appointed ticket agent at the same 
station in March, 1904, and in May, 1905, 
he was transferred to Pittsburgh, Pa., as 
assistant city ticket agent. In June, 1906, 
he became connected with the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh as city passenger 
and ticket agent at Pittsburgh. He was 
transferred to Buffalo as division passen- 
ger agent in January, 1911. In May, 1929, 
he was advanced to general passenger agent 
at Rochester, N. Y., continuing in that 
capacity with the Baltimore & Ohio, when 
that road absorbed the B. R. & P. early 
in 1932, 


Colonel A. H. Webb, former general 
superintendent on the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 
whose death on December 24, at Wichita, 
Kan., was announced in the Railway Age 
of December 30, was born in Iron Moun- 
tain, Mo., on January 3, 1855, and entered 
railway service in 1874, as a brakeman on 
the Missouri Pacific, later becoming a con- 
ductor. In 1884, he was promoted to train- 
master at Little Rock, Ark., and two years 
later was advanced to assistant superin- 
tendent of the Wichita division, with head- 
quarters at Wichita, Kan. Mr. Webb was 
promoted to superintendent of that division, 
with the same headquarters in 1894, and in 
June, 1917, he was further advanced to 
general superintendent, with headquarters 
at Kansas City. On January 1, 1921, he 
returned to Wichita as division superin- 
tendent and on November 1, 1926, he was 
appointed special assistant to the vice-pres- 
ident and general manager, with the same 
headquarters, the position he held until his 
retirement on January 1, 1928. 





